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PREFACE. 



Some yean before I was called to the Bar^ my attention was 
especially drawn to the operation of the Poor Laws on the 
well-being of our labouring population ; and^ during nearly 
the whole of my professional practice^ I have had ample op- 
portunities of seeing the actual working, and of forming an 
opinion on the character and tendency, of those laws. It 
therefore seems to me, that the setting forth of my views, 
thus formed on the Pauperism and Poor Laws of England, 
may tend to promote the progress of truth, and so prove 
useful to the public in a matter of great social importance. 

It was my hope and intention to go to press, with some 
such book as the present, in 1851 ; and, in March and April of 
that year, I wrote several of the chapters now printed. But 
ill health suspended my labours. I was obliged to pass the 
whole summer, in perfect idleness, in the south of (Germany, 
and only returned to England in time to resume my pro- 
fessional labours in Michaelmas Term. The Christmas Va- 
cation enabled me to complete the work. 

For the Index appended to the volume, I am indebted to 
Mr. George Tayler, of the Common Law Bar. 

R.P. 

TmmTLE, 

9Ui Febnurj, 185S. 
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Page 6. line 1. for •* 5,789,533," read «* 5,789,583. 
9. „ 17. for ** 126,569,*' read " 126,582. 
11. „ 3. for •' 58,331,*' lead " 68,781. 
35. „ 2. for "715,680," read "741,722. 
61. „ 11. for«4«.6<«."read"9«.*' 
81. „ 1. for " 1,102,359," read " 1,102,349." 
116. „ 2. of note* for "second," read "third." 
124. ^ 3. of note t, for " admlterior^" read " aduUerw.'' 
139. „ 6. of note I, for " Smynae," read " Smyrna." 
144. „ 1. of note t, the Canon refenred to is Canon V. CondHi Matis- 

conensis ii a-d. 585, and is fonnd in Labbe, 
torn. iz. pp. 951, 952. ed. Florent. 1768. 
ib. „ 1. of note X* ^^ '* decimam," read " snam decimam." 
157. n 31. of note, for " were," read " was." 
201. „ 1. of note *, for "was," read ''was, aa it was said." 
204. „ l.ibr " 14 EUz. c 3." read " 14 Eliz. c. 6." 
237. „ 14. for "1692." read "1691." 
251. „ 7. for " towards," read "during." 

4. „ 17. the t A^^ the word "souls " has faHen out : Btpage 1 14. line 
26. the letter "y" has Men out of te word "uniyeraaU^,** 
and at /lo^ 227. line 7. "f" has fallen out of the word "of." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NUMBER AND COST OF PAUPERS IN ENGLAND. 

Non MCU8 ac si qua pcnitos ri terra dchisccns, 

Infemas reM*rat scdet*, ct rcgiia rccludat 

Pallida, dis inrisa. ViBOiL. 

The pauperism of England, notwithstanding the present 
gi^neral pros|)erity, still extends to vast numbers of the ixH>ple, 
and the sum annually disbursed, under the administration of 
the [Kxir law, in maintenance and relief alone, amounts to 
upwards of five millions sterling. It has become, therefore, 
mcMt im|K>rtant to inquire, whether the law of settlement and 
removal of the {KX>r does not exercise an injurious inHuenco 
on tlie [physical and moral condition of the working classes, 
f9ipi*cially of labourers in afrriculture ; and whether the rej)eai 
of that law will not alleviate the {Mjcuniary burden of rate- 
payers, and tend also to diminish the sufferings, and to elevate 
the character, of the whole body of our labouring ix>pulation. 
Before entering on the consideration of defects in the {Hwr 
Uw, which have produccxl or aggravated many of the ex- 
isting eviU of our i>au()crism, 1 will endeavour to ascertain 
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2 THE NUMBER AND COST chap. I. 

the number of paupers at present distributed over the whole 
country, and the cost of their support. 
/ Pauperism in England may be said to be .relieved from 
three entirely distinct sources. 

The first of these consists in the various parochial and 
other charities, founded mainly by the piety and benevolence 
of former ages, and dispensing an annual income of upwards 
of 1,200,000/. 

Respecting these Charities, ample information is found in 
the voluminous Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Public Charities ; and the Summary of those Reports, pre- 
sented to parliament by command of Her Majesty, and printed 
in 1842, shows that their income is derived from 442,915 
acres of land, from between five and six millions of money in 
the public funds, and from other property. Its exact annual 
amount appears, by the Summary, to be 1,209,395Z. I2s. 8 A : 
a sum of about 200,000?. a year is appropriated to schools 
and other educational objects. 

The character of the innumerable foundations which yield 
this large annual revenue of 1,209,395/., becomes sufficiently 
apparent on the inspection of any page of the Digest of 
Reports of the CommLssioners, arranged according to counties. 
\ By far the greater part of the whole amount is simply in 
the nature of direct relief to the poor. The separate enume- 
ration of charities giving such relief, fills 336 folio pages. 

That the large amount of money thus distributed would, if 
it formed part of the ordinary fund for the relief of the poor, 
be of far greater service to the community, including the 
industrious poor themselves, can hardly be doubted. 

Commissioners of Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws, whose Report preceded the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, state their conviction that 
these charities, distributed as they are among the same 
classes who are also receivers of the poor rate, are often 
wasted and often mischievous. " In some cases they have a 
quality of evil peculiar to themselves. The majority of them 
are distributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
parishes and towns. The places intended to be favoured 
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with large charities attract, therefore, an undue proportion of 
the poorer classes, who, in the hope of trifling benefits to be 
obtained without labour, often linger in spots most unfavour- 
able to the exercise of their industry. Poverty is thus not 
only collected, but created in the very neighbourhood whence 
the benevolent founders have manifestly expected to make it 
disappear.** • 

It is very remarkable that three centuries before the date 
of this Report, the legislature had not only expressed a view 
similar to that now taken by these commissioners, in respect 
of such foundations, but, in the very first statute which pro- 
vides for the raising of a common fund for relief of the poor, 
had wholly merged all the proceeds of such foundations in the 
fund to be distributed under the statute. The 27 Henry VIII. 
c 25., passed in 1536, only a few years before the final 
dissolution of the abbeys, " for the avoiding of all such in- 
conveniences as oftentimes have and daily do chance among 
the people by common and open doles, and that the most 
commonly unto such doles many persons do resort which 
have no need of the same," enacts, " that no manner of person 
shall make any common dole, or give any ready money in 
alms, otherwise than to the common boxes and common 
gatlicrings for the putting in due execution of the good intents 
and purposes contained in the act, u])on pain to forfeit ten 
times the value ;** and the same statute further directs, that all 
persons bound to give any money, food, or other sustentation to 
poor people, should give the same to the said common boxes, 
^ towards the common alms and relief of the poor people." t 

The next source of relief, for our existing paui)erism, is 
found in the various hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable 

* B«paru SOih Fel>niAiTt 1834, fi. 361. 

t An Ordinance of the Kinj: of France, of 9th .luly, 1547, which will be 
Hfin referred to in Chnptcr IV. of ihi*» Ixiok, niJtk*» a prei-inely MmiUr provinion, 
^^ for exAcilj the Munc rvaMin. Wmr ln)xoii, tnmcM et httcteM den /^hiiyji, arc 
^ ^ placed in all charchcit and pari>hcA ; and all ahlicvft, priories, cliapCcre and 
^''Wsti, tpti danrienme famlatum furcnt tenwifairt ammonnfM publUpteM^ tTautant 
T" is iiUe ammume vtait occaMun d'attniire \vn validcs, ct lc« dftoumerait 
^•tntr et tniTailler ; furmt tenus bailUr et ftmrmir m deniera k la i>an)iMe, 
i€§ tUts abha^ etc. (taient cusu^ la valeur tk ta <Lte atammne puhliqwe.'* 

B a 



4 THE NUMBER AND COST chap. I. 

institutions established throughout the country, and mainly- 
supported by voluntary contributions. The amount thus 
raised is very large, and is difficult to ascertain with any 
near approach to the truth. It cannot be far short of 
2,000,000Z. yearly, and may greatly exceed that sum. 

It appears, therefore, that, beyond the whole amount of 
what is given by individual Christian charity, the sum of 
money expended on the indigent poor of England, by what 
may be termed the organisation of public charity, wholly in- 
dependent of the relief bestowed under the poor law, amounts 
to from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000Z. yearly.* 

Lastly comes the relief of paupers under the poor law ; and 
here we have a vast expenditure, respecting which official 
statistics give us accurate information. 

During the three years 1748, 1749, and 1750, the average 
annual sum so expended was 689,971/., and the then popu- 
lation of the country was 6,455,672 souls. During the 
three years 1848, 1849, and 1850, the corresponding average 
annual sum has been 5,789,583/., the average population of 
those three years having been 17,488,821. 

England, therefore, has almost trebled her population in a 
single century ; and during the same period has increased her 

* Eden, State of the Poor^ i. 465., with a poor-rate for England and Wales 
of only 2,167,749/., and a population of only 8,000,000, estimated the whole 
yearly amount " disbursed in the various objects of permanent or occasional 
charity," at upwards of six millions ; adding to his estimate, that " it is probably 
much below the truth." I do not think that 4,000,000/., nearly double the then 
amount of the poor-rate, can have been distributed to the poor of England by 
voluntary charity in 1783, 1784, or 1785. Baron l)e Gerando, speaking of 
1835 and 1836, when the poor-rate was from 6,000.000/. to 7,000,000/., says, 
with a nearer approach to the truth, " On estime que les bicnfaits rcpandus, 
8oit par des associations philantropiques, soit par la charit<; individuelle, ajoutent 
encore au moins 3 ou 4 millions sterling aux secours distribues en Angleterrc 
et dans le pays de Galles." — De la Bienfaisance Publique^ tom. iv. p. 147. 
Colquhoun also. Treatise on Indigence, London, 1806, is probably within the 
truth when, pp. 60, 61, he puts down relief from poor rate 4,267,965/., from 
«>haritable be<iuest8 400,000/., and from pubhc and private charity 3,332,035/. ; 
making a total of 8,000,000/. for 1803. 

t The average pauperism of the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, was ascertained 
under an order of the House of Commons, made on 20th March, 1750. 
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absolute official pauperism in the proportion of 5^789^533 to 
689,971, that is, of more tlian eight to one. 

It is to be observed that, in 1750, the outlay, in relief of i 
the poor, was little more than 2«. per head on the whole J 
population: it is now nearly three times as great And in 
several years, between 1840 and 1850, it has exceeded 6s. 
per head on the population, on the average of the whole 
country, while, in many extensive districts, even now in 
1851, it amounts to \0s. per head on the population. 

Great as has been the increase, during tlie last century, in 
the value of the property rateable to the relief of the poor, 
such value has not increased uniformly throughout the country, 
nor has it increased at an equal rate with the localised pau- 
perism prt»ying on it But the existing distribution of the 
pauperism of England, as found in the metropolis and in 
the agricultural and manufacturing districts respectively, will 
call for separate consideration. At present it will suffice to 
ascertain the aggregate cost and numbers of this official 
|>au|>erism, leaving for subsequent pages the distribution of 
its bunlen. 

The |K)or law reform of 1834 put an end to numerous 
inveterate* abuses in the mere administration of relief to the 
jxKir, and thereby effected a considerable diminution in the 
yearly cost of pauperism. That effect was fully proiluced in 
the year ended at Lady-day, 1837, in which the sum ex- 
pen<le<l in the relief of the poor was only 4,044,741/. 

From 1837 there has been a considerable increase of ex- 
penditure in relief of the j)oor, as recorded in the animal 
official reports of the Poor Law Commissioners: its maximum 
of 6,180,764/. was attained in 1848. 

The great prosperity of nearly all classes, in England, 
tinco the n»peal of the com laws, has been accom[mnie<l by 
a considerable diminution, since 1848, in the total money cost 
of pau|K*rism : the sum exj)ende<l in relief, for the year eiide<l 
in March, 1851, has probably bivn less, by one million ster- 
ling, than was exj)ended in the year ended in March, 1848. 
Nevertheless, even in 1851, the year's expenditure in actual 
rplief o( the }K)or is still 5,000,000/. sterling, under these 

B 3 
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most favourable circumstances, and with wheat at 40«. the 
quarter. 

During the last ten years the mean population of England 
and Wales has been 16,918,458: the mean expenditure for 
the relief of the poor, during the same period, will be seen 
by the following statement : 



Year. 


Sum expended in Relief of the 

Poor for the Year ended 

25tl) Marcii. 


Cost of Wheat 
per Quarter. 


Number of Quarters of Wheat 

for which the Money cnuld 

hare been exchanged. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
4,760,929 
4,911,498 
5,208,027 
4,976,093 
5,039.703 
4,954,204 
5,298,787 
6,180,764 
5,792,963 
5,395,022 


«. d, 
65 3 
64 
54 4 
51 5 
49 2 
53 3 
59 
64 6 
49 1 
42 7 


1,459,288 
1,534,843 
1,917,065 
1,935,595 
2,050,048 
1,860,733 
1,796,199 
1,916,515 
2,360,460 
2,533,865 


Total 


52,517,990 


- 


19,364,611 


Average 


5,251,799 


54 2 


1,936,461 



The amount of money levied for the poor-rate, (including 
as it does county rate, police rate, and other matters, besides 
the mere relief of the poor,) is always a much larger sum 
than that expended in relief. Thus the amount so levied^ 
for the year which ended at Lady-day, 1850, was 7,270,493Z. ; 
while the sum expended in relief, for the same year, was 
5,395,022/.* 



* Since an account of sums so " levied for poor-rate '* incladcs many large 
items wholly unconnected with the relief of the poor, we need not wonder that 
a return (in the Parliamentary Paper 690, House of Commons, 1851) of the 
rate ^'•levied for the rdiefof the poor " in several metropolitan parishes, should 
present St. George's Hanover Square at an apparent rating of 1». 8rf. in the 
pound on its rental, although, in truth, the yearly relief of the poor in that 
parish does not require a rate of more than 6<f. or Id, in the pound. 

It is obvious that such an undiscriminating return wholly fails to give any 
idea of the inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate, so far as the real burden 
of pauperism is concerned. It even tends to mislead, when headed "Poor 
Relief," as if its amount were applied to relieving the poor. Every parish in- 
cluded in the return in question is under 10 Geo. IV. c. 44. (An Act for Improving 
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It is to be observed, that tlie sum expended in relief 
of the poor for the year ended Lady-day, 1850, notwith- 
standing the general prosperity of all classes, excepting the 
agricultural, throughout the country, exceeds by 143,223/. 
the average amount of that relief for each of the last ten 
years; and that, if the quantity of wheat, for which the 
5,395,022/. expended in 1850 could have been then ex- 
changed, be looked at, the last year of the series has been the 
most costly of them all. 

Im})ortant as it is to know the amount of money expended 
yearly in relieving the poor, it is not less important to de- 
termine the number of indigent persons among whom the 
vast yearly sum is divided. I will now endeavour to show 
what proi)ortion of the whole population of England is thus 
under the sad necessity of obtaining yearly the means of sub- 
sistence, in part at least, from the poor-rate. 

The questions to be determined will be : 

1. What number of persons are admitted yearly into 
workhouses and there relieved ? 

2. What number of persons are relieved yearly as out-door 
poor? 

It is greatly to be regretted that these important questions 
<lo not admit of any direct answer, by a mere reference to the 
Toluminous Blue Books, folio and octavo, published at the 
iostance of the Poor Law Commissioners, or the Poor Law 
Board. Ample materials, however, exist, at Somerset House, 
or Gwydyr House, for answering them ; and, even while those 
materials are still a sealed book to the public, we may ap- 
proximate closely to the truth of tlie re(iuired answer to each 
of the questions. 

Ever since 1848, the clerks to boards of guardians have 
returned half-yearly, to the Poor Law Board, a " Statistical 
Statement,"" for the half-year, of the cost and numbers of the 
poor persons relieved in their res|)ective unions ; and, so far 

tkt Police in ao<1 near the Metropolis), and sec. 20. of tht Rtatute dtrect« \ianah 
ii mw iMMf to IcTT the whole of the politic rate ** aji part of the rate for the relief of 
ikt poor." Similarly the count/ rate is payable ** out of the money to be col- 
iur the relief of the poor.** 

B 4 



8 THE NUMBER AND COST CHAP. I. 

as the money amount of such relief is concerned, the Poor 
Law Board have published the result of those returns. The 
number of poor persons, so relieved in each half-year, has, 
however, not been published by the Poor Law Board ; the 
only published returns of the number receiving relief having 
been confined to those receiving it on two days, the 1st 
January and the 1st July, in each year. 

The published returns, therefore, at the most, only supply 
the average number of mouths that are constantly yawning 
for relief; but no more exhibit the number of persons re- 
lieved in a year, than the number of hundreds of persons in 
Coldbath Fields Prison, or in St. Thomas's Hospital, on 
any given day, would represent the thousands received 
into, and discharged from, those establishments in a year. 
However, referring to what has been made public by the 
Poor Law Board, we obtain the following figures. 

The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board gives 
the total number of persons receiving relief in 595 imions in 
England and Wales, on the 1st January, 1850, as 881,206. 

But these 595 unions contained a population of only 
13,724,508 inhabitants out of a whole population of England 
and Wales (in 1841) of 15,911,737, and the whole population 
now, in 1851, has become 17,922,768. It therefore follows 
that, in round numbers, we must add one-sixth to the poor 
law returns for its 595 unions, in order to obtain the true 
number of poor persons relieved throughout England and 
Wales on the day in question. Adding, therefore, 146,867 
to the 881,206 persons then relieved in unions, we obtain 
1,028,073 as the number of paupers relieved on the Ist 
January, 1850. 

An examination of many other official returns shows that 
it may be safely taken that, on the average of the last ten 
years, the number of poor persons constantly receiving relief, 
or, in poor law phraseology, chargeable^ has been not much, if 
at all, less than 1,000,000. The number of poor persons 
relieved on the Isi January in each of the years 1847, 
1848, and 1849, was greater than the number so relieved on 
the 1st January, 1850. 
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With this datum of 1,000,000 paupers as the average 
namber of persons maintained, under the poor law, at the 
expense of their neighbours, we must try to ascertain the 
ntunber of different persons relieved during any part of the 
year. There is certainly no necessary or invariable pro- 
portion between the number of paupers relieved on a given 
dmy, and those who are compelled for a longer or a shorter 
period of the year to become and remain chargeable to the 
poor-rate. 

The statistics of die Poor Law Administration of Ireland, 
for 1849 and 1850, strikingly show, how uncertain a criterion 
of the extent of pauperism, is aflbrded by the mere number of 
poor persons receiving relief on any given day. 

The total number relieved in workhouses, in Ireland, during 
the year ended on 29th September, 1849, was 932,284; and 
the Dumber so relieved, during the following year, was 805,702: 
m decrease of no less than 126,569. Yet, in the latter year, 
when the whole number of paupers relieved in workhouses 
was so greatly reduced, the number of such paupers in work- 
liouses, during each week of the year, was larger than in 
each corresponding week of the year 1849. The very 
obvious explanation, given by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for Ireland, in their Fourth Annual Report is, that ''in 1850 
there was far less fluctuation by way of admission into, and 
discharge from, the workhouse than in former years, and 
that, coiise<{uently, the average duration of residence in the 
workhouse was greater than it had beiMi pn^viously." 

In the year ended 25th Septemlwr, 1850, the highest 
number of inmates of workhouses in Ireland, at any one time, 
was in the week ended 22nd June, when it was 264,048. 
The lowest number was in the week ended 28th September, 
when it was 155,173. In round numbers there were, on the 
mverage, about 20(),(K)0 inmates of workhouses, in Irehmd, 
during the year 1850; in other words, even in 1850, the 
number of [wrsons relievinl, at some ])eriod or other of the 
reoTf was nearly four times as great as the mean nunilxT of 
those who were receiving relief on any given day. 
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Having found it utterly impossible, on the published Annual 
Reports of the Poor Law Board, to determine the number of 
paupers relieved in a year in England, I have been obliged 
to make applications to clerks of boards of guardians for 
returns of facts and figures, which, though mostly contained 
in the " Statistical Statement " furnished half-yearly to the 
Poor Law Board by the same clerks, have not, as yet, been 
made public. In many of ray applications, I have failed to 
obtain returns ; and such failures make me feel the more 
obliged to those clerks of boards of guardians whose kindness 
has furnished me with returns, which others would not take 
the trouble of making. The unions, respecting which I have 
been favoured with full and accurate information, include a 
population of upwards of 2,000,000. I have also other re- 
turns, in answer to a limited inquiry as to the corresponding 
numbers, in the metropolitan district, of in-door and out-door 
poor on the same day ; and these latter returns include an 
additional population of nearly 1,000,000. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I possess a sufl&cient sample of the pauperism of all 
England. 

These returns seem to show, clearly enough, that the 
number of out-door paupers relieved, in a year, throughout 
England and Wales, is fully three times as great as the 
average number so relieved on each day. The account of each 
half-yearns pauperism, even as it has been returned, for several 
years past, from each imion, to Somerset House, shows plainly 
enough how great is the change, in the course of each half- 
year, in the persons chargeable, and how much larger is the 
mighty host of English pauperism, than the mere number 
of rations served out to it daily would indicate. 

The number of persons who become chargeable during the 
summer half-year, is much less than thatof the winter half-year. 
From the returns in my possession, I select the summer half- 
year of prosperous 1850, in order to contrast the average daily 
number of persons relieved as out-door poor, with the number 
so reUeved even during that summer half-year. 

My returns are, on this point, upwards of thirty in number ; 
they include a population of 1,773,376 ; and, as will be seen 
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by reference to the subjoined table *, the average number of 
persons receiving out-door relief on each day of the year is 
58,^1, and the whole corresponding number of persons 
receiving ouirdoor relief in the summer half-year (25th March 
to 25th September), is no less than 121,562. 

It would appear clear, therefore, that the number of persons 
relieved, for a longer or shorter term, during even the summer 
kalf-y^ar^ is more than twice as great as the average number 
of paupers chargeable on each day of the year. The 
number of paupers, on the relief lists, is still greater in the 
winter half-year than in the summer half; but a proportion 
of those who are relieved in the winter half-year, have been 
relieved, and have ceased to be chargeable, in the summer 
half-year. The relief lists of the several relieving officers 
extend over each half-year only, so that any one, who had gone 
off the list in one half-year, and been entered again in the 
next, would appear ticice^ once in each list Making sufficient 
allowance for this double entry t» I find, on a careful com- 
parison of all the returns before me, ample ground for the 
inference that, during each of the last ten years, the annual 
pauperism of England has numbered in its ranks about three 
tunes as many paupers, as, on the average, have been relieved 
or chargeable on each day of each year. The single million 
relieved on each day of tlie year, represents, therefore. 



* 8e« Appendix. 

t ykmny of the returns which I have obuined, ^n* thv exact deduction to be 
uo account of the double entries in the lists of the second hulf-ycar. The 
vi unions, in their half-yearly return of the official " Statistical Statement '* 
to the IVmit Law Board, merely show the absolute number of different {Mrnions 
nliereil in tack kaif-yrar; and although no single person is twice entered in 
mte half-year, ycC any one who b(Hh receives relief, and ceases to Iw charf^ble, 
m the tint half-year, and tlicn becomes apiin cluuvcahle in the second half-year 
VDold be entered again on the new relief list of that second half-year, so tliat 
thr simple addition toj^cther of the numbers appearing by the lists u> have bcvn 
fvljrrctl in the two half-years, wtiuld contain a certain number of pi'nuins 
«o«n>«d twice orer : my returns have corrected this. The master of each work- 
Ihuoie IS aide to apply the conivtion for the in-d«K>r pt Kir, and the rvlio\iii^ 
r« if intcUiir^nt, and willing to take trouble about the mutter, can do it fur 

<mt.4loar. The number of such double entries varies considerably in ilifTea'Ut 
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three millions of paupers relieved during some part of the 
year. 

In-door relief is given to about 300,000 of the year's 
paupers ; and the corresponding number of the out-door 
poor is nearly 2,700,000. 

Throughout the whole of England and Wales, the average 
number of persons receiving out-door relief, on each day, for 
several years past, has been upwards of seven times as great 
as the number of those on the same day receiving in-door 
, relief. For instance, in 1850, on the 1st January, (a season 
when the proportion of in-door paupers is above the average,) 
there were, in the 595 unions of England and Wales, only 
109,307 persons receiving in-door relief, while there were as 
many as 769,687 receiving out-door relief; and on the 1st 
July, in the same year, the former class amounted to 86,352 
only, and the latter to 708,571. 

But, throughout the great and populous region of the 
metropolis, the out-door poor is hardly three times as nume- 
rous as the in-door. It follows, therefore, that in some parts 
of the country, the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief must be very much more than seven times as great as 
the number of those relieved in workhouses. 

The districts in which, mainly, this large proportion of 
out-door relief is bestowed, in which the " workhouse test " 
has been most sparingly applied, and has, in truth, long 
ceased to be applied at all, will probably be sufficiently in- 
dicated by a subjoined table.* It exhibits the average 
number of the in-door and out-door recipients of relief, in 
several manufacturing towns, on each day of the year ended 
25th March, 1851. 

The average number of persons so relieved appears to 
have been : 

In-door - - - 2,124 

Out-door ... 26,131 

so that, for every one in-door pauper, there are, on the 
average, more than twelve out-door. 

* See Appendix. 
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Such is the result of the endeavour so severely made, by the 
administrators of the Poor Law Amendment Act, for some 
time after its passing in 1834, to make the workhouse the 
only place of relief for the poor ! 

Assuming that, on the average of the ten years, 1841-1850, 
the number of paupers always receiving relief has been 
1,000,000, and the corresponding number relieved during 
the course of each year nearly 3,000,000, (from one in six to 
one in five on the whole population,) it remains to consider the 
character of the different classes of poor persons who consti- 
tute this great army of pauperism. 

The whole number of adult paupers receiving relief daily 
in England and Wales, during the last few years, has been 
from 600,000 to 650,000, and the remaining 350,000 to 
400,000 daily recipients of relief have been children under 
sixteen years of age. Of the 600,000 or 650,000 adult 
paupers, it is important to ascertiun what proportion, on the 
average, have been ahU-boilied. The number of able-bodied 
adult pau[)ers, — poor persons both willing and physically able 
to work, but unable to obtain em{>loyment so as to earn 
tlieir daily bread, — is most variable, dificring greatly, not only 
io different years, but in different parts of the same year. 

Able-bodied adults arc the class of paupers who have given 
riie to the worst, if not to the greater part, of our past paujxT 
Iegislati<m, and the class on whose condition and numliers a 
fZrvAt change may possibly be prinluced by future legislation. 
The pn)|)orti<>n of ul)le-l)o<lied adult pauiH»rs to the total 
number of pau{x}rs relievtHl on two given days in 1850, was 
as follows : 



lit JmnuMTT, 1H50 . 881,2(»6* I 170,50^1 

t . _ _. _ _ . . _ _ _ 

* 1*( JuJr. 1850 - 7U6,ni8 15H.:)78 



• Thinl Anntml UqMjrt uf Uic Vwr I^w B«»ura. I8at». p. 125, 
t Ibid. p. 137. 
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It is not necessary to correct this table, so as to make 
it represent the pauperism of all England instead of that of 
595 unions only, for the proportion of able-bodied adults to 
the total number relieved, would remain unaltered. 

The number of able-bodied adult persons relieved on the 
1st January, appears, therefore, to be more than one-fifth of 
the whole nimiber then receiving relief; and their number 
on the 1st July, is little more than one-sixth of the whole 
number then receiving relief. This state of things might be 
expected. The able-bodied can more easily find work, espe- 
cially in the agricultural districts, in July than in January, 
and they are not likely to remain so long on the relief list 
as the other pensioners on public support Hence, a quarter's 
or half-year's relief list will contain a still larger proportion of 
able-bodied adult paupers out of the whole number relieved, 
than is found in their respective numbers on a given day. 

Prior to, and in 1848, the Poor Law Commissioners en- 
deavoured to compare the general pauperism, not of a single 
day or of a whole year, but of a single quarter of a year, with 
the able-bodied pauperism of the same period. The omission 
to exclude vagrants from the returns then obtained and used 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, renders the figures a mere 
approximation, where much greater accuracy might easily 
have been obtained. Their table is as follows * : 



Quarter ended Lidy-day. 


Number of Paupers reliered in 
the Quarter. 


ToUl Number of able-bodied Pan. 
pen relieTed In the Quarter. ' 


1842 


1,427,187 


411,890 


1843 


1,539,490 


466,585 


1844 


1,477,561 


431,484 


1845 


1,470,970 


420,096 


1846 


1,332,089 


382,417 


1847 


1,721,350 


562,355 


1848 


1,876,541 


666,338 



Vagrants having been included in these returns, and the 
same pauper having been entered as a vagrant in different 



• See Report of Commissioners for administering the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor in England and Wale^, 1848, p. 60. 
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unions in the course of the same quarter, the number of 
able-bodied — the class to which vagrants mainly belong — is 
exaggerated beyond its true amount. 

Although the returns in question are certainly inaccurate, 
in the respect just mentioned, they do not appear by any 
means to deserve the censure with which thev have been 
recently visited, in an official report, by the Poor Law Board.* 
It is there said, " As regards the number of paupers relieved, 
it has been the practice heretofore to take the number relieved 
daring the quarter ended at Lady-day in each year, as re- 
presenting the aggregate number of paupers ; and thus a 
quarter, ordinarily the heaviest in point of destitution, became 
the standard for estimating the extent of pauperism. More- 
over, as there is frequently an interruption in the relief, the 
same paupers with their families were by this course entered 
more than once during the quarter, and were on each occasion 
counted as distinct persons. Such an estimate must obviously 
have greatly exceeded the number actually in receipt of relief. 
In like manner the number of vagrants relieved was made to 
appear much greater than it really was, as every individual 
of that class was returned by each of the several unions in 
which he ha<l been relieve<l during the quarter." 

It would seem that this criticism is, in some respects, 
wholly unfounded. First: "An interruption in the relief" 
would not, as is here supposed, cause paupers to be entere<l 
twice on a relief list of the same quarter. In the former 
relief list, which was for each quarter, and not, like the 
|>resi*nt relief list, for a whole half-year f, one single entry 
of the paupt»r's name was ina<lc on his first receiving relief; 
each subse^iuent occasion of relief, during the cjuarter, whe- 
ther his chargeability hatl been inti»rrupte<l or not, would 
be si»t down, by the relieving officer, in a column appro- 
priateil to the wec»k in which the relief was given, and 
opfiosite ti) the original and single entry of the man^s name. 
Clearly, therefore, no such cause of inaccuracy arises as is 

• CofiMitat«(l uinltT the statute W^ II Vict. r. I()9.. wh'wh rajne into 
ofirnUi<m «»ii the 1 7th IkccmlHT, 1 84 7. 
t Set! am'?, \K II.. and notc» il). 
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here suggested. In the next place, the quarter's return, if 
ever used as " a standard for estimating the extent of pau- 
perism," was used in such a manner, that no one could, by the 
selection of the winter quarter, rather than that of spring, 
summer, or autumn, be led into any error whatever. 

The use mainly made of the Return, by the Poor Law Com* 
missioners themselves, seems to have been in comparing the 
pauperism of different years. Now and then they ventured to 
estimate the absolute nimiber of paupers relieved in a whole 
year : for instance, on the 1st May, 1845, after stating the 
number of paupers relieved in the March quarter, they 
subjoin : *^ From this statement it appears that the total 
number of persons relieved in the three months ending Lady- 
day, 1844, amounted to nearly a million and a half, and were 
about Oy per cent, of the entire population, according to the 
census of 1841. Of the million and half of persons thus 
relieved, a large proportion were permanent paupers: but 
the number of new cases in the other three quarters may be 
safely estimated at half a million ; so that the number of 
persons relieved in England and Wales in the course of the 
parochial year, 1844, may be taken at about two millions, or 
nearly one-eighth part of the actual population. In other 
words, about 1 person in 8, through the entire population, 
received relief from the poor's-ratc at some time during the 
year."* 

Manifestly, the Poor Law Commissioners do not use the 
single quarter as an absolute standard ; but merely act on the 
supposition, that the relief of destitution, during a single 
quarter, cannot embrace all the paupers of the entire year ; 
and they certainly make a very moderate allowance, which, 
when made, must have seemed to be a vague estimate or 
guess, and which now appears to be below the truth, in 
resjxict of the additional paupers relieved in the remaining 
nine months of the year. After all, as a means of approxi- 
mating towards the great desideratum, the number of poor 
people relieved in a year, these much abused returns are 

♦ Eleventh Anmiul Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 3. 
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of more use, even now, than the perfectly accurate record 
of a single day's pauperism, as recently published by the 
Poor Law Board, though of much less use, for such a 
purpose, than the unpublished rettuns, of the persons relieved 
in a whole half-year, would be. 

The inferences drawn by the Poor Law Board, in the same 
Report, from comparison of the two classes of returns, seem 
to be equally unfounded. " The mode formerly adopted for 
ascertaining the number of persons in receipt of relief, although 
affording a means of comparing the pauperism of one year 
with that of another, has led to erroneous conclusions, in re- 
gard to the extent of pauperism. The returns set forth in 
our last report, were obtained under the former mode, and 
show that 1,626,201 * persons, out of a population of 
14,453,000, were relieved during the quarter ended at Lady- 
day, 1848. From this it has been supposed, that 1 in every 
9 of the population was a pauper. The retxims of which 
the foregoing table is a summary, show, however, that the 
number actually in receipt of relief on the 1st July, 1848, 
was 893,743, out of a population of 14,501,000, or less than 
I pauper in every 16 of the population." f 

If I understand aright this passage, it is intended to show 
that the two modes are each a measure of the same thing^ and 
that one of them ascertains it accurately, which the other 
does not How the facts, first, that the number of persons 
reliered on a given day, were 1 in 16 on the population, and 
•eoondly, that those relieved, in the course of tliat or any 
other quarter of t)ie year, were as many as 1 in 9 on the 
population, can be supposed to be necessarily inconsistent, I 
aiB at a loss to discover. 

The extreme importance of judging correctly of the pro- 
portion which able-bodied adult pauperism bears to the ge- 
neral pauperism of tlie country, has prevented me from rest- 
ing satisfied with the <lata given by the above-mcntione<l 
retams, and has led me to bestow a s[)ccial attention on the 



onmbcr (if poor pcrwru relieved in the 592 umitmi which existed in 
IM4I . tee Uw Fim AnniuU Rei>ort of the Poor Law Boanl. 1848, p. 3. 
f iMrriod AnnuAl Rrport of the Poor I aw Board, p. 10. 

C 
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question. Since the able-bodied adults are likely to be charge- 
able for very much shorter periods than other classes of die 
indigent poor, it is manifest that mere returns, such as have 
been published by the Poor Law Board, of the proportion of 
the able-bodied adults to the whole number of poor on a 
single day, give no more aid, probably give even less, than 
did the former returns of the Poor Law Conunissioners, 
towards determining the proportion between the able-bodied 
adults and the whole number of paupers of any given year. 

An accurate comparison between able-bodied adult paupers 
and the corresponding number of paupers of all classes r©- 
ceiving relief on given days, and during an entire half-year, 
is furnished by a subjoined table*, founded on returns ob- 
tained, in this instance, from a population of 850,895. The 
following are some of the results of my table. 



NumbcT of adult able- 
bodied Males recelTing 
Out-door Relief on 1st 
Julj, 1850. 


Total Number re- 
ceiving Out-door Re- 
lie.' on 1st July, la&O. 


Number of adult able- 
bodied Males receiving 
Relief during some part 
of ttie Half-year. 


Total Number re. 

ceiring Relief durlnc 

some part of the Hall* 

year. 


1461 


28,740 


6120 


60^96 



In other words, it appears that the able-bodied adult 
males are only about 1 in 20 on the whole number of poor 
relieved on a given day, and are 1 in 10 on the whole 
number relieved in the summer half-year. The winter half- 
year would exhibit a still greater disproportion. 

It appears also that the number of different able-bodied 
men relieved even in one half-year, is four times as great 
as the number of that class receiving relief on a given day, 
although the total number of all classes of out-door poor 
relieved in the half-year is little more than double the number 
relieved on any given day. The average duration of the 
chargeability of able-bodied meriy is manifestly only one-half 
of the general average duration of chargeability. 

It may safely be concluded that the able-bodied men 
who receive parish relief, do not, on the average, remain 

♦ Sec Appendix. 
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chai^geable longer than two months: in other words, that 
there tote relieved, of this particular class of paupers, in the 
course of the year, six times as many as are, on the average, 
receiving relief on each day of the year. 

The mean number of able-bodied adult males relieved on 
the 1st January and the 1st July, 1849, was as follows : 

In-door ..... 7,925 
Out-door .... 47,715 

Total - - 55,640 

During the year, the whole number of the men thus re- 
lieved would therefore be 55,640 x 6 = 333,840 ; and each of 
these men is able-bodied, able to serve his country either in 
peace or war; he only wants employment to become, or 
remain, a useful member of society/ This band of brothers, 
upwards of 300,000, " nourris par la patrie " in their state of 
destitution, constituto an army greater, in its numerical force 
at least, than that of the 228,889 men, recently raised in 
countries inhabited by 17,902,295 subjects of a great military 
mooarchy, the Austrian Empircf 

If pauperism were not ashamed of showing itself, and wore 
a bttdge, as it once did, we should meet pauper pensioners at 
every turn in England, just as, in Austria in 1851, soldiers 
are met at every place of public resort ; and the men in 
mifbrm seem almost to equal, in number, those in plain 
dotliea. 

Women form by far the largest part of the whole number // 
at mivit paupers. The observation has been made long ago by 
ViUenn^ and others, and applies to the pauperism of Franco 
and Belgium, as well as to our own. The table referred 
iD in the last page, exemplifies this law of pauperism. The 

* Who doei not remember the words of the poet ? 

Gnrtam eit, qnod petrue dvcm popaloquo dedisti, 

Si frnaa^ vt pelrbe lit idooeui, atilis agria, 

Ctilis H bellonmi H pedi rthoM agendii : 

f lmim i u n enim intcrent« quibiui arttboi, et qaibof hoDc tu 

Ifaribof tnitifuti. 

t See Appendix. The figures in the text are from ** Tafcln sur ScatiiCik der 

hie, fur die Jahrr I84fi und 1846 " Vi(*nna, 1850. 
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published returns of the Poor Law Board sliow that it always 
obtains. On the 1st January, 1850, a period of the year 
when the proportion of female to that of male adults, receiv- 
ing relief, is lower than it is in the summer or autumn, the 
numbers relieved in the parishes in union in England and 
Wales were as follows : — 

Adult Males . . - . . 178,068 

Adult Females ----- 350,446 

Children under Sixteen - - - - 350,480 

Total - - 878,994 

A view of the number of the indigent poor receiving the 
out-door relief of secours a domicile, administered by the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance in Paris, shows the same excess of 
women over men in the persons receiving relief. * The pro- 
portion of children relieved is, however, much smaller than 
ours, as might be expected in a country where population is 
progressing at a much slower rate than ^'ith us. 

It is to be observed that, among the Parisian children, the 
girls are only a little more numerous than the boys; but, 
among the adults, there are, in the twelfth arrondissement, 
4643 women, and only 2759 men : in other words, there are 
about 7 women to 4 men; nearly the same enormous dis- 
proportion as exists between the sexes in the pauperism of 
England. 

Widows form a numerous class of the chargeable poor. 
The proportion which they bear to the total number of poor 
receiving relief on given days, will be seen by a subjoined 
table, t 

It appears that the number of widows is full 6*80 per cent 
of the whole number of poor persons receiving out-door relief. 
But the ordinary proportion of widows and widowers, taken 
together, to the whole population, is 7 per cent only. J The 

• See, in the Appendix to this chapter, the table given by M. Buret, De la 
Misere des Classes laborieuses en Angleterre et en France, torn. i. p. 267. 
t See Appendix. 
J This proportion seems to be invariable ; bat the proportion between the 
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proportion of widows found in the ranks of pauperism is, 
therefore, one among many indications of the excessive mor- 
tality, which is generally prevalent throughout the poorer 
classes of our community. 

Awfully great as is the number of these 350,000 children 
under 16, found in the daily list of English pauperism, 
it by no means represents the whole number of children 
under 16, who, in the course of any given year, are relieved, 
for a longer or a shorter period, out of the poor rate. The 
whole number of children so relieved cannot, I fear, be less 
than 1,000,000. 

Such of these children as are numbered among the out- 
door poor need no sjxjcial consideration, for they are wholly 
under the care of parents, or natural guardians ; and the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law deals with them merely as mem- 
bers of the family to wliich they belong. But in respect of 
such children, when relieved in workhouses, the position of 
the givers of relief is very different The average daily 
number of children ifiider 16, who, for some years past, have 
been inmates of workhouses, has varied mainly from 40,000 
to 50,000. About one-half of them are " orphans, or children 
relieved without their parents."* 

It may be supposed that tliis number of children in work- 
houses will be liable to a much less fluctuation than tlio 
number of adult paupers there. We are now enabled, by 
means of a valuable report, made by Mr. Doyle to the Poor 
Law Board, and published since most of tlieso pages were 
written, to ascertain pretty closely the proportion between 

vidovB ftad widowen who coDftituto the 7 per cent, raries gprcatlj in different 
oMmnet : in Frmnce there arc more than two widows to one widower ; in 
EsfUod more than four: Morcan do Jonn^ii, EUmenU de StatiMttqw^ fu S64. 

* Tbe number of thin cbus on litt July, 1849, wm 22,485 ; on 1st January, 
ISSQi, t3^9S. I do not understand why Mr. Doyle concludes (in his report 
«f 3lrt l>?ccmber, 18&0), that of the whole number of children, who arc at any 
time in workhousca, not more than abuut 15 per cent, should be considered 
«rphaiiage, and from btinj; dcmrrtcd, ** as bcin); permanently chargeable, 
tberefore, wholly under the control of the guardians.'* It appears to me, 
llieir number is fully 50 per cent, uf the whole number f>f children receiving, 
oa aay giren day, in-door relief. Tliis rlai^ uf urphaii and dcscrtc<l chUdren 
a, of eoarte, that which will mainly su|)ply the inmates of district M:h«K>U. 

c .1 
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the number of children under 16, in workhouses on a 
given day, and the whole number of such children admitted 
into the same workhouses during an entire year. Mr. Doyle's 
report comprehends unions in the counties of Chester and 
Salop, and in Wales, The number of children in work- 
houses in those unions on the 1st December, 1849, and the 
number admitted into the same workhouses during the next 
year, were as follows : 



Number of Children in the 
Workhouses on lit Dec. 1M9. 


Number afdmltted (torn 1st Dec. 
1849 to 1st Dec. 1860. 


Total rellered in the Work- 
houses during the Year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girk. 


Total. 


1,003 


779 


1,782 


1,782 


1,629 


3,411 


2,785 


2,408 


5,193 



The day's total, 1782, indicates a year's total of 5193, so that 
the number of pauper children on a given day is one third of 
that of the year. The number of childi^n, therefore, who, in 
the course of every year, are inmates of our workhouses, will 
be not less than 120,000 to 150,000, since the average daily 
number there appears to be from 40,000 to 50,000. 

Among the many things in the administration of the Poor 
Law which urgently require reform, the condition of these 
helpless children of indigence, especially such of them as have 
only the State for a parent, holds a foremost place. If they 
are to be clothed, and fed, and lodged at the expense of 
rate-payers, surely it concerns the interest of such rate- 
payers, as well as that of the poor outcasts themselves, that 
each of them should be removed from the contamination 
of the workhouse, and be so dealt with, as to have a reason- 
able chance of becoming an honest and industrious man or 
woman.* 

Every one agrees that the poor-rate is to maintain these 
pauper children: it must, therefore, be worth while, even 

♦ Even the heathen poet could exclaim, 

Nil dictu fcedum visuqiic \ukc liiuiua taiigat 
Intra qiue puer eat ! 
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on pecuniaiy grounds, to relieve tliem firom the pemi- 
ciotiB influences of common workhouses, and to bestow on 
them such opportunities of an industrial, moral, and religious 
training, as may make them worthy members of a civilised 
Christian community. There can be no difficulty about even 
religious training in the case of pauper oq^hans. No class 
of the destitute seems so urgently to need some amelioration 
in its condition. For the pauper child, the workhouse is, in 
many cases, a prison ; and its administration may easily be so 
conducted as to exercise an influence more powerful for evil 
to the child, than the ordinary contamination of a prison is to 
the adult The neglect of these unhappy children, in work- 
houses, ''has long been visited in bitter retribution on the 
country. * A very large proportion of the inmates of all the 
London prisons,' writes Mr. Hickson, who made an extensive 
inquiry and report on the subject, ' have passed, as a pre- 
paratory step, some portion of their lives in workhouses. In 
Tothill Fields Prison I examined twenty-five boys, whom 1 
found at the treadmill, thirteen of whom were workhouse 
boys. In the Coldbath Fields Prison, the House of Cor- 
rection at Brixton, Clerkenwell New Prison, the Penitentiary, 
and other prisons, I examined a considerable number who 
had passed tlirough workhouses. In the Euryalus convict 
ship, 25 boys out of 150 had lived in workhouses.* " 

The above is the language of Mr. Tufnell, in a valuable 
Appendix to a Report on the Training of Pauper Children, 
and on District Schools, published ten years ago by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. In that Report (p. ix.), the commis- 
sioners, after speaking of their own recommendation of 
district schools to the House of Commons, subjoin, that their 
own subsequent experience abundantly proved, that such an 
arrangement was necessary to the success of their efibrts to 
place, in a career of virtuous and successful industry, orphans 
and other cliildren deprived of their natural protectors. In 
similar terms speak the diflerent assistant commissioners, 
whose views, with most satisfactory and apparently conclusive 
reasons for thorn, are apjK'nded to the KejMnt. ** If the 

c 4 
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class of workliouse children is to be effectually saved from 
future pauperism and vice," says Sir Edmund Head (p. 379-), 
'^ district schools^ and notldng eUe^ must be looked upon as the 
means." 

A common popular argument, against the establishment 
of efRcient district schools, for poor children in workhouses, 
is suflSciently refuted by Mr. Tufiiell, in one of the papers 
appended to tlie last-mentioned report. He says : " It would 
be said that we should be giving the pauper children a 
better education than that obtained by the independent 
labourer's child. While I allow and lament this truth, I 
wholly deny its force. Because the schooling of children out 
of the workhouse is neglected, is this a valid reason and 
excuse for wholly neglecting those who are within it ? Ac- 
cording to this argument, not a smgle ray of moral or reli- 
gious knowledge should be allowed to illumine the mind of 
a pauper child; he should be brought up a perfect brute, 
since it is certain that this is the lot of innumerable inde- 
pendent children." Again : " The extreme ignorance of most 
children when they first enter the workhouse, together with 
the great ease with which, in a well-conducted school, they 
appear to be taught and reformed, affords a pleasing presage 
of the good that might result to society, were all those, whose 
condition seems cast irrevocably among the most degraded, 
thus furnished, as they easily might be, with that internal 
safeguard against future misconduct which a sound edu- 
cation affords. On entering the workhouse it frequently 
happens that children, even those who are fourteen or fifteen 
years old, do not know a letter, have never heard the Lord's 
Prayer, nor even of a God ; but their docility is usually un- 
bounded. From the perfect control that the circumstance 
of their boarding in the house gives the master, and their 
consequent freedom from all corrupt external influences, and 
those petty interruptions to constant attendance that so fre- 
quently thin the ranks of a village school, the instruction is 
imbibed witli a rapidity that far surpasses the progress in 
day schools. It is also wortliy of remark, that those children 
who most distinixuish themselves for ability and good con- 
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duct mre, very generally, those who are orphans or entirely 
deserted. The caase is obvious. — Those who consider this 
question on the low ground of economy, should calculate 
the incidental expenses that arise, owing to the present 
defective system, as every boy who stays in the house 
a year beyond the time at which, under improved manage- 
ment, he would be able to get work, costs his parish at least 
HL The cost should also be taken into account, of relieving 
those in after life, who, in consequence of their early inefficient 
training, have not the energy or the talent to preserve inde- 
l^endence, and are hence constant recipients of relief, and 
pass their latter days as pensioners on the parish purse. To 
this should also be added the ex|)ense of those whom this bad 
education may lead into courses of crime, and who prey upon 
society, to the average amount, according to the constabulary 
re|iort, of not less than 258. weekly." 

When it was once understood that, by a small extra outlay 
in educating these children of workhouses, much could be 
d<Hie towards the prevention of future pauperism and crime, 
[Hirliament was induced to adopt the views so strongly re- 
commended to their consideration ; and, in the year 1844, by 
the statute 7 & 8 Vict, c 101. s. 40., the Poor Law Com- 
missioners are authorised, '* as and when they may see fit,** 
to combine unions and parishes '^ into school districts, for the 
management of any class or classes of infant poor, not above 
the age of sixteen years, being chargeable to any such {uirish 
or union, who are oqJians, or are deserted by their parents, 
or whose parents, or surviving |)arent or guardians, are con- 
senting to the placing of such children in the school of such 
district ; but the said commissioners shall not include in any 
such district, any parish, any part of which would be more 
than fifteen miles from any other part of such di^^trict" It 
is perha|)S to be regrette<l that the last restriction was intro- 
duced into the statute, for it is mainly in thinly |x?opled and 
extensive country districts that the present workhouse of a 
tingle union furnishes the smallest moons of training the 
pauper chilil ; and [K^rluips it is also pnciscly in this class cif 
unions that unwillingness Uy incur any ri^sk uf adtling to the 
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poor-rate for an educational purpose, is most likely to be 
found. • 

The powers thus conferred on the Poor Law Commissioners 
were found insufficient to bring about the establishment of 
school districts; and in 1848, a statute (11 & 12 Vict c 82.) 
was passed to extend those powers. But, down to January, 
1849, no progress whatever seems to have been made in car- 
rying out the law. In that month there occurred a great 
sacrifice of life among pauper children, who, farmed out by 
their respective parishes, were kept in an establishment of 
a Mr. Drouet, at Tooting, in Surrey. By this calamity, 
the condition of the metropolitan children was brought under 
the more immediate notice of the Poor Law Board, who 
"deemed it a fitting opportunity to make renewed efforts 
for the establishment of district schools." • But, even after 
the passing of the additional statute, and notwithstanding these 
renewed efforts, and the recorded opinion of so many com- 
petent authorities, that the ordinary workhouse is not a 
proper school for the young, and cannot be made one, the 
change introduced in the mode of educating these pauper 
children, has consisted rather in an endeavour to improve the 
workhouse school, than to carry out the real hope and inten- 
tion of parliament The First Report of the Poor Law 
Board, dated 31st December, 1848, informs us that "in many 
unions the boards of guardians have applied themselves with 
much energy to the industrial training of the children in the 
workhouse schools, and have taken active measures for their 
instruction in useAil occupations, so far as the limited resources 
of a single union would allow ; " but it goes on to state the be- 
lief of the Board, ** that a really effective system of education and 
industrial training can only be established in unions having a con^ 
siderable population^ or where several unions are combined for the 
purpose."*^ And in the following year the Board at once avows 
the principle on which it has proceeded, and shows how little it 
has accomplished. " In dealing with this subject, we have been 
anxious to carry with us the convictions and feelings of the 

* Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 13. 
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guardians ; and, although wc are empowered to form school 
districts without the assent of the guardians, we^deemed it 
important that their cordial cooperation should be secured. 
No school district has, therefore, been declared, without the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
concerned in it being first obtained." 

When the Poor Law Board thus abstains from moving at 
all, until it can carry with it, in each case, not merely the 
convictions, but even the feelings of the guardians, and only 
performs its own proper and exclusive function, when the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
has been first obtained for its doing so, we really need not 
wonder at finding that, down to tlic end of the year 1849, so 
little progress was made in carrying out these important 
improvements in the poor law. Nor can it surprise any one 
to read, in the same Report, the avowal, by the Poor Law 
Ik>ard, that success in the establishment of district schools 
had not been so great as they could have desired ; although, 
as they add, the efibrts made were not altogether unavailing, 
** three very important school districts having, within the 
year, been formed in and near the metropolis." In addition 
to the three school districts thus constituted in and near 
London, three others were formed in the country; and, by 
the end of the year 1849, out of more than 15,000 places 
in England and Wales, separately maintaining their poor, 
259 only, contained in twenty unioas, had obtained the benefit 
of these educational provisions of the legislature, by being 
combined into six school districts. During the whole of the 
following year, no addition was made to this number, cither 
in town or country. This is stated in the Third Annual 
Ke{)ort of the Poor Law Board, in the following terms. 
** The importance of affording to the cliildren in union work- 
houses, such an education as may best tend to raise them 
from the class of paupers to that of independent labourers and 
artizans, is becoming more and more felt, by boards of 
|;uardiaiis. Still, little progress has been made during the 
Vi'ar in the formation of school districts, under the provisions 
uf the 7 & ^ Vict. c. 101. ; and although the uiatter has, in 
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some instances, repeatedly been brought before the board of 
guardians'of the unions proposed to be included in districts, 
the number of those opposed to their formation has appeared 
to be such as to preclude the hope, at all events for the 
present, and especially in the rural unions, that the provisions 
of the law, in regard to such schools, can be made generally 
available/* 

The repeated attempts here alluded to are, I suppose, such 
as have been made, at the instance of the Poor Law Board, 
by Poor Law Inspectors, in the vain hope of persuading 
boards of guardians to adopt provisions of the law, which seem 
unavailing and nugatory, till the guardians think fit them- 
selves to legislate, by so adopting them. The Poor Law 
Board is manifestly impotent to carry out its recorded con- 
viction, of ten years standing, on this subject : and its progress, 
in the endeavour to do so, is such, that if continued, at its 
present rate, some generations must pass away, before the 
country will be properly supplied with district schools. 

The enormous number of pauper children, so large a pro- 
portion of whom are inmates of workhouses, and the neglect 
of Parliament, or of the Poor Law Board, or of Boards of 
Guardians, eflFectually to organise district schools, tend 
strongly to connect juvenile crime with the pauperism of the 
country. To this subject I shall revert, in considering the 
relative pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing 
districts. M. Ducpetiaux has well observed, that the recent 
increase, in criminality of juvenile delinquents, in Belgium, is 
explained by the statistics of indigence. 

The Reports on Elementary Schools, recently published 
with the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
show how totally inadequate to the educational wants of the 
children of the working classes generally arc the means of edu- 
cation now provided. And even those inadequate means exist, 
in many parts of the country, only for a small fraction of the 
population. In Wiltshire and Berkshire, agricultural counties 
which, probably, are on a level with others in this respect, 
less than half the children of the labouring classes go to school 
at all, and those who do go, leave for the most part at so very 
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early an age, that their schooling docs extremely little towards 
cultivating either their moral or their intellectual nature.*^ 
Moreover, the sort of education often furnish^ where there 
is a school for the children, may be judged of by the instance 
recorded by Mr. Moseley f of a school ** of considerable repu- 
tation,** even provided with a master^ attended by children of 
farmers as well as of labourers, and having more than the 
usual proportion of big children. ** Of the first class, com- 
posed of eleven children, four only could write the Belief on 
tlieir slates correctly, as to the spelling ; only two had any 
knowledge, however slight, of geography ; and seven did not 
know the name of the country in which they live. When 
told, and asked, who governs our country, they were unable 
to tell, and appeared to attach no definite idea to the in- 
quiry. Six children only, out of eighty-two, could read with 
tolerable ease and correctness, in books of general information, 
and seven others only could read in the Scriptures. One boy 
was learning the compound rules in arithmetic, four were in 
division, and twenty-six in addition, but not one in the first 
cla^s could write in figures the number ten thousand and ten^ 
and not one could multiply correctly 3^ 6*. SJ. by 6. The 
children of the second and every lower class were ignorant 
of the simplest facts in Scripture histor}' ; none of them could 
read correctly a simple sentence, or write in figures the num- 
ber four hundred and seventy-eight, or toll the product of 4 
bv 9.^ 

It has been said that ** The State has awakened to tho 
conviction, that it is bound both by duty and by necessity to 
take care that its whole ])opulation shall have such an educa- 
tion as promises to render them peaceable and orderly, and to 
fit them for the intelligent dischar<;e of their functions as 
menil)ers of a free state." { If the State has not awakencnl 
to tliis conviction, its slumber will, ere long, be disturbed by 

• Mr. Mi*flcT*j« Goncral Hepurt, Minutci) of tlie Committee <>f Cuunril i>n 
Edoration, fur 1850-51, vuL ii. p. 1. 

t Mr. MfKM^lrj's Re|>ort, ibitl. p. 8. 

X Archdraron Harv's Sermon, ** Fxlucation the Nccewit/ of Mankind.** 
Lutukm, J. W. Parker, 1851. 
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the voice of the country crying out for the fulfihnent of the 
great duty of the State, which has been so long and so sadly 
neglected. It is a cheering fact that men of different parties, 
and of different religious views, who have entered into con-^ 
troversy as to the mode in which the duty shall be performed, 
all agree that a vastly improved system of education, for the 
great body of the people, is become of paramount necessity to 
the well-being of the whole community. It is one of the 
many glories of Manchester to be the battle-field of this con- 
troversy*: and I rejoice to find, since the above sentences 
were written, that a bishop of the Church of England, ** who 
has devoted the best years of his life to the work of educa- 
tion," is now urging on his clergy to employ their most 
strenuous exertions to obtain some settlement of the great 
question of education of the young, f 

' Now that 3,000,000 of our population, belonging to an 
ignorant, degraded, and miserable pauper class, actually re- 
ceive parish relief in the course of every year, and indicate 
the existence of a still larger class to which they belong, 
and which is but little, if at all, less ignorant, degraded, and 
miserable than themselves, it becomes high time not merely 
for Christian philanthropists, but for practical statesmen, to 
turn their attention to effecting some elevation and improve- 
^ ment in the condition and instruction of the great masses of the 
people. The ignorance in which those masses are left, may be 
seen in some of Mr. Clay's valuable reports on the Preston 
House of Correction. The appalling ignorance of criminals 
is a proof, if proof be needed, of the total want of education 
of the whole class from which the bulk of criminals is sup- 
plied. In 1850, Mr. Clay says, « With reference to 1636 
male prisoners, it is a fact that 674 were unable to read in the 
slightest degree ; 646 were ignorant of the Saviour's name, 
and unable to repeat a word of intelligible prayer ; and 1111 

♦ See the Scheme of Secular Edncation proposed by the National Public 
Schools Association, compared with the Manchester and Salford Borough Edu- 
cation Bill. London, Longmans, 1851. 

t Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Manchester, by James Prince, Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, p. 29. Jxjndon, 1851. 
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were unable to name the months of the year in their proper 
order; while 713 were well acquainted with the exciting 
adventures and villanies of Turpin and Jack Sheppard^ and 
admired them as friends and favourers of the poor, inasmuch 
as if they did rob, they robbed the rich for the poor.** • 

Sadly does the State neglect its duty, when such is the 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition of a numerous class 
of its children. The Pagans of the ancient world admitted 
the existence of this duty ; and it has been justly observed, 
that ** the philosophers of antiquity well knew what an 
important part of man's work it was to educate the young 
to become worthy active members of their civil common- ; 
wealths. Hence education was ever a main element in ) 
their scheme of polity, whether practical or ideal** But 
this duty wo, who call ourselves Christians, and profess to 
follow the divine precept, ** Love one another," entirely 
neglect to fulfiL 

* The B«T. J. CU7*t Bepoct on the IVeiton Houe of Correctioii, for 1S50, 
pfi. 53, 54. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE NUMBER, COST, AND CONDITION OF PAUPERS IN THE 

METROPOLIS. 

Fer me si ra nclla citt^ dolcnte. Dante. 

The great Babylon of the modem world now contains 
2,361,640 inhabitants; a number far exceeding the popu- 
lation of many considerable kingdoms and countries of con- 
tinental Europe, and nearly equalling that of the whole of 
Scotland. • The pauperism of the metropolis is, on many 
accounts, entitled to be considered by itself; and I shall 
therefore endeavour to overcome any difficulty which may be 
found in the way of so considering it, and at once proceed to 
lay before my reader the number and cost of maintaining 
that great division of the army of English pauperism which 
constitutes its metropolitan force. 

Following the same order as was pursued in the first 
chapter, I begin with ancient charitable foundations, and will 
comprehend under the same head the rest of the organisation 
of public charity, so far as it is independent of relief under 
the poor law. 

We have seen that, in the sixteenth century, it was thought 
fit to suppress the separate administration of relief to the poor 
as furnished by then existing charitable foundations; and 
that all income derived from such foundations was then, both 
in England Jind France, placed in the hands which admi- 
nistered relief under the " poor law " of the day. 

Since the Reformation the legislature has always permitted 
the revenues of such property to be administered inde- 
j>endently of the relief raised in parishes by compulsory 

* The population of the kingdom of Hanover is 1,741,000; of Saxony, 
1,770,000; of Wirtemberg, 1,645,000 ; that of Austria IVojxir is as follows : 
Lower Austria, 1,531,034; Upper Austria, 870,676; making a whole of 
2,401,710 ; that of all Scotland is 2,870,784. 
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taxation under the poor law ; and the benevolence of private 
founders has greatly added to the amount of parochial and 
other charities appropriated to the relief of the poor. Such 
charities now produce yearly^ as we have seen, an income of 
l,209,395f. 12*. M. 

Among the principal of these charitable foundations are 
the royal hospitals of London. Two of them, St Thomas's 
Hospital and Christ's Hospital, were founded by Edward VI., 
in order to provide, in some measure, for the sick and the im- 
potent poor in and about the metropolis. At the present day 
the annual income of these two hospitals alone is about 
85,000/1 ; and the number of persons annually cured and 
relieved, as in-patients and out-patients, at St Thomas's 
Hospiul, is 50,000.* 

The summary of the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into Charities gives the following statement of the in- 
come from the property of charitable foundations, administered 
in the City of London, in Westminster, and in the County 
of Middlesex. All these foundations, whether in London, 
Westminster, or Middlesex, belong to our Metrojwlis ; with the 
exception, probably, of a trifling part of the 31,440/.16«. lie/., 
attributed to the county of Middlesex. 

£ 8. (I. 

(Royal Hospitals .... 128,763 15 5 

Chartered Companies ... 85,685 18 8 

Parochial Charities ... 38,703 8 6 

Westminster 18,557 15 7 

Middlesex 31,440 16 11 

£303,151 15 1 

* The preaent annua] revenue of Sc. Thomatt's Htjcpitnl u 25,000^ See Low's 
of liundon, p. 6. ^ Ihirin); the pa^t year there have been care<l and 
froin thitf hwpttal, uf tick and wuunded, maimed and dMcaM.»d pcrftiiis, 
4S40 tn-patirnta, and 51.996 medical and nurf^ical out-patienta, includini; 
rn— hini. tuoie of wbtim hare huen relieved with money and nci*c««arie» at 
fktk ifepartnre, to arc^muiuMlate and support them in their joumeyi to their 
ttftnl hahttati«iDi. Duried from theniT, 'i76. lieniaininK under care, in- 
398 ; ottt-patienti* and camialtiea, :27(M>. T«iCal 59,710. The hospital 
accmnmodatkm f<»r 428 be<U. The two win}^ wore rvbniU upon the 
Qif the appruachea to I^ndon Bridge, and they alone alTord room for 
l<a* The rerenoc of Christ*s Hospital is 60,000/. a year : ibid. p. 322. 

D 
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Mr. Sampson Low's Account of the Charities of London, 
recently published, shows that, omitting from the account 
all parochial charities, and such as are in the gift of the City 
companies, the metropolitan charities derive, yearly, from 
property, 1,022,864/., and, from voluntary contributions, 
741,869/., making a total of 1,764,733/. But some of these 
charities cannot be said to relieve merely the indigent poor. 
Selecting, from Mr. Low's summary, the numerous hospitals 
and other establishments by which relief is constantly afforded, 
in the metropolis, to the indigent poor, we find that the fol- 
lowing is their aggregate yearly income : 

£ 
Voluntary contributions - - - - 193,840 

Property ----- 319,696 

Total - 513,536 

It is not easy to ascertain, exactly, among how many per- 
sons these charities distribute their aid. The result of 
Mr. Low's researches into the matter is, that, during the 
year 1848-9, the general medical hospitals alone relieved, as 
in-patients or as out-patients, no fewer than 329,608 per- 
sons*; and the fifty special medical charities, 105,997 persons.! 
Upon the whole, we may safely conclude that 500,000 poor 
persons receive assistance, either in medical or other relief, in 
the course of the year, from the sum of 513,536/., dispensed 
by the charities referred to. \ 

Last of all comes the official pauperism with which relieving 
officers, overseers of the poor, boards of guardians, the Poor 
I^aw Board, and last, not least, the parochial rate-payers of 
the metropolis, have to deal. The following table shows 
the amount and distribution, in the Districts of the registrar- 
general, of the pauperism of the metropolis, in the years 
which ended on 25th March, 1847, and 25th March, 1850.§ 

* The Charities of London, p. 4. t Ibid. p. 20. 

X For the details of tliese charities, see Appendix. 

§ A Table in the Appendix will exhibit the pauperism of the several Uniont 
and Parishes which constitute each of these Districts. 
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DlitrkU. 



WeMlem - 

Northern - 
Central 

I EaiUrrn - 

Soathern • 

Total 



PopolatioQ, Ift5i 



376,427 
490,396 
393,256 
485,522 
616,635 



2,362,236 



Net rraulof 

Frop^tf M 

■Metwd to the 

Poor Rate In 

IM7. 



£ 
2,086,605 
1,951,232 
1,877,714 
1.068,272 
1,845,695 



8,829,518 



Amount expended for the Relief 
of the Poor in the Year ended 



Ladjr-dajr. 1M7. 

£ 
100,706 
109,759 
156,735 
104,165 
163,604 



634,969 



Lady-day. lUO. 



£ 

123,255 
145,074 
172,424 
123,821 
177,148 



741,722 



Among how many poor persons is the enormous sum of 
634,369/., or 715,680/., the cost of the official pauperism of 
the metropolis, yearly distributed ? 1 low much is expended 
in in-dix)r relief? how much in out-door? The questions 
arc important, in several points of view, and do not admit of 
any direct answer. The Reports of the Poor Law Board, are 
really of no use whatever, towards determining the number of 
the metroj)olitan poor. The number of paupers relieved on 
the 1st of January, and the 1st of July, in each year, is, no 
doubt, given for Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, as well as for 
oilier counties of England and Wales ; but the great Metro- 
{N)lis, as defined by the registrar-general, does not appear at 
ml! in the Annual Ke|K)rt of the Poor Law Board as pre- 
sented to Parliament. The troublesome operation of extract- 
ing the exi)enditure of each metro])oIitan union and parish, 
firom the pages of the Annual He(H>rt, enables us to determine 
accurately the yearly sum exiHjnded in relief in the metro- 
polis; but there are no details given from which to determine 
tlie number of pau|K*rs, amcmg whom that relief is distri- 
butetL 

In this want of ])ublished official infonnation, it has Ikh^u 
a matter of some difficnltv, to detennine the number of the 
metropolitan |)oor. One important fact is obtained from the 
census of 1841. The inmates of metrojwlitan workhouses 
on the night of June 6-7, 1K41, was 19,496. Now, to as- 
certain the average number of such inmates from 1841 to 
1S50, we must take into account a small extension of area, as 

l> 2 
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well as a considerable increase in population and in absolute 
pauperism, during the period; not forgetting that, in June^ 
the number of paupers in workhouses is below the average of 
the whole year. All these things considered, I concluded, 
some time ago, that 21,500 might safely be taken as the aver- 
age number in metropolitan workhouses, on each day of the 
last ten years. The absolute necessity which 1 was under, 
for other purposes, of obtaining a large number of actual 
returns from clerks to guardians and vestry clerks, has shown 
me that my estimate was too low. 

In the year which ended on 25th March, 1851, metropo- 
litan pauperism was much less than it was in 1849 or 1850. 
It may probably be taken, that pauperism in London, during 
the last year, has been rather under than above its average 
during the decennial period from 1841 to 1850. Actual 
returns, obtained from the greater part of the whole metro- 
politan district, show conclusively that, in the year ended on 
25th March, 1851, the average number of inmates of work- 
houses was not less than 23,000. I therefore take 23,000 as 
the number of the metropolitan in-door poor. The corre- 
sponding average number of poor receiving out-door relief in 
the metropolis is 68,000. It will probably be found to have 
been somewhat less, during the year ended 25th March, 1851 ; 
but, notwithstanding the increase of population, its average 
during the last ten years may, I think, safely be taken at 
that number. 

The daily receivers of pauper-relief in the metropolis, are, 
therefore. 

In-door .... 23,000 

Out-door .... 68,000 

Total - 91,000 

The whole number of persons receiving relief, in the metro- 
politan workhouses, for a longer or shorter period in each year, 
appears to be decidedly upwards of three times as many as, 
on the average, are receiving relief there, on any given day.* 
The number of in-door poor, of each year, is, therefore, 
23,000x3 = 69,000. 

♦ Sec the table in Appendix. 
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Each year brings from three to four times as many different 

claimants of out-door relief as the number^ 68,000, who are 

receiving it daily. In the whole year the number is 68,000 

X 3^ = 238,000. We obtain, therefore, as the number of 

paupers actually relieved in each year in the metropolis : 

In-door .... 69,000 

Out-door ... - 238,000 

Total - 307,000 

Metropolitan pauperism, so far as it is ascertained by the 
mere cost and number of its paupers, is now fully before us. 

It is a curious coincidence that this number of paupers of 
oar great metropolis should be nearly the same as that of the 
poor citizens who received relief, at tlie public expense, in 
ancient Uome. That most able administrator, Julius Ca^ar, 
on his accession to power, found the number of Roman citizens 
relieved at the public expense to be 320,000 : it was one of 
the acts of his short-lived administration to reduce their 
number to about 150,000, as appears by the testimony of 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius.* 

This immense mass of pauperism is not equally diffused 
over the whole area of the metropolis, but prevails in very 
different degrees of intensity in different localities. 

First, the comparison, even of entire Districts of the me- 
tro{M>lis, shows a great difference in their pauperism. A 
reference to a preceding table f will enable us to compare the 
poverty and labour of the east with the wealth and luxury 

* l>io, xliU. p. 224. I>. (t4>m. p. 335. eil. IliMm.): Ov fUrrot xat &rA«vf iiityaXo- 

iwi imn^fmrmp oi Kurk 8i«Yjr, k\X* Sit wov 4p reut ardatffitt ttotSt yiy¥t<r^at, ^vav^ih 
1, H^rmrtM ^voiiytroTo, md rovt 7c iffiient 6^v ti avrmv wpotcHiKti^. Sue- 
in riL JnL Cm. c 41.: ** Ex viginti trcccntisque miliilmA accipicntiuni 
^ publico ad centum c|uin<|uaginta retraxit** Au),;ii8tus was at uno 
that thcM ^ fniincntatidiics publica;** chould be whollj aliolinhcd, 
tbcnirlit it prudent to prescnre them. Sueton. in vit. August, c. 42. : ** Ut 
aniMina convalnit, impetum ae ctpiaat tcribit, frumentatiomeM pmfJkuM i« 
oAofmrfi, guod earum /idurid culhira agrorum ctaaarti^ meifue kumem 
ifmia etrtmm habertt poM$€ per ambitiemem quamdoqmg reMtttui.** 
t Abore, p. 35. 
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of the west. A much heavier burden appears to be borne, 
in the Eastern District, by property yielding a net rental of 
one million, than falls, in the Western District, on property 
of double the amount 

Next, the difference in this burden, as it falls on the 
smaller area of union or parish, in difiTerent localities, should 
be considered. In some of the wealthiest parishes of London 
the burden of pauperism is comparatively light, and is scarcely 
felt by the ratepayer, while in poorer parishes it is heavy, 
and is extremely oppressive. In the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, the net rental in 1847 was 661,552^,*, and 
the amount expended in relief of the poor was 18,205/^, or 
only the sum of 6^d, in the pound upon the net rental. Now, 
taking an aggregate of several metropolitan unions and 
parishes, the net rental of property in which may nearly equal 
that of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, and com- 
paring such an aggregate with that parish, we shall see how 
glaring is the difference, in the burden of pauperism, as borne 
by property in different parts of the metropolis. 

The inspection of a subjoined table f, shows, that the Hol- 
born, and the East and West London unions, with the 
parishes of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. George, 
Southwark, expend in relief of the poor, 77,333/., out of a 
net rental of 644,612/. And this net rental, though actually 
less than that of the single parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, contributes, towards relieving the poor, a sum more 
than four times as great as that similarly contributed by the 
wealthy and aristocratic parish. 

But, in truth, in order to judge of the grievous inequality 
in the distribution of this burden, it is not necessary to go 
into the distant east, and to compare the poverty of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal Green, or the East London union, with the 
affluence of St. George, Hanover Square. The Western Dis- 
trict of the metropolis will, within its own limits, exhibit 
sufficient examples of the inequality in the present incidence 

* In 1851 it is returned as 694,380/., Pari. Pap. 674., Commons, Sees. 
1851. 
f See Appendix. 
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of the burden of pauperism. The extremes of wealth and 
indigence are found side by side : a few steps bring us from 
parksy and squares, and palaces, to the obscure lurking-places in 
which the most squalid misery and pauperism are found* 
Some evil genius of the place, powerful for ill as Mezentius 
himself, must have decreed this monstrous union : 

Corpora quinetiam jungebat mortua Tiru, 
Conjangens numibiuqiie manuB atqne oribos ora ! 

The parish of Chelsea has a rental of 147,9322. a year: its 
year's pauperism costs 18,2052., or 2«. 7(L in tlie pound on 
the rental ; and this parish, adjoining those of St George and 
of Kensington, supports a pauperism from four to five times 
as great as is supported by either of its wealthier and more 
fortunate neighbours. 

This instance of inequality of taxation, and some others of 
a similar kind, will be apparent on an inspection of the 
following table : 
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«. d, 

%i 
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661,582 
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212,396 
249,555 
296,949 


1 7 
1 4 

14 


2,086,605 


11] 



There is a dispro|X)rtion, between amount of {X)pulation and 
▼ahie of property, which is sufficiently apparent in this table, 
and is at least iM|ually striking in various other ports of the 
BMtfopolitan district The |>opulation of the City of London 
has been diminishing gradually for tlie last half century, as the 
dweUings of the working classes have made way for tho 
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warehouses of capitalists. Let us compare the City of Liondon 
union, in respect of population and property, with its two 
neighbouring unions, the West London and the East London. 

Nearly 700,000^. rental is charged, in the City of London, 
with the relief of destitution among a population of little 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; but in the East and West 
London unions, less than 300,000/. rental has to maintain 
the destitution found among a population of nearly 100,000 
inhabitants.* 

The inequality of burden is shown, still more strikingly, by 
comparing single parishes. St Mildred, Bread Street, in the 
City, lays no poor-rate whatever; in St. Nicholas Olave, 
also in the City, the rates are 85. in the pound, on the rateable 
value of the fifty-one houses which constitute the parish, f 

In the City, public buildings, such as the Bank, occupying 
nearly the whole of the small parish of St. Christopher le 
Stock, the Royal Exchange, great warehouses and offices 
(into which former residences have been converted), now 
cover the ground in parishes where the poor can no longer 
reside. J 

The population of the City, which had gradually decreased* 
from 1821 to 1841, is found still decreasin^r from 1841 to 
1851.* Employment in the City is, however, much greater 
now than it was tliirty, twenty, or even ten years ago ; the 
demand for mere labourers has increased, as the resident popu- 
lation has diminished, and a large proportion of the working 
people of the City of London is now domiciled in the suburbs. 
The richer parishes have no place in which the poor can reside, 
and hence those of the working classes, who from sickness, or 

♦ For the details, see Appendix. 

t See Mr. Rowsell's Evidence, given in 1850, before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, Nos. 
663—812. 

I The change in character of property in the City of Ix)ndou has been ac- 
companied, in many parishes, by an enormous increase in rateable value. It 
appears that the annual value of houses, &c. in the City, increased only 49,67 U, 
or 10-85 per cent., from 1771 to 1801, but that between 1801 and 1831, the 
corresponding increased yearly value was 285,532/., or 56*27 per cent, — |ua 
increase daring which the popuhition of the City was diminishing. 
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age^ or want of emplojment, are likely to have to demand 
relief out of the poor-rate of the parish in which they reside, 
are mainly found lodging in the poor parishes. It will be 
shown, in a subsequent chapter, that such evils of the in- 
equality of burden as arise from the constrained congregation 
of the poor in pauperised localities, are greatly aggravated by 
recent changes in the poor law ; and that the present pro- 
visions of the law tend to relieve, in great cities, those 
parishes where the property is of the greatest ratable value, 
from their share of providing for the relief and maintenance 
of the poor, ** and at the same time throw a most unfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses are 
small, and where the poor can find a residence.*** 

It will also appear, hereafter, that a similar inequality in 
the distribution of the burden of pauperism is found in country 
districts, where it is denounced, even still more loudly than 
in great cities. Much of this inequality, justly complained of 
both in town and country, is the necessary consequence of 
ill-contrived and injudicious legislation, and may easily be 
redressed. 

My returns show that the out-door poor of the metropolis 
arc nearly three times as numerous as the in-door. The pro- 
portion between the two classes varies with the character of 
the parishes in which they are found. In the wealthy and 
aristocratic parish of St George, Hanover Square, the 
average number of out-door poor is little more than that of 
the in-door; in St James, Westminster, and St Martiu-in- 
thc- Fields, parishes of like character with St. George, the 
number of out-door poor is even less than the number of in- 
door: but in what may be called parishes of the working 
classes, such as Shoroditch, Lambeth, Kotherhithe, and the 
Elast London union, the number of in-door poor being more 
than equal to those of the wealthier parishes, the out-<loor 



•re the rcry weirds of a n'solution of the Court of Comnioii Council 
of the Cttj of London, datcil the Sth of May, 1850 ; on which nniolutido a 
pcCiticjn wai, on the 2Ut March, 1851, drawn up and |>a.««iMl, on the m<»(i«>n of 
Alderman Sydnev, leconded by Aldcmiun Co|H*land, to be pn-KMitctl tt> l>oih 
Booaet of Parliament, prayinjc f<>r an alteration of the law of ictUement and 
for the relief of the poor. 
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poor are about four times as numerous as the inmates of 
workhouses.* 

As the proportion between the number of in-door and out* 
door poor varies thus greatly, so does the fluctuation in the 
whole mass of pauperism also vary greatly in different locali- 
ties of the metropolis. In parishes inhabited mainly by the 
working classes, the paupers relieved in the course of the 
year are five times as many as receive relief on a given day. 

The proportion between the numbers of the in-door and 
out-door poor, relieved at the same time, in the metro- 
politan district, is very different from that which, as we have 
already seen, prevails in the country at large ; and especially 
from that which prevails in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. And the proportion of relief administered in work- 
houses to out-door relief, is far greater in London than else- 

whercf 

A much larger proportion of able-bodied adult paupers is 
relieved in the workhouses of the metropolis than in those of 
the country. Tliis appears by the following table, taken from 
the Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 142-3., 
in which Middlesex and Surrey must serve as a rude approx- 
mation to the truth respecting the metropolis. 





Adult able-bodied Paupers relicTed on 
1st January, 1851. 


Middlesex - - - - 
Surrey 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


2,303 
1,607 


7,987 
4,557 


Total of Middlesex and Surrey 


3,910 


12,544 


Total of all England and Wales 


22,822 


121,355 



Throughout England, on the 1st January, little more 
than five able-bodied adult paupers received out-door, where 
one received in-door, relief; but in Middlesex and Surrey, 
there is one able-bodied adult in-door pauper for little 
more than three out-door. 



♦ See Appendix. 



t Above, p. 12. and p. 36. 
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Some of the evils of the unequal distribution of pauperism 
through the metropolis fall even still more heavily on the 
poor than on the ratepayers. 

The crowding together of inmates in workhouses^ and in 
ill-ventilated and unhealthy private dwellings, are among the 
most obvious causes of tlie excessive mortality of the poor. 

Undoubtedly one of the most appalling effects of pauperism / 

is its destruction of human life. The accidents, disease, and 

bodily suffering to which tlie poor are specially subjected, 

make their existence everywhere much shorter than the 

average duration of life of the whole community amid which 

thev dwell. 

In the metropolis alone, the annual mortality of large 

districts in which indigent poor abound, approaches four per 

cent, on the whole population, while in wealtliier districts, 

inhabited by fewer poor, it is only half that amount.* 

The general mortality of London is somewhat higher than 

that of the country at large. The general pro()ortion of 1 death 

in 45 inhabitants, becomes for London 1 in 40 only. This 

is well established, for there were 519,757 deaths in London 

during the ten years 1840-9 ; 51,975 was therefore the year's 

average. Looking at the population of London, wliich was 

* Tabic* exhibiting the czceanre mortAlity in wurkhooMt, more cfpcciaUjr 
in thote vf the metn>poli«, are foond in Appendix to a Report by a Select 
Comminee on the Poor Law Amendment Act (1838) ** Medical Evidence,** and 
io M-Cnnoch'* Britiih l':rapirc, vol. ii. pp. 569—570. " Vital Statirtict." The 
aatbur of thit valuable article (Mr. Farr) considers the immense mortalitv of 
the London workhoases an insuperable objccticm to the extension of the work- 
boose test to called. ** The mortalitv of pauperis out of doors, has not licen 
ascertained; the mortality is pnibably raiseil 5U per cent by confinement in the 
vorkboofie.** The Poor Jaw Boanl ctmld easily fuml«h a very valuable return 
ot the averai^ number of inmates, and of the annual admissions, diseharges, and 
death*, in all metropolitan und country wurkhouses, for several years |iast. In 
1S4I« there died 4282 persons in Ixmdon workhouses (Fifth Annual Ke|N>rt of 
tbr Reffistrar-General, p. 228.), the avemco numUT receiving relief there hA\iiig 
Wen, daring that year, about 21,000, so that the year's deaths were 20 per cent. 
«• the averaice number of inmates ; a high rate of mortality, but nmeh lower 
dMHi pfrvaile«l in metrofxilitan workhoujtes si'vcnty or cif^hty yearn apt, aft will 
ht apparent from the inspection of a table published by Sir Fre<leriek Eden 
(Stair o/lJie Pour, vol* ii. p. 441), respecting tbe inmates of the workhouse of 
& Manin*in-thc-Fields for the ten years from 1785 to 1794. 
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on the average more than 2,000,000, during the same decennial 
period, we may safely say that the yearly deaths are one- 
fortieth of the whole population, or, in round numbers, that 
50,000 persons died yearly in London, out of an average 
annual population of 2,000,000, during this decennial period* 
But of these 50,000 annual deaths, there were about 9000, 
or rather more than one-sixth, which occurred in workhouses, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums. These alone denote the 
existence of a class of indigent poor, who, if their mortality 
were not greater than that of other classes, would amount 
to 360,000 : an awful number of the inhabitants of this great 
city, each of whom, as he passes tlirough his life of toil and 
suffering, must look forward 

To draw the latest breath. 
Where all that*s wretched, paves the way for death ! 

It must be observed, that the numerous class of poor per- 
sons, who, when on the lists of relieving officers, die at their 
own homes, are not here included; not even when their 
funerals are paid for, or their coffins provided, by their 
parishes. Taking, then, the number of out-door paupers 
relieved in London, in the course of a year, to be nearly 
238,000, and assuming their mortality to be only the same as 
that of the rest of the metropolitan population, there would 
die, of this class, 5950, or 1 in 40 of the 238,000, in the year. 
Adding, therefore, 5950, the number of deaths of out-door 
paupers, to the 9000 who yearly die in hospitals, lunatic asy- 
lums, and workhouses, we obtain an aggregate of 14,950 as 
the number of deaths of paupers in a year in London.* The 
result is, that from one-third to one- fourth of the 50,000 w^ho 
die annually, belong to the class of paupers, although some of 
them may not, at the time of their death, be receiving actual 
parish relief. So great, then, in this metropolis, is the mor- 

♦ Some of the 238,000 out-door paupers die yearly in hospitalfi, but such 
deaths do not more than measure the excess of mortality of the out-door paupers, 
above the average of 1 in 40, which has been taken to represent it, although 
the average is that of the whole community, and is much lower than that of the 
out-door poor. 
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tality of the pauper class of society, that, while it forms only 
from one-seventh to one-eighth of the living population, it 
supplies from one-third to one-fourth of all the deaths. 

It was not till lately that the mortality of paupers, in the 
manufacturing or agricultural districts of England, has been 
much considered or noticed : attention has recently been called 
to tlie actual number of deaths of paupers, in one year, in Glas- 
gow. In 1850, when the population of that city was estimated 
at 367,800 inhabitants, and its gross rental was 1,017,3622., 
the poor cost the sum of 47,787^ 7«. lOci, or nearly Is, in the 
pound on the rental, a close approximation to the measure of 
pau|ierism found in London. The pauper burials in Glasgow, 
during the year 1849, were 3577, being 26 per cent on the 
whole burials there. By "pauper burials" is meant those, 
the expense of which is paid from parochial funds. The fact 
of their occurring in such numbers, certainly exhibits " a sad 
picture of the condition of the working classes,"* and seems 
to call loudly for inquiry into the causes and remedy for 
such a feariiil amount of |)auperism ; but not more so than 
does the condition of London itself. It, moreover, painfully 
reminds us of the stem, but truthful, word of the moralist, 
uttered several years ago : " In thrifty Scotland itself, in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh city, in their dark lanes, hidden from 
all but the eye of God, and of rare benevolence, the minister 
of God, there are scenes of woe, and destitution, and desola- 
tion, such as, one may ho|x?, the sun never saw before in the 
mo6t barbarous regions where men dwelt These things are 
not of this year, have no reference to a state of commercial 
stagnation, but only to the common state. Not in shaq) fever- 
fits, but in chronic-gangrene of this kind, is Scotland suffer- 

This excessive mortality of the j)oor is, in part at least, 
owing to external evils, which may be removed, and which 

l>r. Strang's Report on the I*n>j^»«» of (tUiiif^m' in Population, WnJih, 

&c. Trannactionii of the ScctionK, p. 1 63., in the lieport uf the 

Meeting of the Britinh Asiociation, 9cc. 1850. Fever and chtilera hoth 

in Ghuigow, in 184S and 1849. In 1848 the [lauper burialit had \hxi\ 



t Coiyk ** Midaa.* 
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ought not to be allowed any longer to exercise, on Christian 
man, in a Christian country, their demoralising and degrading 
influences. 

On the visitation of the epidemic cholera of 1848 and 
1849, its ravages were defined, not by a line drawn between 
one class of society and another, but by mere limits of 
locality, mainly the abode of poverty. It was a law of the 
epidemic, to attack only such parts of towns as were in a bad 
sanitary condition, and where the poor mainly dwelt, and to 
leave the healthy portions, where the poor had no dwellings, 
untouched, or nearly so. Dr. Sutherland informs us, that it 
"was no respecter of classes, but was a great respecter 
of localities ; " the rich and poor suffering alike, or escaping 
alike, wherever both classes were found within the local 
limits of its activity.* That those local limits were almost 
wholly peopled by the poorest class is apparent, not only 
from the general observation of competent witnesses, but also 
from the proportion of the registered deaths of each class in 
districts where all equally suffered. The obscure and un- 
healthy lurking-places in which poverty hides itself in the 
Western District of the metropolis, yielded nearly as large a 
proportion of the working classes, in the sum total of their 
victims, as was found even in the region of labouring poverty 
in the East.f 

The dwellings of the poor in the worse parts of London, 
and, as we shall see hereafter J, in many of the agricultural 
counties, are not only unnecessarily unhealthy, but are wholly 
insufficient to enable their inmates to observe even the 
common decencies of human life. The sanitary condition of 
the more populous districts of London is fully disclosed in 
the reports of medical inspectors, employed during the epidemic 
cholera to which reference has been made. " The uniform 
evidence of every medical man engaged during that period," 

♦ Report, p. 42. in Appendix (A) to the Report of the General Board of 
Health on the Kpideniic Cholera of the years 1848 and 1849. 

f Sec tlic Appendix, for the tabular statement, extracted firom the Report of 
the General Board of Health on the Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1849, p. 159. 

X Chapter XIV. 
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says Mr. Grainger, in a recent Report on the present State of 
the Metropolis *, " whether, as an inspector, visitor, or poor 
law surgeon, showed that, in all parts of the metropolis, the 
dwellings of the industrious classes were in a most deplorable 
condition ; that they were filthy, unwholesome, and neglected ; 
that they were deficient in all the arrangements demanded for 
decency, comfort, and health ; that there were, in many locali- 
ties, houses utterly unfit for human habitation ; that the water 
supply was miserable, both as to quantity and quality, the 
privies foul and overflowing, and the scavenging grossly 
neglected ; and that, as the direct consequence of all this, there 
was extreme misery, sickness, and mortality." " The Report of 
tlie General Board of Health on the epidemical cholera,'' adds 
Mr. Grainger, with perfect truth, " abounds in proofs that this 
is a faithful picture of the poorer parts of London." 

A Committee of the Statistical Society in January, 1848, 
examined and reported on the condition of the dwellings of 
the inhabitants of Church Lane, St Giles's, London. That 
locality is truly called " a type of the miserable condition of 
masses of the community, whether located in the small, ill- 
ventilated rooms of manufacturing towns, or in many of the 
cottages of the agricultural [Kjasantry.f 

The Committee found, in C'hurch Lane, a population of 463 
persons, using 90 bedsteads ; there was an average, therefore, 
of above five human beings to each bed. Their report is truly 
said to present a picture of human wretchedness, filth, and de- 
gradation, the chief features of which are a disgrace to any 
civilized country. " In these wretched dwellings," add the 
Committee, " all ages and both sexes, fathers and daughters, 

• Pmit Paper, No. 588. Ownm. Sew. 1851, p. 3. 

t The TilUfcs of Pk^rlrton and Bnuutton in UntUnd, and of Dakcnfleld and 
Buy in Lancanhirv, have U'd accomnuxlution as foUov^y : at Kaglcton, in 
14 per cent, of the faniilit*» an* more than 3 {HfrwrnA to a bed ; at HranMon, 
Dnketificld, and Bun*, the rorrfi*i>ondinjj pniiMirtituiM are 19 jht ceiit^ 33 jht 
and t5 i»er cent, : wc Otloncl Syke«'i» A(T<iunt of the luiliourin}; Pnpn- 
iahahitinf^ the Buildintrft of Sc. Pancran, erected bv the Metn»p(»htan 
IwicicCj for Improving; the I>ift'eliin);ii of tlie PtMir, read befort^ the Statistical 
i>f the Britttth ANKH-iation, nt Himiinghain, Sept. 1849; publiiJied 
the TVantartionit of the AttwK'iation, and alw) publiihcd in the Jounial 
«f tbe SCalkcical Soi'ietj of Loiid<in, toL riiL p. 46. 
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mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger 
adult males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, 
the dying, and the dead, are herded together, with a proximity 
and mutual pressure which brutes would resist, — where it is 
physically impossible to preserve the decencies of life, — where 
all sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost." 

Something has been done, and is now doing, to remedy this 
dreadful state of things. It is to be hoped that, by some more 
effectual provision for carrying out sanitary improvements, 
and by a more ready perception, on the part of the owners 
of property in London, of their duty to their fellow-citizens, 
as w^ell as by continued exertions of judicious benevolence, in 
erecting healthy buildings for the habitation of the industrious 
poor, that further and more rapid progress may be made in 
the direction of sanitary reform. Such reform, improving 
the physical condition, w^ill also greatly improve the moral 
condition of those within its benefits. An immense task 
certainly remains to be performed, before all the metropolitan 
abodes of honest, industrious poverty, can be made fit for 
human habitation. For years to come, fever, and other 
diseases will probably continue, in London and elsewhere, to 
decimate the poor ; and doing so, will no doubt add to the 
burden on rated inhabitants nearly in the same proportion in 
which they add to the sufferings of paupers. The ordinary 
habitat of fever is everywhere found in such spots as the 
cholera selected for its inroads ; and it is to attacks of fever, 
that the poor, in their overcrowded and unhealthy dwellings, 
are especially liable. 

To see how much remains still to be done, in every dis- 
trict of the metropolis, in order to render the dwellings of the 
poor fit for habitation, we have only to look around us. 
While this sheet is passing through the press, I observe, in 
weekly returns of births and deaths, published by the Regis- 
trar-General, during the present month of December, 1851, 
numerous testimonies from medical attendants, showing what 
a loss of life is daily occurring, in London, among the working 
classes, from causes, which, in the main, affect them alone. 
Every week, if not every day, proofs may be collected, by 
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any one who cares to look for them, showing this daily ope- 
ratioiiy the causes of which might be removed, of " Typhus," 
** Scarlatina maligna,** and ** Fever," in increasing the mor- 
tality and pauperism of the metropolis. Fever, in its varied 
forms, still adds greatly, in parts of the metropolis, to all other 
pauperising influences, to which the working classes are 
exposed,* 

Dr. Southwood Smith has well described the peculiar efi*ect 
of fever, both on the health and happiness of those who are 
compelled to ask for parish relief, and on the pockets of those 
who are obliged to pay for it " There is no disease which 
brings so much affliction into a poor man's family as fever. 
It most commonly attacks the heads of the family, those upon 

* In the week ending December 6. 1851, ocean the deaths from typhtu, of a 
lahonrrr'i ton, aged ten years, in Wink*8 Baildinga, South Chehiea : the medical 
atldidant itaSet, that the building in wliich the child had died ** is most pestt- 
feruQik** and ** has always t>een the Aaaui/ of /evert which from that point, as 
ftrnm a centre, has often apread with great virulence,^ In the following week 
•rvwal similar cases are recorded. **In Paddington, at 108. Praed Street, a 
fordwatner's Ron, aged two years, died on the 7tfa December, of tewrlatuta 
wtaHgmm^ fourteen days. The deceased lived in a damp and ill-ventilated kitchen ; 
this i» the second death that has occurred, from the tame cavjf, in tliis kitchen, 
within three weeks.** Another entry, in the same week, is of the death, at 
9. BalFs Gardens, Chelsea, from fever^ of a chiM aged five years, the scin of a 
laboarcr. ** The Gardens are the most unlicalthy part of the district : they hare 
an open sewer running along the front of the whole.** At Rhodes Cottages, 
Iftltsgtan, OD the 13th December, 1851, occurs the death of a child, which is 
mtcf^ with the statement: ** These cottages are in evenf rexpect unfit fw 
kahiiatiom.** In the following week, on December 15th, at 4. Pleasant Place, 
S. James's, Bermondscy, a stonemason's daughter, aged five years, die<l uf 
" the third death within the same house within thirteen dayn, the 
cuasisting of two roonui and an out-house, ill drainc<l and ventilated : 
tike supply of water is insufficient.** In Camberwell, at 6 1 . Waterloo Street, on 
lOih Deeemhrr, a carpenter's daughter, aged eight years, died of tcarkttima 
■isfijpmi ; ** an open sewer runs within a few yards of the house ; the effluvium 
as Msd to be most offensive ; the mother states that this was the cause of the 
diseMc.** In the some week's list, several other similar entries arc found, oi 
ilcac ■ seemingly caufied by deleterious atmosf»heric influenoeSL In the week 
rmiin^ on S7th I>eeember, 1 851, we find an equal proptirtion of similar entries 
</ deaths from these prcvcntible causosi One of them will ser^e as a specimen : 
it b fioond at 23. lory's Buildings Vine Street, S(. Andrew lloUiom, in death 
by fjfpkuM. ** I^ucy's Uuildings arc very close, thickly inhabited by working 
pctfiyAe, and the greater (uirt built f>ver tJic old sewer ; the inhabitants nre very 
; there is a public (lunip, but the supply f»f water Ik Mcanty." 

E 
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whose daily labour the subsistence of the family depends. 
The present returns afford melancholy evidence of the pau- 
perising influence of this prevalent and fatal disease. They 
show that out of the total number of persons, in London, who 
received parochial relief during the last year, more than oM' 
fifth were the subjects of fever. In Bethnal Green the pro- 
portion was one-third, in Whitechapel it was nearly one-half, 
and in St. George the Martyr it was 1276 out of 1467. 
Placing out of consideration the suffering of the individual 
attacked with fever, which is one of the most painful maladies 
to which the human being is subject, — placing out of view also 
the distress brought upon all the members of the family of the 
sick, — it is plain that this disease is one of the main causes of 
pressure upon the poor-rates. That pressure must continue, 
^nd the same large sums of money must be expended year 
after year, for the support of families afflicted with fever, as 
long as those dreadful sources of fever, which encompass the 
habitations of the poor, are allowed to remain." * 

The very improvements which have taken place recently 
in Westminster and in New Oxford Street, beneficial as they 
may be to the upper and middle classes, have only served to 
aggravate the evils under which the wretched population of 
adjoining lanes and alleys suffer. " The public are little 
aware of the extent of ignorance, depravity, and vice, in 
which a large proportion of the population of these parishes 
(of St Margaret's and St John's, Westminster) is sunk.** 
** There are wretched dwellings in these parishes, occupied 
principally by thieves, prostitutes, huxters, street-singers, and 
persons who gain their living by begging, and the gross 
depravity of these classes is indescribable. The state of 
many of the dwellings it is impossible to conceive. The 
grossest immorality is the necessary result of their promis- 
cuously crowded habitations." " These places have become 
more crowded since the making of new streets, and other 
improvements in similar parts of the metropolis ; and it is to be 
feared that the proposed improvement in Westminster will 

• See Report on Fever in the Metropolis, in the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, p. 174. 
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tend in the same way to increase the evils in the dwellings 
that will be left standing ; while part of the degraded popu- 
lation will be driven to other localities to propagate their 
vices amongst a less corrupted class.** * 

The returns of the census of the present ycar^ ISdl^ show 
how such evils of these confined and unhealthy quarters must 
have been aggravated, in various parts of London, during the 
last ten years. The five unions, or parishes of Clerkenwell, 
East London, Holbom, St Margaret and St John West- 
minster, and Whitechapel, are found to have increased, in 
inhabitants, from 269,730, in 1841, to 301,048, in 1851 : and 
their houses have increased, during the same period, from 
31,618 to 32,040. t Upwards of 30,000 additional inhabit- 
ants in the last ten years, and only 422 additional houses for 
them to live in ! Fewer than nine inhabitants to each house 
in 1841, and nearly ten in 1851 1 

Glasgow, distinguished, as we have just seen, by the great 
mortality of its pauper class, exhibits in its wynds, com- 
prising a fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 
persons, a labyrinth of lanes, out of which a number of 
entnuM^s lead into small square courts, each with a dunghill 
recking in the centre. In some of the lodging rooms, arc 
found ^'a whole layer of human Wings littered along the 
floor, sometimes fifteen and twenty ; some clothed and some 
naked ; men, women, and children, huddled promiscuously 
together:** their bed consisting of a layer of musty straw 
intermixed with rags. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his Report to the General Hoard of 
Hedth, dated April 24. 1850, says that, in these frightful 
abodes of human wretchedness, which constitute the wynds 
of Glasgow, "all sanitary evils exist in iHsricction.** It 
appears, moreover, that Glasgow is rapidly increasing it*H 
population, without making any corresponding increase in 
the number of its houses, and must, therefore, suffer, like 

* LoodoQ City Magaxinc, Jan. 1851, cited by Mr. Monta^nic Gore, 'M>n thr 
I>«cllifi{i:» of the l*oor, and the Mran^ of improvinf? them.** London : Kidpfiar, 
ISftl. p. 14. 

t For the dtfUalff, leo Appen«lix. 
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London, more and more, from that over-crowding which is 
so great a cause of immorality, disease, and death, among the 
poorer classes, when they are 

In popolons cities pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers, annoy the air. 

The indigent classes seem to suffer, in respect of their 
excessive mortality, in some parts of other great cities and 
towns much in the same way as in parts of London and 
Glasgow. Interesting inquiries, instituted by M. Villerm^, 
first showed how great a difference, in the duration of life, 
is found in different parts of the same city. M. Villerm^ 
especially examined and ascertained the mortality of the 
different arrondissements of Paris. The average mortality 
in Paris is 1 in 36*44 : the rate in the first, second, and third 
arrondissements, mainly inhabited by the wealthier classes, 
is only 1 in 52, 1 in 48, and 1 in 43 ; while in the seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth arrondissements, inhabited mainly by 
the labouring classes, the rate becomes 1 in 30, 1 in 23, 
and 1 in 20; in other words, the sons and daughters of 
labour among the poor inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine die, on the average, at little more than half the age 
which is attained by those who are bom in the wealthier 
quarter of the Faubourg St Honord. 

Subsequent investigations have tended to show the differ- 
ence in mortality in different parts of London, and in different 
parts of several of the principal cities and towns of England. 
The difference in mortality between the worst and best parts 
of London, seems to be quite as great as the corresponding 
difference in Paris. If the result be embodied in a statement 
of tlie different duration of life of three different classes into 
wliich we may divide our society, it appears as follows : 



Average Years of Age at 
Classes. Death, including Children. 

Gentry - - - - 44 

Tradesmen - - - - 25 

Labourers - - - - 22 
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and in our other cities and towns the corresponding difference 
in mortality, in the different classes who mainly inhabit 
different localities, is equally great 

It is worth while to compare the amount of the pauperism 
of London with that of Paris. Throughout France the tri- 
door relief of the poor is given in hospitals (hdpitaux) for the 
sick, and in almshouses (hospices) for the aged and infirm. 
The out>door relief {secoura h domicile)^ in great part raised 
by a local tax, is wholly under the controul of Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance. Laws, passed chiefly in 1796 and 1798, still 
regulate the administration of these establishments.* It is 
manifest that such establishments include not only the relief 
corresponding to what is administered in England by boards 
of guardians, but also the whole of that which our numerous 
medical and other charities supply. 

To compare the pauperism of the capitals of the two 
countries, it is therefore plain that we must either add to tlie 
English account of our workhouses and boards of guardians, 
the sums expended, and the persons cured and relieved, in 
hospitals and almshouses, or we must omit from our com- 
parison all inmates of hospitals and almshouses on both sides 
of the ChanneL 

Adding the relief by hospitals and other charities, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter t> to the relief given 
under the Poor Law, we should obtain for the pauperism of 
the metropolis, an annual expenditure of upwards of 1 ,200,000/. 
distributed among about 800,000 indigent ixx)r. The result 
would give an average of 30^. a head for each poor person 
relieved, and the i)aui)erism, or iK)verty, so estimated, must 

* It b hArdlj neceimiy to correct the mlgar error, that all contribution to the 
rcfief of the poor in Franco w voluntary. The hofpitals and hiitpicea, like man/ 
of oar own botpitab and other chanties, poitcit considerable funds of their own, 
ia laod and other {iruperty, be<]ucathcd to them by the piety uf ftimier ages ; and 
tkt Bnreaax de Bienfaisance, thouf^h obtaining siime supplies by coUectiuns fruni 
boxes in churches and otherwise, still hare recourse to taxation for the 
residue of the moneys which they administer in relief to the |MMir. They 
this raddue fnmi wluit wo may term the ^ borough fund** (»f the muniri- 
In each city the municipal council is U) supply the Bureaux de Bicnlai- 
irich fnmb ** pris sur Ici rovcnus de la villc.** 
t AboTC, pp. 32—34. 
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be owned to comprehend within its ranks nearly 1 in 3 of the 
whole population of the metropolis. 

But no one considers any man as a panper merely because 
he has obtained medical relief, for himself or members of his 
family, from a public dispensary ; and the best comparisoti 
practicable between the pauperism, properly so called, of the 
capitals of France and England, will be made by contrasting 
the out relief of the one, with the secours it domicile alone, of 
the other. If, then, we omit the administrations h6pitatiir€$ 
from the Parisian account, and the medical, parochial, and 
other charities from the London account, we shall obtain th» 
comparison. 

It must be remembered that, in London, the destitation of 
the able-bodied poor is relieved, to a considerable extent, 
in workhouses, and that, in Paris, such destitution is only 
relieved by secours a domicile; so that the comparison of 
secours a domicile as administered in Paris, with out-door 
relief as administered in London, certainly much exaggerates 
the relative amount of the Parisian pauperism. 

The amount raised and administered for some years past 
in Paris, as secours a domicile, has exceeded 2,000,000 francs 
annually. M. Vce, in his essay on the pauperism of Paris, 
explains how this sum is applied, and shows how much is 
received by each class of the indigent poor among whom k 
is divided. He deals with the figures of the year 1843, in 
which the whole sum raised was about 1,900,000 francs; 
and the indigent families among which it was divided, were 
about 30,000. Of that sum no less than 200,000 francs was 
appropriated to the expenses of administration, and of main- 
taining the buildings called malsons de secours.* Making 
this deduction, there remains a sum of 1,700,000 francs for 
distribution as out-door relief. Of this sum, about 500,000 
francs receives a special and exclusive application. It is prin- 
cipally expended in relief of blind and paralytic persons, of 
men upwards of seventy-four years of age, and of sick 
persons supplied with relief in medicine at their own houses, f 

* Voe, Du Paupei ismc ct des Secours Publics dans la Ville de ParUf p. 52. 

Paris, 1849. 
t V6e, ib. p. 57. 
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This privil^^ class Dumbers from 5000 to 6000 families. 
The sum remaining for general distribution, and which, per- 
haps, upon the whole, is tlie fittest for comparison with 
our out-door relief of the poor, amounts, therefore, only to 
1,200,000 francs, and this sum is to be divided among 24,000 
families. It follows that a sum equal to only about 48,000/L 
is all that is yearly divided, by public charity, among at least 
four-fifths in number of those who receive out-door relief in 
Paris.^ 

In London the out-door relief of a single year is probably 
about 450,00021, if we assume the in-door and out-door relief 
to be 741,722^, as it was in 1850. The families among 
whom this out-door relief was divided, cannot be so many as 
100,000: in all likelihood they are not more than 80,000, so 
that not less than from 4^ to 5L must be received, on the 
average, by each feunily ; instead of the much smaller sum, 
which, as M. V^e shows, is received by each of the pauper 
fiunilies constituting the vast majority of the receivers of out- 
door relief in Paris. 

The data now before my reader, sufficiently ftimish the 
means of estimating the relative burden of the relief thus 
administered in the two capitals. 

If we go back sixty-five years, and compare the pauperism 
of London and Paris prior to the great social change which 
was produced in France by the lievolution, we shall find 
that ** la bonne ville do Paris ** suffered more from pauperism 
tkan London did at the same time. But it is probable that 
during the greater part of the last century, France suffered 
neariy, if not quite as much, from pauperism, as England 
did. The Dixme Koyale of Marshal Vauban, published 
vader Louis XIV., and the Travels of Arthur Young, pub- 
lialied in 1794, include between them a period during which 
the pauperism and social misery of the French people had 
rather than diminished; and the extent of that 



• Vtvrmte dumtj uuquctftionahlj adds rcry Uu^ly in Pari^ m it doct in 
to the rontribatiims of the ordinaiy relief j;iven under pnblk admi- 
M. Vc«, p. 58. speaka of the amount di«trihuted l>/ the Bureaux de 
to each indigent fiunily, aa ** dcs contrihutiocia denaoata.** 
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pauperism and misery, at the time when Vauban wrote, is 
conclusively shown by his own unimpeached testimony. 

In London, the medium payment for the poor, by the 
parishes, which in 1783, 1784, and 1785, might be fairly said 
to constitute the metropolis, was 200,762^ 8«. 7d *, or less 
than one-third of what is now expended in mere relief to the 
poor, and the medium poor-rate paid by England and Wales 
was then 2,167,749^ 13^. Sd,* ; so that, at that time, the whole 
official pauperism of London was not more than one-tenth of the 
aggregate then found in the country at large. But, in 1788, 
in the single Parisian parish of St Etienne du Mont, there 
were 21,000 indigent poor to relieve; and when, in 1791, 
the Municipal Commission de Bienfaisance first essayed to 
establish la Cliaritd administrative, their relief-list contained 
the names of 120,000 indigent poor, out of the then 550,000 
inhabitants of Paris. Since that time, Paris has doubled its 
population ; and, in doing so, has reduced the absolute num- 
ber of its official paupers by nearly one-half. It now contains 
a million of inhabitants, of whom less than 70,000 are persons 
receiving relief from the Bureaux de Bienfaisance f: 238,000 
persons yearly receive out-door relief in London, and each 
of them receives such relief to an extent about three times as 
great as is bestowed on those who are relieved by the Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance in Paris. 

Unfavourable to us as is the above contrast, we must 
remember that London does not stand in a similarly unen- 
viable position, if compared with the rest of England. The 
average expenditure for relief of the poor throughout London, 
for the year ended 25th March, 1847, was Is. S^d. in the 
pound, on the rated value of the property assessed ; the cor- 
responding average of England and Wales, during the same 
year, was 1«. 7rf. ; and, in number of poor, the official 
pauperism of London is only 1 in 8 on the population, 

* These are the figures of Mr. Colquhoun, and of Sir Frederick Eden, State of 
the Poor, vol i. pp. 459—464. 

f The recipieuts of secours a domicile who, in 1831, had been 101,805, oat of 
a population of 680,000, were reduced to 62,705 in 1826 ; were only 66,148 
in 1844, and in 1847 were 65,000. 
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whereas that of the whole country appears to be at least 1 
in 6 on the population. 

Suchy then, is the condition of a large portion of the society 
of London. Millions, who have visited the World's Exhibi- 
tion, during the last summer, have gazed with admiration on 
the prodigious industry and opulence of this capital of the com- 
mercial world. 

Not Babjlon, 
Nor great Alcairo, mch magnifirence 
£qiudl*d in all their glories ! 

But it has been only a few who, while in the very midst of 
all that wealth or luxury can seek, have known that they 
were constantly within a step of innumerable abodes of 
the most squalid destitution and misery ; and that, neverthe- 
less, tlic pauperism of I^ondon is not nearly so grievous as 
that which presses on a great part of the length and breadth 
of England. 
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PAUPERISM OF AGRICULTURAL AND HANUFACTURINO DISTRICTS. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

While the landi^kip round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fallows gray 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray— 

Tower*d cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men. Miltov. 

Before entering into the consideration of a proper remedy 
for the great and varied evils of the existing pauperism of 
England^ it will be worth while carefully to ascertain the 
incidence of the burden on agricultural and manufacturing 
districts respectively. The result of such an inquiry may 
enable us the better to determine, whether or not a great part 
of those evils, may justly be attributed, exclusively, to the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor. I the more willingly 
enter on this task, from the conviction that the comparison has 
not, as yet, been satisfactorily instituted, and that a sincere 
and earnest endeavour, to find out the truth, will, at least, be 
of some use in enabling others to discover it, if I should 
myself fail in the attempt 

Unless there be something very rotten in our laws or 
institutions, something which directly tends to produce in 
England an anomalous and abnormal condition of its pau- 
perism, it is on the densely peopled regions of manufacturing 
and commercial industry that the burden of relieving the 
poor will be found to press with the greatest weight In 
coimtries, where our law of settlement and removal of the 
poor is imknown, whether destitution is provided for by com- 
pulsory legal relief, levied as a tax on ratepayers, or by some 
other organisation of public charity, the fair fields of agricul- 
ture enjoy a comparative exemption from the burden. 
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With the increase in density of population, and in develop- 
ment of commercial and manufacturing industry, exercised on 
that great scale which is its usual modem characteristic, a cor- 
responding increase in the demands of pauperism seems gene- \ , 
rally to arise. The process of accumulation of wealth in a ^ 
few hands, by the labour of a race of freemen who have no 
property, mainly produces the necessity for poor laws. While 
labour is performed by man in a state of slavery or serfdom, 
the absolute property of his master, poor laws are unneces^ ^ 
sary : for the slave or serf is provided for by his master. 
And in the earliest stages of the society of fireemen, the class 
of proprietors of land has usually been numerous, and the 
free labourers, in proportion to the number of proprietors, 
have been few. But, in a subsequent stage of society, an \ 
immense increase in the number of the proletarian class, 
living from hand to mouth, having no other property than 
their labour, has generally, and perhaps necessarily, accom- 
panied a great accumulation of capital in the hands of a small 
number of proprietors. In the seeming conflict of interests 
which has ensued, capital has gained little more than a 
Cadmean victory ; and has been compelled, ultimately, to 
share its rent with the labourer, in his character of pauper. 
It will appear, hereafter, that in nearly every country I 
of Europe, society advanced up to this point, during | 
the sixteenth century ; and that poor laws, of some sort or 
other, were then generally established. This connexion be- 
tween the masses of capital acquired by the few, and the 
mass of pauperism of the many, led an eminent and facetious 
lord of our own day, to describe one of the great factories, 
to which England owes so large a part of her wealth and 
power, and some of licr progress towards freedom, as being 
^ m contrivance for manufacturing two articles — cotton and 
pauiiers.** We shall see, hereafler, by what class of our 
•odety this pauper* producing i>ower is mainly exercised. It 
is to be feared, that in the fatal growth of the raw produce of 
pauperism, the industry of the Kiigli8h agriculturist, is unri- 
valled throughout tlie world ; but, us to other countries, the 
law of {lauperism is such as has been mentioned, whatever it 
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may be with us. Argument on the subject is unnecessary, 
for the fact is unquestionable. Scotland, and France, may 
be referred to as neighbouring countries, each an example ct 
this, which may be called the normal distribution of pauperism. 
As to France, it is observed by De Villeneuve Bargemont, 
that the mmiber of the indigent poor is always less in the 
country than in towns* ; and the fact is notorious among all 
persons who have any knowledge of the statistics of indigence 
in that country. In Scotland, the proportion of paupers to 
population in the densely peopled manufacturing and com- 
mercial counties of Edinburgh and Lanark, is as 1 in 17|, 
and as 1 in 19y^^: in the fertile but less densely peopled re^on 
of agricultural industry, which contains the East Lothians, 
the proportion is only 1 in 27 ; and in the remote and very 
thinly peopled Orkney and Shetland Islands, the proportion 
becomes only 1 in 40.t 

' A similar distribution of pauperism is found in the Protestant 
countries of the Continent, where, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, a compulsory system of reHef, like that of our statute 
of Elizabeth, has been adopted. Thus, in Switzerland, the 
pauperism is great in some of the principal towns. In the 
town of Berne, for instance, the number of persons relieved 
by public charity is 1 in 4 of the population ; a proportion 
nearly as great as, if we made our calculations in the same 
way in which they have sometimes been made for other 
countries, would appear in London : while in the agricultural 
districts, and among the numerous small proprietors of many 
cantons, there is so Uttle pauperism that the mean number of 
persons relieved, for the whole of the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, including their towns, is only 1 in 18 on the 

population.^ 

In order to form a correct notion of the comparative pau- 

* VUleneaTe Bargemont, jSconomie Politique ChrfHennej torn. iU. p. 41. ** Le 
nombre dcs maladcs et dcs indigcns est tonjoors moms eleve dans les cam- 
pagncs que dans Ics villcs." 

t See Appendix. 

I The number of persons relieved annually, is about 130,000: Franscini, 
Nuova Statittka deOa Smzzera, Lugano, 1847, tonu il p. 213. 
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perism of two countries^ wc should not only know how many 
penMHis in each of the two countries are relieved as paupers, 
within the same period, but also how' much money each of 
them received. In the case of Switzerland, the annual amount 
levied yearly, for the relief of the poor, in seven of the prin- 
cipal Cantons, b 946,595 francs, or 37,863^ : the population 
of these seven cantons is 1,600,000 souls. The charge is 
little more than M, a head on the whole population; and, 
since the proportion of paupers is only as 1 in 18 on that 
population, the sum received by each pauper will amount 
only to 4«. 6ef, yearly. In every respect, therefore, the pau- 
perism of Switzerland invites a contrast with the correspond- 
ing pauperism of England. In the year ended 25tli March, 
1H50*, the sum actually expended in relief of our poor gives 
6jr. IdL as the sum per head on the population : upwards of 6«. 
per head, therefore, in England, corresponds to the 6(/. per 
head paid by a free protestant country, which has adopted, 
like ourselves, the principle of regulating by law the distri- 
bution of public charity, and which, like ourselves, uses com- 
pulsory taxation to raise funds for the purpose. A Swiss 
writer has contrasted the condition of the two countries in 
respect of the amount which they thus raise by taxation for 
relief of the poor.f 

Similarly, in Wiirtemberg, also a country of compulsory 
relief for tlie poor, there are towns in which a large propor- 
tion of the whole population receives more or less of public 
relief, while in some of the country districts Uie proportion 
«jf persons relieved, to the population, is only 1 in 53 or 54.^ 

* See Appendix. 

t FrmnKini, A^mom Siaiutica deUa Sviuera, torn L p. 216. He points out 
tluu the Bwi«t tax is about 610 French francs, on evcrj 1000 inhabitants, and is 
ci|iuTalcnt to a contribution of 24. 6<{. (3 francs) from each non-paupcr fiunilj : 
his contrast with Kngland, at once the cUssic land of great riches and of (lan- 
perism, ** la terra classica dcUe grandi richcsxe c in una del paupcrismo,** is 
made hy Mlerttng our outUy in 18.33, when gigantic abases of admistration had 
so fearfuUr increased all the erils of our pauperism. Bat the ctmtrast is mtB- 
ricntlj flCriking, if wc look at our population, and annual poor relief. Air any 
jear stnce lS4a 

X Sr hm idli n, ABeyemeimer VwaisM dtM Wurtemhtr^m'hem Armtnw^tma; and I>e 
Grnuidoi, Bitnfaimmn PMiqme'Umi. I p. 121. 
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The increase in the value of the agricukfiral parts of 
England^ during the last sixty or seventy years, it is difficult 
to estimate accurately, but it has certainly be^i very great 
And of this increase a large part is due to causes wholly 
independent of the landowner, the more obvious of which 
are found in the unparalled extension of population and 
wealth, in the great localities of our manufactures, and in the 
constant demand created for agricultural produce to supply 
the wants of the increasing millions of home consumers. 
Such causes are also found in the construction of navigable 
canals, more than 2000 miles in length ; in the rendering 
available of many navigable rivers ; in the making of 20,000 
miles of turnpike roads, all the work of little more than half 
a century : and last, not least, they have been found in the 
construction of a net-work of railways, nearly 7000 miles in 
length, and spreading over the whole country. The compa- 
nies who have constructed these railways, have usually paid, 
in the first instance, a very large tribute, in the shape of 
" purchase money " and " compensation " to the landowners* : 
and moreover, the railway companies, in 1848-9, when 2669 
miles only of railway had been opened, paid as much as 
270,000^, a year towards the parochial rates of the different 
parishes through which their railways passed. 

The railway itself, as soon as opened, tends both to diminish 
the cost of production, and to increase the price of agricultural 
produce ; and the railway company, though its line of railway 
caimot add a pauper to the inhabitants of a parish, is so heavily 
taxed, by the mode of rating railways which the Court <rf 

♦ '* Purchase money** and "compensation" thus paid by the different railway 
companies in England during the last fif^n years, appear to have amoanted in 
the whole to millions upon millions sterling ; and it is in respect of the parcluuK 
of cultivable land, that a large part of this payment has been made. The 
Manchester and Leeds railway, fifty-six miles in length, now part of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire railway, cost, in this respect alone, the enormous sum of 
513,9462., and this same short line has been required to pay on the average of 
several recent years, an annual contribution of 8018iL to the poor rates of the 
several parishes through which it passes. The correctness of the figures given 
respecting this line, is ensured by their resting on a return furnished to me by 
Mr. Lawn, the accountant of the Lancashire and Yorkshu^ Railway Company, 
in which the Manchester and Tx^eds Railway Company has been merged. 
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Qnaeii^s Bench has established, as sometimes to pay one-^h, 
or even one-fourth, of all the poor rates of an entire parish** 

These and other sonrces of benefit enjoyed by the owners 
of agricultural land in Englandf are greater^ perhaps, than 
their class has obtained, during the same period, in any 
other ooimtry. Even if English landowners had abstained, 
aa compktely as the gods of Epicurus, from taking any part 
in the industrial struggle of the busy world, below or around 
them, still they must, for more than half a caitury, have seen 
the yalne of their broad acres increasing. Certainly, if any one 
of th^n, lord or squire, had fallen asleep at the outbreak of 
the great French Revolution, and had slept on for fifty years, 
like E^imenides in ancient Greece, or Rip Van Winckle more 
recently <m the Western side of the Atlantic, he would 
hardly, on awakening, have recognised the face of his old 
inheritance, so ** crescent in its faculty.** 

Nee longnm temiraa, et ingeni 
Exih ad coslam mnia felicibns arbot, 
Miraturqae dotm frondcs, et non sua poma ! 



* The 970,00Qt of mj text is obtained from Ifr. Watkins's Table found in 
the ~ Hnnitei of BTidenee given before the Scloet Commttteo of the Uooae of 
Lords oo the Law reUuing to Parochial AtEessmenta,** 1850. 

PooA AKD onncA Local Ratbs paid bt thb pollowiito CovPAinxa. 



t 


Name of lUllvaf. 


Amount paid for lUtm. 


184a. 


It49. 


477 
8S5 

SIS 
169 
I4S 
S47 
465 
I9S 
S60 
S6S 


London and North Western • 
Great Western .... 

London and Sooth Western - 
liondon, Brighton, and South Coast 
South Kastcm .... 
Kastem Counties .... 

MidUnd 

lAncashtre and Tork/diiro 
York and North Midland 
York, Newcastle and Berwick - 


£ 
58,649 
38,555 
KkK, 
19,491 
29,834 
94,367 
94,754 
33,195 
16,793 
13,960 
14,513 


£ 

55,819 
99,303 
8,100 
19,351 
93,354 
30.518 
95,635 
32,118 
18.071 
15,855 
14.816 


1,666 


Total . 


967,041 


279,933 



t See the enumeration in Lord Monteagle's lucid Report, prepared for the 
• Aip ti o B of the Committee of the House of Lords on Burdens and Exempticms 
ot Real Propertj ; Purliamentary Paper, 449, Commons, Bess. 1846. 
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The landowners of England have not, however, been care- 
less lookers-on, but have taken a considerable part in the 
industrial progress of their country. English agriculture is 
now, in some respects, in advance of that of most, if not of 
all, the countries of the European Continent The rental of 
whole coiinties has been greatly increased by the intelligent 
employment of capital and skill : not only has the renti^ of 
the old estate of the landowner been increased, but open and 
uncultivated commons and wastes have been largely enclosed, 
and throughout extensive tracts of almost every county in 
England, two blades of grass now grow, where only one was 
formerly found. 

Between 1790 and 1820, through a considerable part of 
the country, the rent of land rose from 8^. per acre, to 16s. 
per acre. An intelligent writer on the subject, to whose re- 
port on the agriculture of Norfolk the prize was recently 
awarded by the Royal Society of Agriculture, teaches us 
that, in 1843, the rents of the county of Norfolk, were esti- 
mated " to be fully equal to those of the highest and palmiest 
days of agriculture ; " and the same author states, that ** no- 
thing but a period of alarming distress, in the struggle 
through which numbers will be swept oflF, will cause any 
reduction." * 

These various considerations prepare us to expect that the 
burden of pauperism will fall liglitly, at the present day, on 
the English agriculturist. If, when the facts are ascertained, 
such expectation should prove wholly unfounded, — if it should 
appear, that the agriculturist is paying, in poor-rate, nearly 
twice as much, on his rental, as tlie more fortunate ratepayer 
of a manufacturing district, — we may feel assured that, but 
for the various causes which, during the last sixty years, have 
added so largely to the wealth of the landowners of England, 
the pauper would, by this time, have been receiving the lion's 
share in the rental of the whole region of English agriculture. 

In order closely to examine, and correctly to appreciate 
this pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing districts 

♦ Richard Novcnre Bacon, Report on the Agriculture of Norfolk, Svo. 
London, 1844, pp. 40. 96, and 97. 
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of Kngland, it will be niost convenient to select a certain 
number of t-ountics, as representatives of each interest. 

As ri'iiresenting the agricultural interest, probably ten 
cduuties will be thought n sufficient number to collate with 
the three |>opulous miumfucturing and commercial counties of 
l.!inca.''ter, Staft'ord, and the West Hiding of Yorkshire. 
Tlif!.e thnv counties will manifestly give very distinct cvi- 
diiuv of all siicli evil influences, connected with )>au[>crisui, 
a* are neci'ssarily exercised by commercial and manufacturing 
iiuhistry and enterprise, and the presence of a dense popu- 
liiiii.n. The only difficulty is in making a fair and nnob- 
jeiiionable choice of the agricultural counties. That we 
muv olitain a district wholly free from natural causes of pau- 
jwrisni, we should select only counties in which the |H)pulat!un, 
]«T acre, iloi's not exceinl the average of Kngluiid, and in 
which the rental of n-al pro|>erty gives at least an ei|ual 
^um, ](iT head, for the |>opulation, with that given by tlio 
average of the whole country. The accurate and instructive 
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piers of land are decidedly more numerous than they usually 
are in the counties of England. 

All such conditions will he fully satisfied by our selecting 
the agricultural counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Dorset, 
Essex, Norfolk, Oxford, Suffolk, Sussex, and Wilts : 



Counties. 


Area in English 
Statute Acres. 


Population' 
Centui of 1851. 


Annual Value 

of Property as 

assessed to the 

Poor Rate in 

1M7. 


from Real Bs- 

Ute, as valued in 

1847, per Head, 

on Population 

inl8Jbl. 


Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk 
Oxford- 
Suffolk - 
Sussex - 
Wilts - 


297,632 
473,920 
463,880 
627,220 
979,000 
1,292,300 
467,230 
918,760 
907,920 
868,060 


129,789 
199,154 
143,670 
177,597 
343,916 
433,803 
170,286 
335,991 
339,428 
241,003 


£ 

433,347 

768,050 

706,265 

799,342 

1,655,540 

1,914,282 

718,465 

1,407,413 

1,348,701 

1,243,902 


3 6 \\\ 

3 16 11 

4 18 3} 
4 10 
4 16 3^ 
4 8 3 
4 4 4j 

4 6 9} 
3 19 2 

5 3 2} 


Total 


7,295,922 


2,514,637 


10,995,307 


W W f9 


Average - 


729,592 


251,463 


1,099,530 


4 7 5i 


T^ancaster 

Stafford 

W. R. York - 


1,117,260 

736,290 

1,622,840 


2,063,913 

630,506 

1,339,962 


6,463,363 
1,971,266 
3,576,281 


3 2 7^ 
3 2 6} 
2 13 2} 


Total 


3,476,390 


4,034,381 


12,010,910 


»» »» »» 


Average - 


1,158,796 


1,344,793 
17,922,768 


4,003,636 


2 19 6| 


Total: England 
and Walej» - 


36,522,615 


67,320,587 


3 15 4 



In these ten counties, the occupiers employing labourers, 
the labourers so employed, and the occupiers not employing 
labourers, are as follows.* 

Labourers employed in 
Agriculture. 

232,759 



Occupiers employing Occupiers not employing 
Labourers. Labourers. 

30,553 10,106 

Grand total of agriculturists 



- 273,418 



* Those numbers are obtained from the Occupation Abstract of the Censof of 
1831. In the Census of 1841, agricultural labourers are confounded with 
domestic ser\'ants. 
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For all England the corresponding numbers and proportions 



ODcnpien cmplpTing Occupien not empbpng Laboureri emplogred ia 
LAbourera. Labourers. Agricultare. 

141,460 94,883 744,407 

Grand total of agricultiirists - - 980,750 

The proportion between occupiers employing labourers, and 
their labourers, which is nearly 1 in 8 for the ten counties, is 
little more than 1 in 6 for the whole country. This alone 
would show how much larger is the average size of farms in 
the ten counties, than throughout the country at large. But 
we find, likewise, that the proportion to the whole labouring 
population of men occupying small holdings, and so ** not em- 
ploying labourers," which, in the country at large, is 1 in 8, 
b here only 1 in 23. The mere labourers are about three 
times as numerous here as they are elsewhere, if their 
number be estimated with reference to the occupiers of land 
who do not employ labourers. It is to be observed, that the 
mere labourers employed in agriculture, in these ten counties, 
amount to nearly one-third of those similarly employed in all 
England and Wales; for their number here is 232,759, while 
those of the whole country are only 744,407 ; but, at the same 
time, the ten counties, containing about one-fifth of the cul- 
tivated land of England and Wales, have a total agricultural 
population of 273,218, which very slightly exceeds the 
general average; for the agricultural population of the 
whole country is 980,750. It is only on subdividing the 
whole agricultural population, for the country at large, and 
for these ten counties, into its constituent parts, of occupiers 
and labourers, that we find in the ten counties this large 
excess of mere labourers. Such results, perhaps, necessarily 
follow from the great size of estates and farms in the ten 
eoniities in question. 

The whole population of agriculturists in these ten coun- 
ties, 273,218 persons, gives less than twenty-four persons 
who find employment on each square mile of land. The 
p rop o rtion of inhabitants, who live on and by the soil, in 

countries of more divided property, throughout Europe, seems 

r S 
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^vuomlly to bo much greater. In different parts of the 
\i4ll0v of Niovole, in Tuscany, the number of persons support- 
ing thoaiHolves as agriculturists, per square mile, varies from 
;iCH) ti» 700.* 

It in not ossontial to this inquiry to determine exactly the 
imiiihur of landowners in these ten counties. Various con- 
aidorationa, beginning with Domesday Book, and ending with 
[lurliuuiontury returns of yesterday, all tend to show that the 
luudlordrt of the 141,460 occupiers, who cultivate at least 
hiuo-tenths of the cultivated land of England and Wales, are 
laoro numerous than has sometimes been stated by foreign 
writers, though less so than has been assumed in England. 
It is a singular fact that, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there should be more difficulty in coming to a conclusion, 
as to the number of English landowners, than there is in 
determining their number in the reign of William the Con- 
queror. Professor Schlosser, in his " History of the Eighteenth 
Century," estimates their entire body at 7000. M. Moreau 
do Jonnfcs, and other French writers, have gone, perhaps, to 
somewhat of an opposite extreme, in raising their number 
up to »50,000. I have no doubt that the truth lies between 
tlioso limits. Probably, even the 141,460 occupiers, who 
cultivate nine-tenths of all the cultivated land of England 
und Wales, pay rent to a considerably greater number of 
luudloriU, than Professor Schlosser gives for the whole country. 

Wlmtevor the exact number of such landowners may be, 
either in the whole of England or in our selected counties, 
it is (|uite apparent that those counties furnish a most ample 
and unobjectionable example of that system of occupation of 
liiiul, whieh its advocates describe as, for various reasons, the 
best; ** which/' according to Mr. M'Culloch, "gives the 
greatest scojh.* to improvement ; which allows of the division 
of labour beiuix carried to the farthest extent; and which 
puts it into the power of the occupier, to avail liimself of 
every new improvement luid increased facility of production : "f 

♦ Si.smoiuU, ktmffs sur rEctmomie PiJitique, torn. i. p, 144., in the essay, "De 

h\ i\uulition <bi CuItivrtttMir dc liacc Ciaeliquc, en txx^sso, ct de Icur Expulsion.** 

t M' i^'uUix'li. .4 f)rs(Tif>titY and Statistical AccoHut of the Briti^ Empire, 
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bj means of which ^^ population is increased^ proportionably 
to the increased produce of the land, at the same time that 
labour is properly distributed, that indolence and apathy are 
banished, and that a provision is made for a successful 
prosecution of all those arts, that improve and embellish 
society."* 

In all other respects the condition of these ten chosen 
counties seems likely to ensure their freedom from any 
pauperism exceeding that of the rest of the country. 

It will appear, by consulting the Registrar-General's tables f^ 
that the average mortality which, in London, is 1 in 40, and 
in some of the manufacturing towns is much higher, is for all 
England 1 in 45. In the ten selected agricultural counties, 
the general health and longevity is decidedly above the 
average of all England.} If^ in estimating the burden of 
pau{)erism, we consider the proportion which the charge for 
poor-rate, or, more correctly, for relief of the j>oory hears to 
the rent of the occupier, — in other words, the amount of rate 
in the pound on the net value of the property assessed, — it is 
manifest that those counties ought to have the lightest burden 
of pani)erism where the real projKJrty is in excess in proportion 
to the population. § Now the net rental of England and Wales, 
as assesse<l to tlie jKwr-rate in 1847, was 67,320,587i., which, 
on the ])opulation of 1851, gives Just 3^ 15«. \1<L {)er head, 
as we see by the foregoing table. The corresponding appor- 
tionment, given by the above ten counties, is 4^ 7<. 5J(/. 
per head, on the population, a sum which greatly exceeds the 
average of the whole country. The three manufacturing 
counties give only 2/. Ids. 6^<L {kt head on their population, 
and are therefore below the general average. 

These ten agricultural counties funiish nearly three acres 
of land for each individual of their ))opulation ; the three 

• M* ColUjch, A DtMcriptitf and SUitiMtical Account of the BniiMh Empire^ 
ToL L p. 4S6. 

t Sec the Ilcgiiitnu'-Gencral*8 Ninth Anniml IU{)«>rt, p. 18.1. 
t Appi'ndix. 

{ In the tiTond chapter, t\m hoH been i*een to be the cmc in the wealth/ 
of the mctniixdls a» in the parii4i of St Ge<>rp\ lUnorer Square, 
the relief of the iK)or coifts onlj about 6</. in the pound on the net rental 

r 3 
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manufacturing counties less than one acre of land of an inferior 
quality* : the specific density of population is, in truth, nearly 
four times as great in these three manufacturing counties as 
it is in the ten agricultural. The annual value of the whole 
property assessed to poor-rate is greater in the three counties 
than in the ten; but this excess, 1,015,6032., amounts to only 
55. per head, on the manufacturing population of 4,034,381. 
/ If it should appear that pauperism prevails extensively in 
/ counties endowed with so many advantages, we may feel 
' satisfied that such pauperism must mainly be the work of man 
alone; and that, as legislation has produced, so it may re- 
move, the evil. At present, however, it is enough for us to 
ascertain what is the condition, in respect of pauperism, of 
these agricultural counties : the consideration of the remedy 
must be postponed till we shall have observed the symptoms, 
traced the history, and understood the nature and extent of 
the disease. 

Before we endeavour to ascertain how the burden of re- 
lieving pauperism is distributed throughout these counties^ let 
us see what are their sources of relief for the poor, inde- 
pendently of the poor-rate. 

The apportionment of the charitable endowments, reported 
on by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Public Charities, 
is found to be as follows : 









£ 8. cL 


Bedford 


- 


- 


- 13,720 15 6 


Berks 


- 


- 


- 21,392 5 5 


Bucks 


- 


- 


- 11,397 5 9 


Dorset 


- 


- 


- 9,356 14 6 


Essex 


- 


- 


- 21,572 7 8 


Norfolk 


- 


- 


- 37,243 9 11 


Oxford 


- 


- 


- 13,945 12 1 


Suffolk 


- 


- 


- 28,948 13 5 


Sussex 


- 


- 


- 10,178 


Wilts 


- 


- 


- 16,662 17 3 




TotAl 


♦ Appendix. 


:ei84,418 1 8 
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£ a. d. 

Lancaster - - - . 35,322 9 1 

Stafford , - - - 20,392 19 10 

W. R. York - - - 52,775 18 4 

Total - - £108,491 7 3 

Total of England and Wales £1,209,395 12 8* 

Of these fonndations, a certain proportion has been created, 
with the intention of promoting education. The wise bene- 
volence of our forefathers, thought, the education of the young 
just as necessary a work of Christian duty, as the support of 
the old. The parish officers are very frequently trustees of 
the educational as well as of the pauper fund thus created ; 
and the children of the poor are usually the peculiar objects 
of the founder's intended bounty. A general statutory 
measure for regulating the application of these educational 
funds is greatly needed. The necessity of such a measure 
bad become manifest at least twenty years ago. The Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the operation of the Poor L«aw8 
declared, in 1834, that many of the funds thus destined to 
the purposes of education, were applied in a manner unsuited 
to the present wants of society ; and, from that day to the 
present, no attempt whatever has been made, to prevent such 
misapplication, or in any way to improve the administration 
of any part of these ample funds. The country is now reaping 
the fruits of this neglect. It is found that '' in the midland 
and southern parts of England, and in the rural districts 
more particularly, where such endowments exist, they have 
become, in nine casc»s out of ten, a positive hindrance, rather 
than a benefit, to the object they were intended to promote.** f 

No single work brings into one view, for these various 
counties, as Mr. Ix>w's work has done for the metropolis, 
the amount of the annual voluntary contribution to such 

* See the Samnuuy appcntled U> the ** Anftlnical I)i)^'flt of the Rc|M»it« 
■Mide by the CommtMicmen of Inquiry into Cbaritim,** part ii. p. 828. (jHTi-ai^ntcd 
to i^tflianieat, and publinhcd in 1 842 ). 

t The Dean (if llcrefurd, (the late Vicar of Kin);'(i Sombomc), Sugpesiim 
UmtB toKnrda ImprorrH Stntlar EdHcatkm, Introduction, p. 2S. 

r 4 
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public charities, as are mainly appropriated to the use of the 
poor. 

I know of no statistics on which, either the sums annuallv 
disbursed, in these counties, by organised public charity, or 
the number of persons among whom the disbursement is 
made, can be exactly determined. Into this terra incognita 
I shall, therefore, not attempt to enter. It matters little, for 
the inquiry into which it is proposed now to enter, what the 
exact amount of their charities, in each county, may be. 
Undoubtedly it is great as a whole ; and, in many large places 
the number of persons, so relieved, considerably exceeds the 
number relieved, both in workhouses, and as out-door paupers, 
during the same period. 

A single table of such charities, in one manufacturing town, 
I can present to my reader. It contains the public charities, 
in Birmingham, by which relief is afforded to the indigent. 



Name of Hospital, &c. 


iDcoxne from Volun- 

tray Coutributiont 

in 1850. 


Income from Pro- 
perty in 1850. 


Kumber of Perscms 
reliered. 


General Hospital - 

Eye Infirmary 

Ear Infirmary 

Lying-in -Hospital - 

Queen's Hospital - 
fBUnd School - 
\ Invested for Building - 

Bodily Deformity Institution 


£ 8. (L 

2,297 

182 2 3 

28 13 

748 9 7 

2,485 14 

599 11 6 

1,234 17 10 

58 16 


£ 8. d, 

796 

33 18 

4 9 6 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 


23,745 

3,354 

287 

1,769 

5,490 

14 males 

15 females 
100 


Totals - 


7,635 4 2 


834 7 6 


34,772 



By comparison of this table with subjoined details *, it will 
be seen, that the sum expended in Birmingham, by public 
charities, is less than the corresponding amount of relief under 
the Poor Law ; and that the number of persons, obtaining 
relief and assistance from the public charities, is greater than 
the number relieved under the Poor Law ; just as is the case 
in the metropolis itself, f 

♦ See Appendix. I am indebted to Mr. Corder, the clerk to the guardians 
of the Birmingham Union, for these details respecting the public charities of 
Birmingham. 

\ Above, p. 34. 
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It remains for us to ascertain and compare the burden of 
pauperism, as relieved under the Poor Law, throughout these 
agricultural and manufacturing districts respectively. 

What then, in the first place, does the year's expenditure 
in relief of the poor amount to as a poundage on the rateable 
value of real property assessed to poor-rate in these counties ? 
In the year 1847 it was as follows: 

ft 

Bedford . - - - 

Berks ... - 

Bucks - . - - 

Dorset - - - - 

Essex - - - - 

Norfolk .... 

Oxford .... 

SuflTolk .... 

Sussex - - - . 

wats .... 

Average 

A much lighter burden falls on the manufacturing dis- 
trict: 

Lancaster - - - - 10} 

Stafford - - - - 11 

West Riding of Yorkshire - - 1 ^i 

Average - - 1 ^ir 

For all England and Wales, the sum expended in relief of 
the poor was, on the average, a {)ound-rate of Is, Id. on the 
net rateable value of the property assessed. It appears, there- 
fons that, in respect of tliis pound-rate, the agricultural dis- 
trict is greatly above, and the manufacturing far below, the 
general average. 

The bunlen of pauperism, as pressing on ratejiayers, or 
their landlords, is therefore dumonstrated to be, in one im- 
portant point of view, far heavier in the agricultural, than in 
the manufacturing, district 



«. 


d. 


2 


Oi 


2 


2i 


2 


4i 


2 


2| 


2 


li 


2 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


li 


2 


3i 


2~ 


2i 
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Another contrast, equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
counties, is obtained by placing them in juxtaposition with 
the whole of London itself. The average expenditure for 
relief of the poor throughout the metropolitan district, for 
the year ended 25th March, 1847, was Is. 5^d. in the pound, 
which stands contrasted with the 25. 2^d. of the foregoing 
table. If another year be taken, and a like comparison be 
made of the proportionate outlay, per head, of population in 
each district, a result equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
interest will be obtained. By using the Census of 1851, 
and the Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, the 
most recent information will be put together. The following 
is the result: — The metropolitan district contains 115^ square 
miles, and a population of 20,447 on the square mile. 
These agricultural counties contain 11,399 square miles, 
and a population of only 220 on the square mile. 



Name of District. 


Population in 1851. 


Expended for Relief of the 
roor in the Year ended at 
Lady-day, 1850. 


Proportfoo per 
Head on Popolatioo. 


London* 


2,362,236 


£ 8, d. 
741,722 


«. d, 
6 3} 


The ten agri- 
cultural coun- 
ties 


i 2,514,637 


1,137,250 1 Of 


9 0} 



If, instead of taking the whole of these ten agricultural 
counties, we should select single unions, in the purer regions of 
agriculture in each of the same counties, and thus see what is, 
in each of such unions, the extent of pauperism, we should find 
it greatly, indeed, to exceed the average amount throughout 
England. And this w^ould appear to he so, even in the 



• Abore, p. 35. 

f The details are as follows : 

£ s. 
Bedford - - 43,382 4 

Berks - - 77,423 9 

Bucks - - 77,458 18 

Dorset - - 83,818 6 

Essex - - 167,597 11 



d. 




£ 


«. 


d 





Norfolk - 


- 190,942 


4 








Oxford - 


- 78,947 


8 








Suffolk - 


- 135,295 


10 








Sussex 


- 149,617 


t 








Wilts 


- 132,767 


4 
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case of extensive onions, in which the population is thinly 
spread^ and the average acreage per inhabitant is greatly 
above the like average of the whole of England and Wales. 
This fiict isy perhaps, more decidedly conclusive than any 
other, standing alone, to show that there must be some 
strange vice in the laws which can bring about so unnatural 
a result 

With such a region of selected unions of the purest agri- 
culture, it is proposed now to compare an industrial and 
populous quarter of the metropolis, tlie '^ Eastern District ^ 
of the Registrar-General : comprising Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Grreen, Whitechapel, St George in the East, Stepney, and 
Poplar. A subjoined table will supply all statistical details 
needed for such a comparison.* 

The following are some of the more striking results of the 
table. In the country district, the i)opulation gives only one 
family of four persons for 15^ acres of land ; the town district 
affords, for such a family, less than the twentieth part of a single 
acre ; in other words, the density of the population in the one 
district is more than three hundred times as great as it is in 
the other. The whole net rental of the country district is 
upwards of 2,(X)0,000/. ; that of the town, little more than 
1,000,000^ ; and these respective amounts of net rental give 
AL lOf. O^d. per head on the whole population for the country 
district; a corresponding sum of only 21. As. O^d. for the 
London. Yet the pauperism of the working classes is so much 
more seven* in the country than in the I^ndon district, 
that each of the 447,823 inhabitants of the fertile region of 
agriculture would receive from poor-rate, if it were divided 
equally among them all, a sum of more than lOf. yearly, 
almost double the 5s. \d. each, which would be the corres])ond- 
ing sum for each inhabitant of the town district Even the 
landlord suffers, to this extent, in the country district : his 
double amount of net rental (two millions yearly, as contrasted 
with the single million of the London district) has to {uiy 
almost as high a pound-rate for relief of the {)oor as is re- 

* Appendix. 
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quired in the London district ; the country paying 2«, 2^dL 
in the pound, and London 25. 2|d.* 

The conclusion seems irresistible, that the burden of 
pauperism, looked upon as a charge on property throughout 
these regions, so differently circumstanced, is equal in amount; 
and that, so far as the poor are concerned, the pauperism 
which is diffiised, with its sufferings and its crimes, through- 
out the pure region of agriculture, is, in its intensity, just 
twice as great as prevails in a metropolitan district exposed to 
the operation of many pauperising influences, from which the 
country is comparatively exempt. 

Perhaps enough has been already said on the inequality in 
the existing apportionment of the burdens of ratepayers : let 
us, therefore, now turn to contemplate the wretched paupers 
themselves, and see what is their distribution over the face of 
the land. 



Counties. 


Population of the 
Umonsla 1841. 


Number of Pau. 
pert relieTed in 
Uniom during the 
Quarter ending 
Lady^ay, 1841. 


Proportion of Pan- 
pert relieved in 
the single Quar- 
ter of a Year to 
the whole of the 
Inhabitants. 


Bedford - 

Berks ... 

Buckin^nam 

Dorset - - - 

Essex - . - 

Norfolk - 

Oxford - 

Suffolk - 

Sussex - - - 

WUts 


112,379 
190,367 
140,352 
167,874 
320,818 
343,277 
141,330 
302,178 
223,435 
233,246 


11,279 
18,472 
18,624 
21,549 
41,807 
33,034 
16,360 
33,789 
29,257 
30,003 


1 in 9f 
I in 10} 
1 in 71 
lin 7t 
lin 71 
lin 10} 
lin 8{ 
1 in 8)i 
lin 7a 
lin 7J 


Totalis - 


2,175,256 


254,174 


1 in Si 

1 



The average proportion of the paupers relieved during the 

♦ It may be observed, that, wherever the amount expended, in relieving the 
poor of a thinly peopled district, measured by its proportion to the net rental of 
the property assessed, equals the corresponding amount similarly expended in a 
more populous place, we may be sure, not that the owner is suffering, in either 
instance, for the burden may still be light on him, but that the working classes 
in the district where there is a comparative surplus of property, and a dcficiencT 
of population, are, and of necessity must be, in a state of a greater dcstitntion 
than exists, at the same time, in the other district. 
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first quarter only of the year 1841, to the whole of the in- 
habitants of the Poor Law Unions in these agricultural counties, 
is 1 in 8^. 

The estimated total of paupers relieved in England and 
Wales during the same quarter is 1,299,048, which, among 
15,906,829 inhabitants, gives 1 in 12^ as the average of the j 
whole country. 

The corre8i)onding destitution in the Poor Law Unions of 
the three princi])al manufacturing counties during the same 
period was widely different, having been as much below tlio 
general average of the country, as that of the agricultural 
counties was above that average. 



CoontlM. 



I SCAtftml - - - 
Wt*rt Killing, Y(»rk - 



Tc4aI 



*(»milationof thr 
Vniom in 1H41. 


Number of Pau> 
mrt relkTfd in 
I'niim* during 
tb^ Quiirtrr rad- 
Infc Lady^Uy. 
lH4i. 


994,474 
442,348 
790,751 

2,227,573 


67,078 
19,995 
54,216 

141,289 



Proportion of Pau- 
\H'n rriieTrtl in 
the Quartrr, to 
the « hole of the 
Inbabitantt. 



1 in 14} 
1 in 22) 
1 in 12; 



1 in 16 



Mr. Fli'tcher has given a table of the pauperism of England 
and Wales, an indicated bv the proportion to the whole 
|M>pulation of the jKTsons relieveil in tlie quarter ended Lady- 
liav, 1844.* It may be observed, that a comparison of the 
like pn)|)ortion l)etween the jwrsons relieved and the whole 
|Mr>pulati()n, if made for any year, or quarter of a year, l)etween 
1h:17 and 1H51, would lead to a like result. The following is 
extracted from Mr. Fletcher's table: — 



Name <»f CV»unt j. 

liedfonl 
lk*rks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk - 



IVu|H)rtion i»or Cont. a!M»vo 
or below the Avrrnp! <»f 
KiikIjukI Mill Waloi^ 

- +26-9 

. +19-0 

- +49-7 

- +43-0 

- 4 500 

- + 29-f; 



* Moral and Kducational 8tati^»tic*^ Plate XI. and corn!»ponding Icttcr-prtMi. 
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Name of County. 

Oxford - 

SuflFolk . 

Sussex - 

Wilts - 

Lancaster 

Stafford 

West Riding, York 



Proportion per Cent, above 
or below the Average of 
England and Wales. 

- -I-46-9 

- +36-2 

- -I-43-0 

- +67-7 

. -14-5 

- -25-8 

- -19-6 



The one set of counties is 40 per cent above the average 
of the whole country ; the other, 20 per cent below it 

The number of paupers actually receiving relief in these 
agricultural counties on the 1st January, 1851, (excluding 
vagrants,) was 178,864; the number receiving relief in 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the same day, being only 130,391. The population of the 
ten agricultural counties, therefore, though much smaller than 
that of the three manufacturing counties, contains a far greater 
absolute number of paupers. 

The apportionment of the paupers, in the agricultural coun- 
ties, is as follows : 



Counties. 


Population in 
1851. 


Paupen reliered on Ut Jtn. 1851 
( Vagrants excluded). 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


Bedford - 

Berks 

Bucks - - - 

Dorset - - - 

Essex - - - 

Norfolk . 

Oxford 

Suffolk 

Sussex - - - 

Wilts 


129,789 
199,154 
143,670 
177,597 
343,916 
433,803 
170,286 
335,991 
339,428 
241,003 


1,024 
2,359 
1,372 
1,629 
4,422 
3,393 
1,485 
4,039 
3,057 
2,794 


6,452 
10,828 
10,394 
13,826 
22,270 
23,181 
10,335 
22.120 
14,989 
18,895 


7,476 
13,187 
11,766 
15,455 
26,692 
26,574 
11,820 
26,159 
18,046 
21,689 


Total - 


2,514,637 


25,574 


153,290 


178,864 
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In the year which ended 25th March, 1850, the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in these ten agricultural counties 
was 1^137 f250L, or 9«. O^d. per head on the population of 
2,514,637 (census of 1851); that of the metropolitan district 
for the same period 741,722^, or only 68. 3|d per head on 
its population of 2,362,236. 

Although the ten counties above taken are unexceptionable 
samples of the interest which they represent, I will never- 
theless compare, in respect of pauperism, two other purely 
agricultural counties, Cambridge and Huntingdon, with three 
great commercial and manufacturing towns, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Stockport It will be seen, by inspecting a sub- 
joined table*, that the sums expended are nearly equal, being 
110,942/L for the two agricultural counties, and 109,721/. for 
the three towns : but the difference in intensity of the pau- 
perism in the districts compared, is evidenced by the result, 
that the sum, per head, on the population, exj)ended in them 
respectively, is 9*. 2Jrf. throughout Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, while the corresponding sum in the towns, 
is only 5*. \d, per head. 

Not only, therefore, is the burden of pauperism sustained 
by agriculture greater than that of the three manufacturing 
counties, but it is found to be ecjually in excess, whether wo 
compare it with the pau}>erism of the metropolitan district, or 
with that of the most densely peopled of our large commercial 
and manufacturing towns. 

Other terms of comparison may be suggested, which will 
make the condition of the English agriculturist, whether 
payer or receiver of the jKK)r-rate, still more odious than it 
already appears. In the following table the sum *' expended " 
is, in Scotland, not wholly applied in relief, but includes 
•* management, law exjienses, poor-house buildings, and 
general sanitary measures," for all Scotland. The sum " ex- 
pended ^ for the ten English counties, is exi)ended in relief 
and maintenance of the ]xx)r. 

• Sec Appcudix. 
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District. 


Expended. 


Proportion 
per Head 
on the Po- 
pulAtioo 
of 1851. 


Proportion per 
cent, on Heal 
Property ac- 
cording to the 
Returns of 
1847. 


Scotland - - - 


£ s, d, 
581,553 4 3^ 


4 0^ 


£ 9. d, 

6 4 9i 


The Ten English 
Counties* 


1,137,250 


9 0^ 


11 10 



So that all Scotland^ with a rental f nearly equal to that 
of these ten English counties f, pays, as the whole outlay 
of her Poor Law administration, little more than half the 
sum which the ten English counties pay for relief and main- 
tenance of the poor alone. 

The contrast with miserable Ireland, even while she is still 
suffering from the consequences of the famine and fever 
which so lately decimated her population, is still more re- 
markable. The annual value of property rated to the poor- 
rate in Ireland is 13,187,421i§ ; and the expenditure, under 
the Poor Law of Ireland, in the year ended 29th September^ 
1850, was as follows : — 



In- Maintenance. 


Out-Maintenance. 


Salaries and Rations 
of Officers. 


Total. 


710,945 


£ 
120,789 


£ 
447,318 


£ 
1,403,108 



The Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland published, in their 
Fourth Annual Report, a statement of the corresponding ex- 
penses incurred in the first half of the year 1851 ; and a Par- 
liamentary Paper, published since most of these pages were 
written, gives an account of the third quarter's expenditure 
of the same year in Ireland. It appears from these data 
that, during the whole year, wliich has now ended, on 29th 
September, 1851, the sum expended in Ireland in relieving 

♦ See above, p. 74. 

t Of 9,320,784/1 Sec Pari Paper, 87. ii. Commons Sess. 1849. 

X 10,995,307/., above, p. 66. 

§ It is now stated, for 1851, at 11,923,459/. Pari. Paper, 641. Scss. 1851. 
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the poor win have been about 1,102,359^ The pauperism of 
all Irelaiidy therefore, with her 6,515,794 inhabitants, costs 
less in 1851 than the pauperism of these ten agricultural 
English counties with only 2,514,637 inhabitants.* 

And what is the proportion, in our English agricultural 
ootinties, as compared with either Scotland or Ireland, of 
those who are compelled to have recourse to parochial relief? 
Here the pauperism, as measured by the number of persons 
relieved on a single day, is exactly defined by Poor Law 
Returns. The Reports of the " Poor Law Board" in England, 
the ** Poor Law Commissioners " in Ireland, and the " Board 
of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor ** in Scotland, give 
OS the means of an accurate comparison. 

This favoured agricultural district of England, containing a 
population smaller than that of Scotland f, gives 178,864 
persons, as its paupers relieved on the 1st January, 1851, or 
nearly 1 in 14 of its population. The day's pauperism of 
Scotland, as returned for the 14th May, 1851, consisted of 
83,292 persons only, or 1 in 34*46 of its ]K)pulation. 

If the number of Irish paupers in Ireland be compared 



* PtflauncnCwy Flaper 641, Senion 1851. The following is the somnuurr 
of kt contmu : 



\ 



nOk Dec. 1850 
tfcli BUrch. 1851 
SSih JoDe, 1851 

I Total, 9 montht 



the quarter ending on 29th Si'fiC. 1851, to U* m*i 
■re ■• that which endeil on 28th IK'C. 1850, wc must I 
■ad to tlie 9 months* total - - . - -J 

Total of the vcur .... 



ExpciiMt Inrurrrd. 




For In- 
I Malnlmance. 

£ 
118,479 
160,401 
165,608 


For Oat. 
Kvlirf. 

£ 

915 
2,462 
4,7t)5 


Och«»r Kx. 
praart. 

£ 
127,877 
141,719 
132,912 

402,508 


T'lUl E«- 
fNiiMY in- 
curred, j 

£ 
247,271 
504,582 
303,225 


444,488 


8,082 


855.078 



Poor. Rati* 
lodged. 



£ 
353,775 
263,073 
223,538 

840.386 



£247,271 



£1.102,349 



t the popoUuion of the ten countion is 2,'>14.G37 ; thut of Scoth&ntl, in 1851. 
is M70.7M. 
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\yith that of the paupers of agriculture in England, the result 
is equally unfavourable to us. All Ireland, on the Ist 
February, 1851, when not yet recovered from the desolatkm 
of her famine, was relieving only 250,000 paupers, or little 
more than 1 in 30 of her inhabitants. At the same 
time, Bedford, Bucks, and these other eight agricoltnnl 
counties in England, were relieving, as paupers, nearly 1 
in 14 of their inhabitants. For every Irishman, therefore, 
who, in famished and depopulated Ireland, is reduced to the 
dire necessity of applying to the union, there are two English- 
men under a corresponding necessity in most of these ten 
selected counties, the choicest region of our aristocracy and 
agriculture. Alas, that the truthful and honest and industrious 
Anglo-Saxon race should be degraded below the level of 
the Celt 1 

The foregoing considerations are, perhaps, suflScient to 
satisfy most men that the evils of our poor laws press much 
more heavily on the agricultural interest of England than 
they do on the manufacturing or the commerciaL At all 
events now, as prior to the inquiry of 1833, it is in agricul- 
tural regions that the evils of pauperism, whether produced 
by our poor laws or not, are much more heavily felt than 
elsewhere. 

To complete the picture of pauperism, in town and country, 
some additional touches are needed. Offences against pro- 
perty, constitute, with the fearful list of offences against the 
game laws, the greater part of all offences committed against 
the criminal law, by Englishmen. The proportion of com- 
mitments for such offences, in these agricultural counties, is 
greatly indeed above tlie average of the whole country.* It 
appears that the greater proportion of such criminals is amid 
tlie greater mass of pauperism. 

The relative proportion of criminals, as ascertained by 
official returns, in respect of the total number of commitments 

^^ • 

* See Mr. Fletcher's Tables, as appended to his General Report, pabliahed in 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education^ lS48-49>50, toL ii. 
pp. 255 — 340. ; and also in the Moral and Educational Statistics of EngUuid and 
Wales, by the same writer. 
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of nialet, to quarter sesaions and assizes, on the average of 
tlie jeart 1845-6*7, is as follows * : 



Agrieokanl Couitiet. 

Bedford 
Berks - 
Bocks - 
Dorset - 



Flnoportion per cent aboTe 
sod below the arenge 
of Englaad and Wales, 
in tlie period 1 845-6-7. 

. + 15-1 



Norfolk - 
Oxford - 
Suffolk - 
Sussex - 
WUts . 

ICamifiMiCining Conntiec 

Lancaster 
Stafford 
York - 



+ 

+ 
+ 



14-8 

44-2 

2-7 

16*9 

19*2 

16-0 

2-0 

2-8 

16-2 



- - 1-4 

6-9 

39-9 



Whj is it that the crime of these agricultural counties 
should thus, in each of them, exceed that of the average of 
all England ? Surel j because, in each of them, the labouring 
man is degraded and pauperised far below the average of his 
condition throughout the country at large. 

Keagre were kii looka. 
Sharp nuMTj had worn him to the bonef ; 
Nutiog this penury, to mjielf I said — 
An if a man did need a poison now, 
Whoae sale Is present desth in Mantna, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him ! 

How contrary is it to the experience of other civilised 
oountries, to find an excess of crime, not where men most do 
congregate, but under the oi)en vault of heaven, in the wide 
and fertile fields of agriculture ! 



per centages an* fn^m Mr. FIitrhrr*s Mural ami Edmraiwmai 5tohjf*r«. 

ci 2 
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There is usually some difficulty in instituting an accurate 
comparison between the crime committed in one country^ and 
that committed in another : the difference in the classification 
of offences, and in the modes of procedure adopted by diffe- 
rent countries, often renders such a comparison ahnost im- 
practicable, and the attempt to make it of little use. But 
there is, or ought to be, no difficulty in ascertaining accu- 
rately how the criminality of different portions of the same 
empire is distributed. It will, it is believed, be found that 
generally, in every country, the greater proportion of crime, 
at all events of offences against property, occurs in great 
cities. It is, for the most part, within their gates that 
"Malesuada Fames ac turpis Egestas" are found. 

A satisfactory comparison of the amount of crime in diffe- 
rent populations, according as the town or country element of 
society prevails in them, will be furnished by ascertaining the 
proportion of crime to population in each of several provinces 
of the Austrian empire. Official statistical tables enable us 
easily to see what is this proportion. We must be content 
with the German class of offences called Verbrecken, instead 
of our own middle-age description of felant/. By ascertaining 
the proportion of this great class of crimes called Verbrechen, 
as committed in different provinces of Austria, we shall see 
where most crime is found, just as satisfactorily as, by a table 
of all commitments for felony or misdemeanoTy to quarter ses- 
sions and assizes, we do so, for the same period, in respect 
of different parts of England. I set down provinces in the 
order of their criminality. The table is founded on the 
average number of offences committed during the three years 
1845, 1846, and 1847, and the proportion is that ascertained 
by reference to the census of 1846. 

Proportion. 

Lower Austria - - - 1 in 468 

Upper Austria - - - 1 „ 792 

Bohemia - - - - 1 „ 814 

Moravia and Silesia - - - 1 ,, 925 

Tirol - - - - - 1 „ 939 

Kuestenland - - - - 1 „ 1553 
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With slight exception, increase in proportion of crime 
seems simplj to follow the increase in the town clement of 
the population. The great preponderance of Lower Austria, 
and the capital which it contains, over every other part of the 
empire, draws a remark from the editor of the official tables, 
en which the above statement is founded. After observing 
that Lower Austria, with the capital, far exceeds every other 
proTinoe in its proportion of 1 accused person out of 468 in- 
habitants, he says, truly enough, that the phenomenon ought 
not to seem strange, for great cities are always the centre of 
^ poverty and criminals,*^ as well as of intelligence and j)er- 
sons in easy circumstances ; and that this must especially be 
to in a place such as Vienna has of late become, and containing, 
as that city now does, a considerable manufacturing popula* 
tion, '^d^)ending on the accidents of commerce.''* How 
unnatural a condition of society, then, is ours here in England, 
where a greater proportion of criminals is found in agricul- 
tural districts than in our most densely peopled commercial 
and manufacturing counties. 

The experience of many years has shown that a largo 
part of the crime which leads to trial at quarter sessions 
and assizes, is committed from the pressure of poverty alone. 
An increase in the physical well-being of the {)eople is ever 
accompanied by a diminution of crime. Wages remaining 
the same, a diminution in the price of bread is a sure fore- 
runner of a diminution in the number of criminal oflcnces. 
This result has been manifest enough, in many counties, since 
the repeal of the com laws. If, therefore, we compare dif* 
ferent agricultural counties with one another, we may exjK^*t 
to find that the counties of the greatest amount of pauperism 
win be those of the greatest amount of crime. " My poverty, 
hut not ray will, consents," may, unhappily, be the plea of 

* Karae Sutivtische Darstcllung der bisherigcn CirW- und Crimixud-Gencliu- 
pBtft in den (EsterrvichuM-hi'n Suaten (ohnc Sicbcnbiirgtii, Ungttrn mid 
4cr ICIIilir-griiiiie), ihrer Ku«t4*n, und dcs Cur die rmf^'^udtung briliufig erfur- 
^aikhen Aufmukden, Iiu Aaftran^ dci Jiutixminiicen. Whsii, 1S4S, aiu dcr 
kaoiglkrben Iluf- uiid SuuUi* dnicktrvi. 

o 3 
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many of the poverty-struck depredators on property, who 
are yearly imprisoned in gaols. 

A few agricultural counties may be found in which the 
proportion of paupers to population is a little below the 
general average of the whole country. Among such counties 
are^ Northumberland^ Cumberland^ and Westmoreland. The 
pauperism from which the great agricultural county of Lincoln 
suffers, if estimated with reference to its population, but little 
exceeds the general average. 

Now the sum expended in relief of the poor throughout 
England and Wales, for the year which ended on 25th March, 
1847, amounted to a contribution of 6^. 1^ per head on the 
whole population. The amount for each of the ten agri- 
cultural counties was about 9^. 6d* The correspondiiig 
amount for the cotmties now selected, is as follows : 

Northumberland - - - - 5 7^ 

Westmoreland - - - - 5 4} 

Cumberland - - - - 4 3 

Lincoln - - - - - 6 7} 

It may be added that these four counties constitute a 
district which, taken as a whole, is certainly much more di- 
vided, both in property and occupation, than our selected ten 
counties t; and that, in this smaller region, the landowners act 
with singular mildness in protecting their game. The 
criminal tables of the Home Office, and the census of 1851, 
give us the means of comparing the four counties with the 
ten in their most recent production of criminals. The details 
of the comparison will be best seen in a tabular form J : the 
result is, that the average number of prisoners committed 
for trial, or bailed, in the ten agricultural counties, of the 

♦ Pari. Pap. 735. Commons, Session of 1848. 

f See the Statistical Inyestigations of Mr. Fletcher's Moral and Edneatkmal 
Statistics of England, and Mr. Barton's Essay on the Influence of Snbdwmcm 
of Ae Soil on the Moral and Physical Wetl-being of the People^ found in the 
" Journal of the Statistical Sodetv," tx>I. xiil p. 63. 

X See Appendix. 
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gretttest masses of wealth and the greatest pauperism, is 8| 
on each 1000 of the population ; while, in the four counties 
contrasted with them, the corresponding number of com- 
mitments, during the same period, is only 4| in the 1000. 
The oorresponding number of persons committed, or bailed, 
in England and Wales, is 7^ in the 1000 on the population. 
Again, therefore, this select r^on of agriculture sinks below 
the general average of the country. And in the smaller 
agricoltural districts, where a less amount of pauperism is 
fooiid, crime is also diminished in a like proportion. With- 
out pausing to ascertain whether undetected crime is not 
probably a good deal greater in these ten counties than in 
England at large, it should be observed that, where there are 
great estates in agricultural counties, game is usually pre- 
served with some strictness, and the game laws undoubtedly 
do something towards filling gaols with men, and workhousi's 
with women and children, and so increasing local rates. The 
number of criminal offences is much lower in counties where 
there are more landowners and occupiers, and fewer partridges 
and pheasants. 

The prisons of England, great as is the improvement re- 
cently introduced into many of them, still, by their influence 
on their inmates, add largely to the catalogue both of 
criminals and paupers ; and great amelioration in the organis- 
ation of such establishments is still called for. It may safely 
be asserted, that many of our prisons constantly and largely 
degrade and corrupt tlie unhappy children and young of- 
feoders who are confined for short terms within their walls. 
When it is the head of the family who is imprisoned, and not 
his child, the consequence of such imprisonment is, in a vast 
Dumber of cases, necessarily to throw wife and children on the 
parish. It is not likely that tlie child should escape the evil 
inflaencc to which the parent is subjected ; and that parent, 
if once convicted of larceny, or any other felony, is by an 
intendment of law, created by express statutory provision, 
always to be considered as actually chargeable to the parish 
in which he may reside, and is therefore always liable to 
removal to his place of settlement, even if in employment, 

o 4 
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and not in need of parish relief.* Moreover, a large proportion 
of children are found among the inmates of workhouses, to 
the evil and corrupting influence of which such children are 
usually exposed, and must remain exposed, until district schools 
shall be effectually organised. " The child is father of the 
man." We may, therefore, look for a great preponderance of 
juvenile, as we have already found a great preponderance of 
adult, criminal offenders in these pauperised agricultural 
counties. Mr. Clay, in his Report on the Preston House of 
Correction for the year 1848, has given a table from which 
the following is extracted. He does not give all our ten 
counties ; but the proportion would be substantially the same 
in all. 

Proportion of Javenile Of- 
Counties. fenders in 1846 to Popa- 

lation in 1841. 



Berks 
Bucks 
Dorset 
Essex 

Suffolk 
Sussex 
Wilts 

Average 

North Lancashire 



to 4,132 
5,571 
4,376 
4,011 
4,376 
4,163 
5,073 



yy 



» 



4,529 



„ 15,487 



Ignorance, so often the nurse, if not the parent, of immo- 
rality and crime, reigns supreme amid the pauperism of these 
agricultural counties. This ignorance exceeds that which 
generally prevails elsewhere, at least as much as its accom- 
panying pauperism here exceeds the average pauperism of 
the rest of the country. 

It appears that about 33 per cent, of the male population, 
throughout England and Wales, sign their marriage register 
with marks. In these agricultural counties, the proportion 
of such signatures very greatly exceeds the general average : 
in the majority of them, the excess of ignorance thus ascer- 

♦ 35 Geo. UL c. 101. 8. 5. 
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Uined, is from 30 to 53 per cent above the average.* And, 
in agricultural counties generally, the necessity of making 
Bome such general provision for education, as may em- 
brace within its scope the children of the working classes, 
is even greater than it is elsewhere ; although its necessity 
may justly be said to be paramount throughout the whole 
country. 

The inspectors of schools bear testimony, and it is easy 
to observe, that there is now gradually developing in the 
minds of merchants and manufacturers, as well as among the 
working classes in our town population, " a deep and honest 
interest in the educational problem of tlie country ; " f ^^^ ^^ 
may be justly doubted, whether any such interest is, as yet, 
generally felt, among either the landowners or the labourers 
in agricultural coimtics. 

It has been in cities that all great movements, tending 
towards civilisation, seem ever to have originated. It was in 
cities that the Christian proselytes first learned a higher 
wisdom than that of their ancestors. Gospel truth itself was 
still rejected throughout the greater part of the domains of a 
wealthy territorial aristocracy, cultivated by a degraded race 
of slaves and colons, long after it had been largely receive<l 
in the chief cities of the Roman empire ; and, when the glad 
tidings of salvation were welcomed in those cities, tlie de[)osed 
deities of a time-honoured superstition sought for refuge, and 
long found protection, on the hills and in the valleys, amidst 
the groves and at the fountains, of that country region, from 
which the very name of i>agan, as used by Christians, is 
derived. ^ We need not wonder that tliis modem paganism 

* The whole numbf r of men who signed the marriAi^ regittcr with markA, in 
the Tfftr 1844, in the ten Agricultural ruantiet, wm 6999. A tahlc ohuined from 
Mr. Flrtehcr s inveAigmtionn (and puhliiJied with the Minutes of the Committee 
of Coancil on Education, 1S48, 1849, 1850, Yul. ii pp. S41, 342.) wUl be Amnd 
ia the Appendix. It shows the excen as it is found in each of the ten agricul- 
tvml and three manufacturing counties, above the general aTcrage of the w hole 

CVMIDtrT. 

t Mr. MorelU General lieport for the Tear 1850 ; Minutes of the Committee 
of Coanril on Kducation, 1850-51, vol iL p. S3a 

{ The term ftagam waM onginalljr Applied to the inhaliitants of the conntrr, 
who, on the Arst propsgation of the Christian religion, ** adhered to the worship 
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of ignorance^ and love of ignorance^ should be so difficult to 
overcome in its rural fastnesses. With respect to our own 
landowners^ and their furtherance of education^ the tesd- 
monj of inspectors of schools has long tended to show that 
*^ the great and crying evil of all, is the absence of such sym- 
pathy on the part of the owners of property generally^ in the 
education of the working classes, as to induce them to sup- 
port, efficiently, the annual expense of schools already ex* 
isting ; " and, it appears, that complaints of this unwilling* 
ness are louder in the agricultural districts than elsewhere. 
A recent Report on Essex, Norfolk, Suffi)lk, and two other 
adjoining counties, gives many instances of such unwillingness 
and neglect From one parish alone the owner of the soil 
derives a rental of some 40002. per annum, and gives to the 
school the sum of 7i., while " the principal owner of the adjacent 
parishes derives from them a rental of upwards of 30002L per 
annum, and contributes H. to the support of the school" 
Yet, in the very same place, the legal rights of these 0¥niers 
of property are most rigorously enforced, to the great discom- 
fort and injury of the poor *, though corresponding duties are 
thus neglected. ^* The parish is in the more miserable con- 

of false gods, or refiised to receive Christianity,*' after it had been received 
by the inhabitants of the cities. See Facciolati, v. Paganua, In like manner 
heathen signifies an inhabitant of the heath. Remarkable instances are fbtmd 
of the continued worship, in ooontrj districts, of the pagan deities, and of 
nymphs of groves and fountains, long after the general adoption of Christianity ; 
some such instances are indicated in Pashley's *' Travels in Crete," vol L 
p. 89. note 28., and traces of the ancient heathendom are very distinctly per- 
ceivable in many modem superstitions, in different countries of Eorope. In 
England, such traces are found in the names of some country places : for instance, 
of TAur«fold in Norfolk, 7%ur«field in Stafford, T^ur^ley in Sussex, and, pro- 
bably, T^burleigh in Bedford, TAatrlow in Essex ; as well as in the fuller form, 
T^imcierffield in Surrey, and TkundersXej in Essex : these all seem to be derived 
from the old god ThauWj Thenar, or Thar, just as we owe to him the name of 
7%iir«day. Similarly Hamertovk, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Hammamg' 
ham, ffoflunerwick, and perhaps Homerion elsewhere, are derived from Hamar^ 
one of the names by which the same god Thunar or Thor was designated : see 
Kemble*s Saxons in England, vol I c. xii. s 2. ; so also Wanborough, formerly 
Wodnesbeorfa, in Surrey and in Wilts, Wonston in Hants, Wonersh in Surrey, 
and many other names of places in England, seem to be derived from Woden : 
see ib. p. 340. 
♦ See below, Ch. XIV. 
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didon, as the proprietors of neighbouring parishes have re- 
(loced the number of cottages on their estates, and driven in 
the labourers to occupy small tenements in this, thus in- 
creasing, beyond due proportion, the population of the working 
classes." Elsewhere, as a large landowner testifies, a noble 
earl is the lord of the manor, within which seven-tenths of all 
the poor children attend a school, built for the use of three 
a4)oiniiig parishes, but from his lordship " no assistance can 
be obtained, either for the building of the school, or for its 
maintenance. The tenant of the earl also refuses any assist- 
ance, either to the building or to its support : ** and in this 
case a clergjrman is, in reality, the only resident, besides the 
two already mentioned, capable of assisting it In the third 
parish* ** the lord of the manor, and his tenant, made a small 
donation to the building, but each has refused further sup- 
port"* 

Human nature can show itself to be as selfish and unchris- 
tian, in our own age and country, as it was in the moral dark- 
ness of heathendom itself; and any English poet who, in the 
nineteenth century, should follow the example of Virgil, or 
Dante, and people the doleful shades with men of his own 
age and country, might, perchance, exhibit English land- 
owners, sharing the torments of the crowd of ancient 
Romans: 

Qui diritiif toU incobaere repertif, 

Nee partem pomere fuia, qiue mAxima tarb* ctt I 

Such instances of selfishness and neglect of a duty, which 
cannot as yet be enforced, ** according to the form of the 
statute, in such case made and provided,** is so common, that 
unless further and more eflfectual means be provided, to 
maintain such schools for children of the working classes, 
many even of those now existing, will wholly fail. Mr. Mitchell 
avers, in speaking of part of the West Norfolk district, that 
unless further means be devised for this purpose, such schools 

* General Report for 1850, bjr Her 2^jcstj*t Iiupector of Schoob; the 
Rev. M. MhchelU on the itchools iiwpccted bj him in the coanticf of Cambridge, 
fines, llantiogdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk; Minutes of the Committee of 
Covactl OQ Edncatioii, toL iL pp. t49^t5S. 
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"must all fall to the ground." And, moreover, as to the 
existing schools in the last-mentioned five counties, the 
Inspector reports, that there is a class of them " in which the 
master is ignorant and slovenly, the school-room dirty and ill 
found, the children ill-disciplined, unwashed, uncombed, with 
clothes unbrushed and ill put on, slouching in person, un- 
cleanly in habits, ungainly in figure, debased in character, 
and degraded in circumstances." The reason why the 
number of schools with ineflScient, and even with totally 
incompetent instructors, in this district, was very great, is 
accounted for, partly, " by the deficiency in numbers of duly 
qualified teachers, and partly by the very low salaries which 
are offered, and which would often hardly secure the services 
of a decently skilled day-labourer. Hence persons, broken in 
character, health, or morals, of that class who, having at- 
tempted many things without success, at length decline to 
school-keeping as a last resource, are ultimately, for want of 
other applicants, forced as it were, upon reluctant managers."* 
Nor is it solely the selfishness of the landowner, or his indif- 
ference to the cause of education, that is in fault, in causing a 
failure of those necessary funds without which it is utterly im- 
possible that competent teachers should be obtained. Through- 
out the agricultural district, it is to be feared, that, on this 
question, an enlightened benevolence has not as yet found its 
way into the mind of the farmer. In speaking of local rating, 
in support of education, the Dean of Hereford says, "At 
present, in our rural districts, it would be almost impossible to 
bring it into operation ; the education of the labouring classes 
is the very last thing for which the farmer would think of 
voting parish money, and it might not be too much to say, 
that, not one rural parish in the South of England, would 
willingly rate itself for that purpose. Parishes in the North 
might, and in many towns such a plan would, probably, work 
well, and, in the end, lead to its general adoption." 

It would be a grievous error to suppose, that the middle 
classes of England would not benefit, in a high degree, by 

♦ The Rev. M. Mitchell's Report, ib. p. 250. 
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such a general provision insuring the education of alL Their 
children would always remain at school two or three years 
longer than the children of the working classes, and would 
receive a more complete education than their poorer neigh- 
bours. Each class would* in its respective place, receive a 
corresponding improvement and elevation. 

That the want of education, among a large part of the 
middle class in England, is great, notwithstanding the increase 
in recent voluntary efforts to amend it, no one can dispute. I 
That it would receive a greater impulse, by a provision for 
the education of all, than by any other means, seems also 
clear. By such public provision, a very much better edu- 
cation would be ensured than has ever yet been brought 
within the reach of many among the middle classes; and 
the expense of such education would be greatly diminished. 
It is worth while to pause for one moment, in order to 
contemplate the want of education which in many parts of 
the country is found, even among men of substance, who, 
under any rational scheme of representative government, 
most certainly enjoy the elective franchise, and who, in the 
administration of matters of local interest, even fill important 
municipal or parochial offices, in which large sums of money 
pass through their hands, and accounts ought to be kept Let 
OS take the ** substantial householders'* appointed to the office 
of overseers of the poor, now, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in civilised England. Such officers are required to 
tiyn various written documents. The legislature assumes that 
they can write. The assumption is very often falsified by 
the hcL The statement of grounds of appeal, which the law 
has long* peremptorily required to be " umler the hand»^ of 
parish officers, are not imcommonly signed by marksmen. 
Instances of such signatures, x , have frequently, during the 
last fourteen years, come under my own eye, in the courso 
of mj professional practice. In the year 1848, the legis- 

* Siooe th« fUtufe 4 & 5 Will IV. c. 7S. s. 81., which eniirts that the ovcrnivrt 
uppntX againft ad order of remoTal, shall deliver to the uverveen of the 
fMuiih, ** a ftatement in writing, umler their kamtU^ of the gnmndi of 
•fypeaL** 
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latore for the first time required (bj the statute 11 & 12 
Vict c. 31. s. 2.) that overseers^ obtaining orders for the 
remoral of poor persons, should send to the parish to be 
affected) a statement in writing, ^* under the hands of sudi 
overseers, setting forth the grounds of such removaL" Since 
the passing of this statute, I have had papers before me, as 
counsel, containing a marksman's signature to grounds of 
appeal, while the corresponding statement, setting forth the 
grounds of removal, in the very same case, has been similarly 
signed by a marksman overseer. Ignorance thus evidenced 
by the inability to write, has been noticed by observers, who 
have been placed in various situations, enabling them accu- 
rately to judge of the matter ; and it appears, in many parts 
of the country, to pervade, to a considerable extent, the whole 
class of overseers of the poor. 

The inquiry of 1833, alone, showed how general must be 
the ignorance, how universal the want of proper education, of 
a great part of that class of society out of which parish officers 
are chosen. In a parish in Sussex, as the rector testifies, 
neither of the two overseers could read or write.* In the 
Pershore division, containing sixty-six parishes, in Worcester* 
shire, some of the overseers, as we are informed by an active 
resident magistrate, ^^ can scarcely write their names, and 
few can keep accounts (witness the returns made to parlia- 
ment), and are so ignorant or inattentive to the magistrate's 
orders, wishing to slip through their half-year with as litde 
trouble as possible, that many appeals against removals and 
other expenses are very unnecessarily incurred." ** Although 
clear and often able replies'^ to the queries of the commissioners 
in 1833, were " received from the officers of the town parishes, 
some of the answers, even from the metropolis^ were evidently 
written by illiterate and ignorant men." One of the popula- 
tion returns from Middlesex, to which the commissioners, in 
1833, had occasion to refer, was attested by the mark of the 
returning officer. In some of the parishes of Cheshire and 

* Report from Her Majesty's CommissionerB for inquiring into the Admi- 
nistration and Practical Operation of the Poor Laws, 1S34 ; Statement of Ber. 
R Ellison, Kector of Slaogham, vol. i. p. 159. Folio edition. 
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Nottinghamshire, a x was found substituted for the oTerseer's 
signature, in the revising barrister^s list of voters. On the 
revision of the list of voters for West Sussex and for North 
Essex; the revising barrister, in both counties, '* met ¥rith 
many overseers apparently perfectly unable to comprehend, 
from reading the Reform Act, what they were required to 
da Many were unable to write at all, and others could with 
di£Bculty affix their names to the lists. Some appeared un- 
able to copy accurately the schedule of the act, according to 
the form there given. Those lists which had any pretension 
to correctness, had been invariably written out by the parish 
schoolmaster, or under the advice and direction of some 
reakient gentleman. Few were capable of furnishing any in- 
formation, or of understanding that any distinction existed 
between a freehold and a leasehold qualification." There 
were ** few lists which did not require considerable alteration. 
Attempts at an alphabetical arrangement seemed to have 
completely failed.** In North Leicester, the revising barrister 
says : ** I found very great difficulty in revising the list of 
voters, owing to the illiterate character of the overseers of 
many of the parishes. In one instance, where there were 
two overseers, one had not acted, and did not sign the list, 
though he was able to write ; and a mark x , was substituted 
for the signature of the other. There were, I think, three or 
four lists unsigned, none of the overseers being able to write, 
and about the same number only signed by one overseer. In 
aboat sixteen or eighteen lists, the overseers had resorted 
to the assistance of the parish schoolmaster, or some other 
person, to assist them. In not more than ten parishes, did the 
oveneers appear in the least to comprehend the duties they 
were required to perform. I found, however, the overseers 
of the parishes of Loughborough, Castle Donnington, Melton 
Mowbray, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, exceedingly intelligent 
meo, while in the eastern side of the county, where the popu'^ 
lotion is exclusively agricultural^ I met with a degree of tV;/io- 
rtmee I was utterly unprepared to find in a civilised country.^^ • 

* Report, |k isa 
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In North Devon, the revismg barrister " found that not less 
than one-fourth of the overseers were unable to read^ and he 
mentions one overseer who had not that qualification^ and yet 
was intrusted with the distribution of rates to the amount of 
7000Z. per annum.* 

When the ignorance of the small farmer is like the "slavery 
that hugs her chain," and renders him unwilling to incur any 
trouble or expense for the purposes of education, we need 
hardly wonder that there should be at least an equal want, on 
the part of the ignorant agricultural labourer, of all perception 
of the necessary tendency and value of education to those who 
can obtain it 

Utter want of education by the agricultural labourer, and 
his inability to perceive its use, is, in part, the cause of 
that comparative lukewarmness, which prevails in rural dis- 
tricts, respecting this great question of educating the rising 
generation. " It must have been observed by all who have 
inquired into, and are conversant with, the question," says 
the present Dean of Hereford, " that the feeling in favour of 
education is much less strong in the rural districts than in 
the towns : this in some measure arises from the agricultural 
labourer seeing so little inducement, in a worldly point of 
view, to educate his children, and having no knowledge, from 
experience, that it can in any way render his home a more 
happy or a more contented one."t The same author, was 
liimself, for years, a labourer in this vineyard of education : 
and while promoting industrial pursuits, and instilling feelings 
of self-respect and self-dependence, and principles of truth 
and honesty, into the hearts and minds of the young, he saw 
constantly around him how much happier and better the 
whole rising generation is made by such an education ; he 
saw " that it leads to greater propriety of conduct in all the 
relations of life, and that those who have remained longest at 
school, have generally turned out the best, and have given 

♦ Report, p. 160. 

t Remarks occasioned by the present Crusade against the Educational Pkms 
of the Committee of Council on Education, by the Rev. Richard Dawes, Vicar 
of King's Somborne, Hants. London, 1850. 
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m proof that the longer they remain the greater is'the security 
of their becoming, in their respective stations, what the friends 
of education expect them to be.''* 

That Yolnntarj efforts are utterly insufficient to educate 
the children of the whole community, the most ample expe- 
rience has served fully to demonstrate. We might just as 
reaaonably leave it to voluntary efforts to provide for tlic 
maintenance of the poor, among the whole body of our labour- 
ing classes, as leave it to such efforts to provide for the moral, 
intellectual, and religious training of the young, among the 
same classes. What claims on the charity of Christians 
have higher sanction than those of the poor? None in this 
country have been more universally admitted, from the 
earliest times ; and, if the voluntary principle has been found 
wholly insufficient to provide for keeping body and soul to- 
gether, even in the case of the poor, how can we rationally 
expect it properly to provide for any educational training of 
all the children of those very poor ? 

It will be seen, in the course of these pages, with how 
much reluctance the claim of the poor to a compulsory pro- 
ritioo was admitted, and how anxiously the legislature was 
employed, during the greater part of a century, in endeavour- 
ing to render efficient the voluntary efforts of the day towards 
imyriding maintenance for the poor. The inadequacy of all 
Mch efibrts was finally, though reluctantly, admitted ; and 
at last, towards the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
relief of the poor was provided for by compulsory taxation. 
No sober English statesman denies the justice and wisdom of 
soch a provision ; its principle has lately been extended and 
fcafofrced in Scotland, and, for the first time, introduced into 
Ireland* The impossibility of adequately providing, by vo- 
lontary efforts, for the educational wants of the country, is, 
•nrely, at least as clear now as it ever was clear, that 
▼oluntary efforts would prove unavailing to provide for 
the maintenance of the ix)or, and prevent their dying from 
starvation in the midst of plenty. It would in truth seem, tliat 

* DawM. Sm^^etUge UimU towards impnmtd Secwiar E d m n th m ^ Introdoctkm. 

U 
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of the two laws of compulsory taxation^ the first, ensuring 
food for a pauper parent, though able-bodied and profligate, 
the other, providing for the education of his helpless and 
innocent child, the latter is especially commended, by the 
consideration that its outlay, would greatly diminish the pro- 
bable future amount to be expended in relieving pauperism. 
Such an outlay would also rapidly diminish a heavy item in 
our annual national expenditure, by reducing the number of 
inmates of cages and lock-ups, of gaols and bridewells, of 
houses of detention and houses of correction, of penitentiaries 
and model prisons, of hulks and transports, and of penal 
colonies. In those colonies, such an outlay would prevent 
the further flow of the turbid stream of corruption through 
countries till of late unstained by the vices of civilisation ; 
and, at home, it would equally benefit the ratepayers, whose 
burden it would alleviate, and the poorer classes, whose 
pauperism it would prevent Certainly, adult pauperism has 
never held out any such promise as its childhood does, to 
induce the State to provide for its necessities : it has generally 
rather resembled Dante's wolf, that could never satisfy its 
ravenous will, and was more hungry after its meal than before. 
Intemperance may be justly considered as one of the chief 
causes of both pauperism and crime in this country; and 
when the brutalising and brutal character of the intemperance 
which now prevails, is looked at, it can hardly be doubted, 
that an immediate consequence of educating all children, <^ 
all classes of the community, would be, a great diminution 
in the amount of such intemperance, and a corresponding 
diminution in the amount of that pauperism and crime to 
which it gives rise. On questions of this kind, the dear« 
bought experience of our neighbours, ought to be used by us 
as a lesson. It appears that in Holland, an increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, has been the cause of an increase in 
the prevailing pauperism of the people. The special attentuw 
of the Dutch legislature, has been recently given, to the steady 
and continuous increase of pauperism, which for some years 
has been going on in Holland. It appears, from a Report 
made to the Dutch House of Commons in 1849, that in 1841» 
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the proportioii of persons receiving public relief in Holland, 
was 106*00 out of every 1000 of the population. In 1845 
it had risen from 106-00 to 14258, and in 1847 to 160-82,— 
one of the chief causes assigned, being the increasing abuse 
of spirits.* 

Certainly one of the worst accompaniments and conse- 
quences of the uneducated state of our own working classes, 
is found in the habit of drinking, and in the drunkenness by 
which they are characterised. Perhaps an Englishman who 
has dwelt among, and seen much of the superior sobriety of 
the natives of either the European or Asiatic continent, feels 
all the more strongly, that this vice is a national disgrace, 
which ought to be removed from the English name. Tis of 
long standing. Whether '^ first introduced into this kingdom 
by the Danes,** or introduced at a later period, it has certainly 
been the darling sin of our working classes, for more than two 
centuries. It appears greatly to have increased after tlie ac- 
cession of James L, and was first prohibited by statute, early 
in his reign. The act (4 James I. c. 5. a.d. 1606-7) was 
intended to put down sin ; and Blackstone justly reckons 
drunkenness, as one of the offences against God and religion, 
which, in England, it has been thought fit to include within 
the range of repressive temporal legislation.! The title of 
the act is, ** An Acte for repressinge the odious and loathsome 
synne of Drunckennes,'* and the jienalty imix>sed for a single 
sinful act, is 5«., or, in default of payment, six hours im- 
prisonment in the stocks : liability to conviction arisi*s at 
once, whenever any man '^ shall be drunk.'" Dalton, writing 
in 1635 1, suggests the following criterion to guide tlie judg- 
ment of the temporal magistrate in enforcing these penal i>ro- 
▼isioQS against sin : *' Now for to know a drunken man the 
better, the Scripture describeth them to stagger and reel to 

* See All artu'lo Om the V$e cuul Alnue of Alcvholic Litpiort, in the ** Driti»}i 
and FoifigTi Medico-Chinirgiral ReTiew,** vol. rii. p|i. 46. 48. 

t On thtM hcmd of otir Kn^lUh leguiUtion, aec Spanp^nherg, in hin I'ehergicki 
dff lUltgiamMtftrhrwckem nach EmgliMckem liecku^ |iul>lif(hiHl iii Mittrnuoicr und 
ZtK-hwhtL* Kritiacke ZeiUchri/t fur J{echUHri*MemMrhii/t und UtKtztjrhung dt« 
Amtlmdn, nA. I pp. 112—128. 

{ DttUim, The Commtrof Juntice, {i. 27. cd. London, 1S55. 
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and fro (lob, xii. 25. ; Esay. xxiv. 20.). And so^ where the 
same legs which carrie a man into the house^ cannot bring 
him out againe, it is a su£Scient signe of drunkennesse." 

Not only is punishment for being drunk provided by this 
statute of James I. ; but to use the words of Blackstone*, 
" There are many wholesome statutes, by way of prevention, 
which regulate the licensing of alehouses, and punish persons 
found tippling therein;'' and it has been saidf^ ^^ Thus we 
see the legislature hath taken Hie utmost care^ not only to 
punish, but even to prevent, this vice of drunkenness." In 
more recent times, however, even the slight preventive check 
of the licensing control of justices of peace, has been re- 
moved, in the case of some of the houses for sale of intox- 
icating drink ; and, however great the number of parishes 
unprovided with schools may be, there are probably none, in 
which there is not an ample supply of beer-houses, licensed by 
the Excise. 

The recital of the statute is, ^^ Whereas the loathsome and 
odyous synne of drunkennes is, of late, growen into comon 
use within this realme, beinge the roote and foundacion of 
many other enormious synnes, as bloodshed, stabbinge, 
murder, swearinge, fomicacion, adulterye, and such lyke, to 
the great dishonour of God and of our nacion, the overthrowe 
of many good artes and manuell trades, the disablinge of 
dyvers workmen, and the gefiall ympo9ishing of many good 
subjectf, abusievely wasting the good creatures of Grod.** 
My own experience in courts of criminal justice, extending 
over a good many years, next following the commencement 
of my practice at the bar, enables me to say, that most of 
the consequences of drunkenness, as here described, probably 
prevail in England at the present day, about as generally, as 
they can have done, in any other age or country ; and that, 
certainly, a large proportion of all the crime which is yearly 
prosecuted at quarter sessions and assizes, originates in this 
source. The experience of every one, whether judge, counsel, 
attorney, juryman, or witness, who has had to attend much 

* Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England, toL it. p. 64, 
t By Fielding, Works, voL x. p. 348, 
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in courts of criminal justice in England, must lead him to this 
coDclosion* On a recent occasion, a question was put by a 
select committee of the House of Lords * to Her Majesty's 
judges: *<How far may we hope that good education, in- 
cluding therein infant training, as well as sound religious and 
moral instruction, will, by its preventive effect, lessen con- 
siderably the prevalence of crimes ? " Mr. Justice Wightman, 
in answering this question, states his hope, that the first 
effect of the general diffusion of education and infant training 
will be, " to change the habits of the people, in their recrea- 
tions and mode of enjoying leisure, from frequenting public- 
bousesy and drinking to excess, to rational and innocent occu- 
pation and amusement I particularly mention this,** the 
learned judge adds, *^ as, according to my experience, at least 
three-fourths of the criminal charges that arc brought to trial 
at the assizes, originate in habits of intemperance, and tiie 
spending all leisure time in public-houses ; the parties usually 
being totally ignorant, unable to read or write, and, as it 
would seem, incapable of appreciating any other mode of 
enjoyment, or occupation of their leisure. Until the national 
character is much changed in this respect, any very great 
decrease in the amount of crime is scarcely to be expected.*' 
A most important testimony to the necessity of a great 
change in the educational system hitherto adopted in this 
country I Mr. Justice Crcsswell, on the same occasion, avowed 
the opinion, which, if it needed great authority for its recei>- 
tioiiy would receive it by such avowal, *Hhat good education, 
including infant training, as well as sound religious and moral 
instruction, will do more to lessen the prevalence of crime, 
than any other mode of dealing with convicts that can be 
derised.'' 

It may be worth while to give a single specimen of the 
number of a serious class of offences, robbery from the 
person, to the commission of which drinking and its haunts 
frequently give rise. Let Manchester be taken as the locality 

* 8w the Pint R«purt fnnn the Selwrt Committee of the Iloufe of Lortif 
■ppoinfd to inqaire into the CriminAl Law, enpeciAllr reipecting JarenUo 
•nd Tnuifpoitataon, 8e«i<>n 1S47, Appendix, rol. i. pp. S — 176. 
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of our inquiries^ and let the number of these robberies from 
the person committed there, in a single year, in public-houses 
and beer-houses alone, be ascertained. The number of public- 
houses in Manchester in 1848, was 475, of beer-houses, 1 143 : 
in that year, 74 robberies from the person took place in the 
public-houses ; and in the beer-houses, during the same year, 
52 similar robberies were committed.* 

Statistical investigations, of which the above is a slight 
specimen, all serve to show the truth of the opinion now, I 
believe, very generally entertained by those who are con- 
versant with the administration of criminal justice in England, 
"that crime, legally considered, and intemperance, in its 
ordinary acceptation, are the concomitants of each other."! 
Statutory penalties, hke those held out by our legislature, 
are futile ; and the moral improvement, by education^ of the 
great mass of our countrymen, is the only sure preventive 
of such sin and its accompanying crimes. Hundreds of 
thousands of convictions have been made in this long period 
of nearly 250 years, since the passing of the statute of 
4 Jac. I. c. 5., and yet each morning's work of metropolitan 
police magistrates, in dealing with the cases of men and 
women found "drunk," or "drunk and disorderly," during the 
previous night, is still a sad indication of the state of our 
civilisation. Fearful evidence to show the enormous extent 
of the vice of drunkenness among us, may be obtained by 
ascertaining the number of persons, who, when in a state of 
intoxication, are taken into custody by the police. Official 
documents show exactly how many of such cases occur in a 
single year in London alone.J For 1848, that number was 
as follows : 



• Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom 
and its Dependencies, part xviii. sec. B. 1848, pp. 173, 174. 

f Neison, On the Rate of Mortality among Persons of Intemperate HabitM, in 
the "Journal of the Statistical Society," vol. xiv. pp. 200. 216. 

X Sec the Statement of the Number, Sex, Offences, and Degree of Instmction 
of Persons taken into Custodj? by the Metropolitan Police in the year 184S, in 
l)art xviii. sec. B. p. 154. of the Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce 
&c. of the United Kingdom, 1850. 
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\MwKmH09m 


M«)M. 


FciimUm. 


Toul. 


Onmk and diaordoij duuract«n 


4,816 
4,381 


9,576 
3,688 


8,998 
8,069 


Tocalf ..... 


9,197 


7,864 


16,461 



Of the whole number of these miserable creatures, the 
pioportion who had receiyed a little education, may be seen 
by the returns. 



.--. 


NalCbOT r«Ml nor 
write. 


Reed oolj, or reed 

•od wrfu Imper^ 

fcctlj. 


Reed and 

wrlU well. 


1U1«. 


Female. 


Mele. 


FeMle. 1 Mele. |FeB>eie 


Dnmksnd ditordcrljr 


1«344 
1,488 


868 
1,394 


8,748 
8,898 


1 
8,500 1 531 ! 184 
8.118 488 ; 157 


Total ... 


8,886 


8,856 


5,040 


4,618 


959 341 


Toyd male and female . 


5,088 


«.e 


»58 


1,300 



So that the total of persons taken into custody, for these 
offences, in the metropolis, in one year, is to be classed as 
follows: 



Persons who neither read nor write 
Who rettd only, or read and write imperfectly 
Who read and write well • - • 

There are also of superior education 

Making a grand total of 



- 5,082 

- 9,658 

- 1,300 
. 421 

- 16,461 



No reasonable doubt can be entertained respecting the 
probable effect of a universally difiused system of public 
education, in preventing the existence, in a great part at least, 
of this dense and corrupt mass of degradation and misery. 

Great as is the number of such cases brought into police 
courts, it does not show anything like the full extent to which, 
among the body of our labouring classes, the vice of drunk- 
enness prevails. It is only those whose drunkenness is such 
aa to be manifestly dangerous, either to the public or to 
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themselves^ who are thus taken into custody. A man may 
be habitually a drunkard, and may walk home, along the 
streets of London, at least half-drunk every night of his life, 
without being in any danger of having to appear at a police 
office. 

If any care had been taken to elevate the moral character 
of the people, by some provision for their education, instead 
of taking ^^ the utmost care " of them by fine and the stocks, 
and at the same time giving them an abundant supply of 
public-houses licensed by justices of peace, and of beer* 
houses licensed by the Excise, better results would have 
followed. 

At no time does the attempt of the legislature to put down 
dnmkenness by a penalty, appear to have had any beneficial 
effect in diminishing the prevalence of the sin. The complaint 
of De Foe, in his " True-bom Englishman," shows what was 
the pre-eminent characteristic of our poorer classes in the 
reign of William III. : 

The laVring poor, in spite of double pay, 

Are saacy, mutinous, and beggarly ; 

Good drunken company is their delight, 

And what they get by day they spend by night ; 

In English ale their dear enjoyment lies, 

For which they'll starve themselves and families. 

English ale has long ceased to be the sole, or even the 
main cause of their improvidence and suffering. Gin in 
England, and whisky beyond the Tweed, have long been 
the favourite beverages of our British drunkards. 

Careful investigations by Mr. Porter, have shown that ** the 
self-imposed taxation of the working classes in the United 
Kngdom, in gin, whisky, and rum, is annually 28,810,208L ; 
in beer of all kinds, exclusive of that brewed in private fa- 
milies, 25,383,165^ ; and in tobacco and snuff, 7,218,2422L; 
making a total, under these three heads, of 53,411,6152., a 
sum fully equal to the whole annual public revenue of the 
United Kingdom." It would be fallacious to use this vast 
outlay as a measure of the prosperity of the people : it is 
rather a proof of their degradation. The greater part of this 
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eooniKHiB sum, is spent, by men alone, heads of families, 
in mere sensual indulgence, in which their wives and children 
do not participate. 

Men of intemperate habits often spend half their earnings, 
if of firom lOs. to 15«. weekly, and as much as one-third of 
diose earnings, if of from 20a. to 30«. weekly, in this sottish 
indnlgence, apart from the other members of their families. 
It is well observed that such a state of things would not exist 
if the men were better brought up ; as is made manifest by 
tbe case of such artizans as are employed in matters for 
which education is needed, and who earn only a similar 
amount of wages. In this better educated class, a husband 
or lather, spending on his own personal gratification alone, 
fiill half or one-third of his earnings, is wholly unknown ; 
and, if discovered, would be execrated as a monster of bru- 
tality. ** Take even the case of a clerk," says Mr. Porter, 
** with a salary of 80/. a year, a small firaction beyond 30$. a 
week, and it would be considered quite exceptional, if any- 
thing approaching to a fourth part of the earnings were spent 
upon objects, in which the wife and children should have no 
share. The peer, the merchant, the clerk, the artizan, and 
the labourer, are all of the same nature, bom with the same 
propensities, and subject to the like influences. It is true 
they are placed in very different circumstances, the chief 
difference being that of the early training — one, happily, 
which it is quite possible to remedy, and that by a means 
which would, in many ways, add to the sum of the nation's 
prosperity and respectability."* 

The same excessive use of ardent spirits, and other in- 
toxicating drinks, which characterises our uneducated and 
QSthinking labourers at home, accompanies such of them as 
their country abroad, into every clime in which the 
flag is unfurled, to brave the battle or the breeze. 
In both army and navy, the striking influence of intempe- 
rance, in producing crime, has long been manifest and nuto- 

* Porter, Om ike Sel/'impomd Tantiiom of tkt Wijrkimff Oama m the VmUtd 
Km§im^ a Pftper read befure Um Britith AjtocUiioti in 1S49, and puUkbed in 
mLziii. of the *'J<mnua of the Sutiitkal Society.** 
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rioos. No one can spend a months either on board a ship of 
war, or in a considerable place garrisoned by British troops, 
without having ample opportunity of satisfying himself of the 
deplorable &ct The effect of drunkenness on the mortality of 
British troops has also been long observed, more especially on 
foreign stations. During a considerable period spent in and 
near the Mediterranean more than sixteen years ago, it was 
my fortune to have frequent intercourse, with distinguished 
members of both branches of the service. It was also my 
fortune, when on board a ship of war, to witness the dreadful 
spectacle of a man's back receiving its laceration by the 
''cat,'' for the grave, and, on board ship, unpardonable 
offence, of drunkenness on duty. How refrain from specially 
considering whether want of early education was not, in truth, 
the main cause of a great part of the crime and punishment, 
as well as of the mortality, from which both army and navy 
suffer? That improved education of the young was the 
only safe substitute for the torture of the lash, and must 
precede the abolition of that torture, was the conclusion at 
which, most reluctantly, and after much inquiry and repeated 
discussion of the question with those whose professional ex*» 
perience entitled their opinions to respect, I was obliged to 
come. While your people are brutes, it is only such motives 
as influence brutes that can influence them. 

That drunkenness is the cause of the greater part of the 
crime, and much of the mortality, of our troops on foreign 
stations, seems to be now indisputable. Recent statistical 
inquiries of great importance, embodied in an able and 
interesting paper by Colonel Sykes, have shown how large 
a proportion of the crime and mortality now prevailing 
among our troops is due to intemperance alone.* Grreat 
exertions have been made, in the Indian army, to improve 
the habits of the soldier in this respect, '^by canteen re- 

* Oat of 294 European soldiers, tried and convicted daring one year in tbd 
Bengal Presidency, the whole catalogue *' had in almost every instance its origin 
more or less remote, in drunkenness." — CoL Sykes, Mortality and Diaeaae iff 
the Troops under the Madras Government^ Journal of the Statistical Sodaty, 
Yol. xiv. pp. 109. 135. 
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guhtioiiB) by encouraging temperance societies, bj supplying 
malt liquor to the men so cheap that they may prefer it 
to spirits^ and also by affording them physical and in- 
tellectual amusements ; " yet, notwithstanding these praise- 
worthy endeavours, it is still found that ^^ the chief cause of 
crime and mortality is drunkenness.'' The twig might easily 
have been bent, though the full-grown tree withstands any 
attempt to give it a new and better direction. It is hoped 
that, in a very few years, proper educational training of the 
masses of the people, by diminishing drunkenness both in the 
army and navy, and elevating the character of the men 
employed, will lead to relieving the nation, and the officers 
of both branches of the service, from the necessity of inflicting 
on the men that dreadful and revolting torture, the terrors 
and anguish of which are still required for the maintenance 
of military and naval discipline. 

Such are some of the chief social benefits which the proper 
discharge of a great and primary duty of the State will 
ensure to the most numerous class of its children. 

That the difiusion of education would tend to prevent 
this pauperism, which degrades and presses down to the 
earth our labouring population, cannot snrely be any longer 
doubted. In the United States of North America, •* it is ac- 
knowledged by the rich that where the free schools have 
been fno$t improved, the people have been U(ut addicted to in-' 
Umperance^ arc more provident, have more respect for property 
and the law, arc more conservative, and are less led away 
by socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. They (tho 
educated labouring classes of New England) make better 
pioneers when roughing it in a log-house in the back-woods, 
than the uneducated Highlander or Irishman.''* 

Independently of the vast sums which these s|x^ndthrift 
drunkards squander yearly, and of the pauperism which, in 
their own persons, and in the persons of others, they yearly 
produce, the country would, by their reformation, save a con- 
siderable part of its annual expenditurt^ on criminals. In 

* LyelU A Steomd Vuit to iMe Umiltd States qf North Amehea^ ro) i. p. 3.10. 
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Manchester and Salford^ the following appears to have been 
the cost of pauperism and crime in a year, daring a period of 
perfect repose and general prosperity.* 

Expenditure in relief of the poor £ s. d. 

for the year ended 25th March, 

1850, for Manchester - - 55,626 1 11 

That for Salford - - - 9,517164 

Pauperism - - £65^143~18~3 

Expense of detecting and punishing 
offenders in the two boroughs in 
the year 1849-50, about - 60,000 

Total cost of crime and pauperism £125,143 18 3 

Such robberies from the person, as have been already 
mentioned, committed in public-houses and beer-houses, cause 
a large part of this outlay in the borough of Manchester; 
they necessarily involve the ratepayers, or the public, in the 
heavy expense of prosecuting and convicting offenders, as 
well as of apprehending them by policemen, and punishing 
them in gaol. The food and lodging of the criminal in his 
model palace, is always superior to that of the pauper in a 
workhouse ; the attendants on th6 criminal, the officers of his 
staff, his governor or jailer, his wardens or turnkeys, (to say 
nothing of those who are in attendance on him when abroad, 
his pedisequi of the detective and ordinary police,) are even 
more costly than the official staff which attends on the 
pauper. 

Let any one figure to himself the cost of a single criminal 
in the course of a long career of crime, generally undetected, 
but frequently punished by summary convictions, and occa- 
sionally by sentences of courts of quarter sessions or assizes, 
until at last he is removed, by transportation, to exercise his 
vocation in another land.t ^7 this time, the public outlay 

* See the Scheme of Secnlar Education compared with the Manchester and 
Salford Boroughs Education Bill. London, 1S51. 

f At times, at least, such has been the administration of the colonial afiairs of 
this great empire, that the prospect, or chance» of transportation, has not always 
been likely powerfully to deter men from committing crimes. 
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upcm him has been enongh, if applied in education, perhaps to 
have actually saved some scores of such men from a like career 
of crime ud .offering ; and certainly enough to have rai«ed 
manj from those ranks of ignorance, and its accompanying 
panperism and crime, in which they are now left. It must 
be borne in mind that the whole of the machinery necessarily 
kept in perpetual motion to repress crime, and relieve pau- 
perism, is extremely costly ; and that it is impossible to im- 
prove the moral condition of the working classes, without 
largely diminishing, in every way, the cost of that crime 
and pauperism. When in gaol each prisoner costs the 
community after the rate of 222. yearly : a larger sum than 
the honest agricultural labourer, in many of our ten selected 
counties, can earn for the maintenance of himself and bis 
fiunily. In some gaols, higher rates of cost prevail ; as at 
King's Lynn, in Norfolk, where the net average year's cost of 
each prisoner, exclusive of any charge for rent or repairs, is 
as much as 38/L, and where, at the same time, it is officially 
stated that ** under the present arrangements, most of the 
prisoners must necessarily be injured, instead of being im- 
proved, by their confinement"* And the outlay on prisoners 
in gaols, is a small part of what they cost the country. 

In addition to the above fiscal reasons for spending more 
in promoting education, and less in repressing crime, there is 
another motive peculiarly important, and also peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present condition of England, which deserves to 
be mentioned. It will not be possible for us much longer, by 
tbe annual transportation of so large a pro]K)rtion of our worst 
criminals, to pour an overflowing tide of pollution over a 
distant land : we must come, sooner or later, to that system 
of penal legislation, which enlarged benevolence and true 
wisdom would perhaps have already arrived at, by deter- 
mining to provide for the punishment in England, of most, if 
not all, grave offences committed here. Moreover, it may, 
perhaps, be expected and hofx^, that imprisonment and the 
severe discipline which may be ordered in prisons, may, ere 

* memh Bepoft of Intpectora of Prijonf, t oL iL Noctheni wad EMtcni 
DiUfkli, !». 33. (pcttemed to Futiameot io 1S50> 
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long, be the only mode of inflicting bodily punishment, prac- 
tically known to the administration of our criminal justice, 
and will be found a far more effectual preventive of crime 
than that threat of death which, although still preserved, is 
so seldom carried out Now, whatever improvement may be 
effected in the discipline of prisons, — and it may safely be 
conceded that great improvement is needed, and may easily 
be made in that discipline, — yet it is nevertheless certain, that 
the letting loose, yearly, of a large number of prisoners, is 
always likely to have very serious social effects on the 
society in which they are let loose. Such tendency has 
recently been exemplified in a neighbouring country. The 
prospect of any diminution in the outlet which distant colonies 
have long supplied for the disposal of our criminals, certainly 
increases the importance of our diminishing their number, by 
adopting the safe and cheap prevention of education, and so 
saving men from becoming criminals, rather than by striving, 
expensively and in vain, as we have long done, and are still 
doing, to reform them, when they have been made such. 

The enormous and increasing proportion of criminals to the 
whole population must be remembered. That increasing pro- 
portion gives as its number, for the nine years, 1839-1847, 
no fewer than 197,705 persons tried at assizes and sessions, 
and 456,051 summarily convicted, making a total of 653,756, 
or an average of 70,417 different criminals, convicted and 
imprisoned yearly, during the whole period. The number 
discharged from the gaols is nearly equal to the number 
admitted into the same gaols ; for the average duration of 
imprisonment is short, and the number of deaths in gaol few : 
and, in round numbers, from 60,000 to 70,000 discharged 
prisoners are thus annually let loose upon society in England!* 

If the considerations already put forward show that edu- 
cation alone can remove a great part of the most fruitful 
sources of pauperism and crime, we need not be alarmed at 
any amount which, in reason, the nation could be asked to 

* Some of the discharges are cases of prisoners recommitted in the same jear 
in which they have been discharged, so that each of these kabituU of prisons is 
counted twice or ofteuer in the number of the text. 
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expmd in edaeatioiL It should be remembered that, for 
every mOlion paid in education rate, there will be a large 
corresponding saving in our annual outlay on paupers, mis- 
demeanants, and felons ; and it must also be remembered that 
if England could, by any means, extinguish nine-tenths of the 
crime and pauperism, which now prevail throughout the land, 
it would matter comparatively little whether she applied 
yearly 3,000,000lL or 5,000,000^, of her abundant, if not 
auperflnons, wealth in doing sa 

It can hardly be doubted, that the effects of education in 
preventing pauperism, would be as great as in preventing the 
commission of crime. The direct and necessary tendency 
of sach an outlay among the young, will be to give them that 
prudence which, when they attain to a mature age, but are 
stall in the full vigour of life, will enable them, by the ex- 
ercise of more intelligence, and the practice of more virtue 
than they now possess, to avoid being added to a formidable 
of ^able-bodied paupers," such as we are constantly 
for by the poor-rate of England. One of the things 
which appears greatly to have struck a recent traveller in 
the United States of America, is, ** the almost entire absence 
of pauperism, even in the large towns, except among the old 
and infirm*"* Such a condition of society forms a striking 
contrast between the state of things in New England and the 
Mother Country; if, what is seen on the one side of the 
Atlantic, fills the mind with joy and thankfulness, the contrast 
exhibited on the other ought surely to excite a feeling of 
homiliation and shame* 

One section, out of each 640 acres of land, is appropriated, 
in every township throughout the Union, for the perpetual 
benefit of the common schools. The late Mr. Sydney Smith, 
in 1824, after stating that 14,500,000 acres of land had been 
then appropriated for educational puri)oses, in the diifereiit 
stales of the Union, adds, *^ It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the value and importance of these facts : they quite put in 
the background every tiling that has been done in the old 

• 8« Sir CiMrlet Ljell, A Secomi rmi to Uk Umitml SkUea o/N9rtk Jimtriea^ 
Y«»L L pi IS7. 
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world for the improvement of the lower orders, and confer 
deservedly upon the Americans, the character of a wise, a re- 
flecting, and a virtuous people." 

But beyond the public education stock of these appropriated 
sections of land, the citizens of the different states of the 
Union have made large pecuniary sacrifices, if an excellent 
investment can be called a sacrifice, in providing for the 
public education of every citizen. In " New England,** es- 
pecially, the struggle has been earnest and continuous, to 
elevate the condition of the great body of the people, by 
making large and generous provision for the instruction of 
tlieir childhood; and so, by fostering a virtuous prudence, 
and creating a cultivated intelligence in the mind and un- 
derstanding of every citizen, furnishing him with the best 
safeguard against his ever burdening the state as a criminal 
or a pauper. 

It is of the great spectacle of human happiness exhibited 
by the United States of North America, that one of us, now 
no more*, whose wisdom and benevolence were hardly ex- 
ceeded by his hilarity and wit, has said, that he ^^ could never 
think of it without considering it as a great lesson to the 
people of England." 

" The number of public or free schools in Massachusets," 
says Sir Charles Lyell, in his recent bookf, "in 1845-6, for 
a population of 800,000 souls, was about 3500, and the 
number of male teachers 2585, and of female 5000, which 
would allow a teacher for each twenty-five, or thirty children, 
as many as they can well attend to. The sum raised by 
direct taxation, for the wages and board of the tutors, and for 
fuel for the schools, is upwards of 600,000 dollars, or 120,000 
guineas ; but this is exclusive of all expenditure for school- 
houses, libraries, and apparatus, for which other funds are 
appropriated, and every year a great number of new and 
finer buildings are erected. The sums expended on private 
instruction in Boston, are supposed to be equal to the money 
levied by taxes for the free schools, or 260,800 dollars 

♦ The Rey. Sydney Smith. 

t A Stamd Vint to the United States of North America, toL L p. 190. 
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(55ftOOLy* " If we were to enforce a school rate in Great 
Britain, bearing the same proportion to our population of 
twenty-eight millions^ the tax would amount annually to 
more than seven millions sterling^ and would then be far less 
effective, owing to the higher cost of living, and the com- 
parative average standard of incomes among professional and 
oflkial men." 

That the moral elevation of the masses of the people was 
sure to arise from educating them, must have been strongly 
fidt by our brethren who formerly crossed the Atlantic, to 
carry the blessings of Christian freedom to a great part of a 
new bemisphere. The Puritans, early in the seventeenth 
century, provided by law, " that none of the brethren should 
suffer so much barbarism in their families as not to teach their 
children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue.'' " To the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers,** 
it was ordered, in all the Puritan colonies, " that evert/ town- 
skip, after the Lord hath increased them to the number ofji/ty 
komseholdersy shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
read ; and where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school, 
the master thereof being obliged to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the University."* 

It is now felt by the most eminent of the sons of New 
England that this public provision for the education of every 
dtixen, has made their country the truly classic ground of 
human freedom, intelligence, and happiness. *' In these 
measures," says Mr. Bancroft t> " es|)ccially in the laws esta- 
Uisbing common schools, lies the secret of the success and 
character of New England. Every child, as it was l)orn into 
the world, was lifted ft*om the earth, by the genius of the 
country; and in the statutes of the land, received, as its 
birthright, a pledge of the public care for its morals and its 
mind.** Let the parent country follow the noble-hearted and 
generous example set by the child ! 

* BMieroA, Hmtar^ qflht Colmixatkm of tht VniUd States, rol I p, 459. 
t Ibid. 

I 
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Every visitor who treads on the soil of the United States, 
is constrained at once to adopt the opinion of all around 
him, as to the universality of the blessings which public 
education diflFuses throughout the community. When, in 
order to enable the Magyar race again to rise from the 
grave in which they have been interred alive, the greatest 
of living orators sought but yesterday* to win sympathy 
and aid from the citizens of the United States, the first title 
of their country to the approval and admiration of mankind, 
of which he reminded those citizens, was this, that on one 
allotment, in every place marked to become a township, 
"even in territories where the sound of human step had 
never yet mixed with the murmurs by which virginal nature 
adores the Lord," the officers of the States of the Union 
always place a pole, with the glorious inscription. Popular 
Education Stock I " This," exclaimed Kossutli, to citizens of 
the Union, " is your proudest monument" And what topic 
did the representative of the true-hearted Hungarian nation 
select, as the chief glory of the city of New York, in which 
he was speaking? That out of a population of little more 
than 500,000 inhabitants, there were then nearly 100,000 
children annually receiving their education in public schools. 
Kossuth declared to his generous hosts, that it was not their 
geograpliical situation, not their material power, not the bold 
enterprising spirit of their people, which he considered to be 
the guarantee of their country's future, — but tJie universaUt 
of education ! 

Let us now depart from the land of extreme republican 
freedom, and see whether even the monarchical governments 
of the European continent have not done their duty better 
than England has done her's, in providing for the public 
education of all classes. We shall find, if we look into the 
statistics of education, crime, and pauperism, throughout the 
states of Europe, that great and wealthy England, un- 
approached by any nation on the face of the earth, in the 
millions of her annual outlay, for repressing crime and 
relieving pauperism, does less annually by education, towards 

• On 15th December, 1851, at New York. 
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prerentiiig the existence of these causes of misery, than any 
other dvilised Christian land. 

Englishmen, little as they admire the political institutions, 
or great centralised administration, of the Austrian empire, 
may well do honour to the solicitude, which, during the last 
forty or fifty years, has been manifested by the Austrian 
goT^imient, to provide education for the whole body of the 
rising g«ieration, at least in her German provinces. The 
sabjoined statement *, extracted from official tables, gives the 
educaticmal statistics of a great part of the Austrian empire. 
It is manifest that, throughout the provinces contained in 
the table, after allowing for cases of necessary absences from 
sickness or accident, the trhoU number of the children, of an 
age to attend school, are actually attending it The State 
has, therefore, performed, even in absolute Austria, one of its 
highest and most important duties. Political freedom is 
wanting in Austria; but from the example of Austria, as 
wdi as that of other absolute states on the Continent, we may 
certainly learn, that the blessings of education are not neces- 
sarily confined to the citizens of a great republic, but may be 
allowed to spread among the subjects of a monarchy. 

Inqniries recently made, at tlie instance of the Committee 
of Cotincil on Education, by Her Majesty's principal Secretary 
of Stale for foreign afiairs, respecting public education as 
carried on in other countries ; and the result of such inquiries, 
foiuided on conmiunications received from the principal states 
of Europe and America, has been printed under tlie title, 
''State of Education in Foreign Parts.'' f This published 
account shows plainly, how very far we are behind the rest 
of the world in this most important national work. All the 
natioDalities reported on, whether Sclavonic or German, Scan- 
dinavian or Celtic, leave the Euroi)ean branch of the Anglo- 
SaxoQ race far behind them. In Prussia, out of a less ]>opu- 
latjoo than that of England, there are 2,433,333 children in 
OQiMrtant attendance on the elementary schools; and if the 

* See Appendix. 

t SOntcft of the CanuniUee of Council on EducAtion. 1S47-IS4S, roL iL 
pp.S4S^M0. 

I S 
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attendance in gymnasia^ or grammar schools, be added, the 
whole number of the young, receiving education, is 2,542,961, 
or 1 in 6 of the whole population of 16,000,000. ''School- 
money " has long been levied, as a rate, incumbent on all who 
have children ; and we are not surprised to read that '* poor* 
rates " have not been generally exacted in any part of the 
kingdom.* The communal arrangement of Prussia would 
be a parochial one in England ; subject always, like the ad- 
ministration of relief to the poor, to a limited central control, 
in order that neglect and abuse may be prevented. 

Important and interesting as is the information conveyed 
by this paper on the State of Education in Foreign Parts, there 
is one remarkable omission in it : Switzerland is not named. 
This omission may, in few words, be supplied. No country 
presents a nobler example of national wisdom and virtue, in 
respect of its provision for the public education of its people, 
than does Switzerland. In every canton such provision b 
gladly made; school-buildings, and salaries of teachers are 
provided, and the children of the poorest classes have an 
education ensured to them in 5500 primary communal 
schools, which, during the greater part of the year, are fre- 
quented by about 350,000 pupils, or about 1 in 7 of the whole 
population of the country. An attendance of six hours a 
day is given, except during part of the summer, when three 
hours alone is required, A small payment is made by the 
parents of each child ; and all classes, the children of high 
and low, rich and poor, equally attend in these people's 
schools, Volksschule. The principle on which the Swiss schools 
are organised, seems to be nearly the same as has received 
so high a recommendation, both in word and deed, by the 
example of the King's Sombome school in Hampshire, to 
which reference has already been made.t 

Singing in concert is an occasional relaxation of the whole 

* A fuller account of the system of public education of Frnssia, will be found 
in an article by Mr. Wjse, in the second publication of the Central Societj of 
Education (pp. 375—428.), and in Mr. Kay's work. The Social Qmditkm and 
Education of the People in England and Europe^ vol. ii ch. Tiii 

t See also Dawes, Hints on an improved and edf-pajfing System of NaOimat. 
Education^ suggested from the working of the King's Sombome SchooL 
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school; ''GrOtli'^and « Wilhelm Tell," « Vaterland," "Patria,'* 
and other patriotic strains, occapy a prominent place in such 
{Minted collections of words and music as the school children 
use. Snch strains remind the children of their country, which 
so carefully prepares them rightly to discharge in life their 
daty both to God and man. We need not wonder that, in 
retom for this parental care, the Swiss should love their 
coontry, with affection as prodigal as that of the industrious 
and intelligent peasant of the neighbouring Tirol for his 
fiuherland. But the neglected children of ancient Albion 
have no more idea than a horse or an ox has, of what 
it is to have a country; and thousands upon thousands of 
them have not even heard of the name of the Queen who 
presides over the destinies of England.* 

A Swiss gentleman, who, in the prime of manhood, visits 
the peo[de's school in which he has received his earliest 
training, has his heart filled with gratitude and pride, that 
his country possesses such institutions, and he anticipates with 
joyoos confidence her future destinies, f 

The annual outlay of Switzerland, in respect of education, 
on a population, in 1844, of 2,320,000 inhabitants, was 
2,506,175 francs t, which is 1 franc, 6 centimes, or lO^d. per 
bead on the population. No doubt this is a considerable 

* See above, p. 29. mod Dr. Ljron PUjikir*! Report on the Senatory Con- 
dicioa of Large Towns in Lancaihire, at p. 70, of the Appendix to Second 
RefMMt of Commiiaionen of Inqniry into the State of Large Tuwns and Pupuloui 
Dinrkta. Dr. Plajrfair't, or rather Mr. Clay's tablet, i»how that in the whole of 
a faol po|mlaCiua of the jear 1S44, ** about 40 per cent of the pritoneri were 
ifoueaoi of the Sovereign'! name ; " and their civil ignorance was equalled hj 
tfaetr leligioiia, for ** about 40 percent of the prisoticn were unacquainted with 
ikt Savijv't name.** lb. p. 71. What, for fuch poor creaturea, is the bletsing 
eflUbkaelf? 

t Fhuiadni*! words, on snch an occasion, are, ** Usciva egli pnifundamente 
tiMmmtmrnt di quelle scoule, e in una superbo dello iittttuuDui del suo paese, 
c picBO di line speranae per 1* aweuire della patria." >— Statistica deUa Svizxera 
toaa.LFiS17. 

I Tbia 8Bin does not bj anj means include all the sums annuallv appro* 
priated to oilocational purposes in Switaerland : it leaves out of consideration, 
the liMradatiuns Aar educational puqxises, which, in several cantons, are adnii* 
MMred bj eccietiastics, and the rich endowment of the college of the Jesuits, 
Ib the eaatOQ of Fkvibiifg. 

I S 
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charge^ — one which^ if we make allowance for the difference 
of prices and manners in Switzerland and England, would 
not probably be exceeded by a charge of 2s. 6cL or S«. per 
head on the population with us^ but one which does much 
towards making it sure that the outlay on crime and pau- 
perism will be reduced within the narrowest possible limits. 

The Swiss cantons spend annually, in this public pro- 
vision for ensuring the education of every citizen, about 
twice as much as it costs them to repress cxime and to relieve 
pauperism. Well may the patriotism of every citizen of 
Switzerland become more fervent, when he contemplates so 
great and successful an effort of his country, by enlarging 
the sphere of education, to ameliorate the condition of each 
successive generation of her citizens. 

It appears, therefore, that it is not only among our own 
kith and kin, across the Atlantic, that a people, jealous of 
their freedom, and fully alive to the advantage of local go- 
vernment, can make a great pecuniary sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of ensuring* a competent amount of education to every 
citizen ; but we also find a similar example for our instruction 
and imitation, among the hardy, frugal, and industrious sons 
of freedom in Switzerland ; and even in the great monarchies 
of Europe, among subjects of an absolute Emperor, or a litde 
less absolute King, great exertions have of late years been 
made, to ensure the general education of the people. It is 
only in aristocratical England that the education of the people 
has been wholly neglected by their rulers. Here is die 
land where generation after generation has been allowed to 
pass away, each equally ignorant and degraded with that 
which preceded it ; and has lived and died, destitute alike of 
physical comfort and moral training, elevated but little above 
the quadruped companions of their daily toil. 

Mr. Porter, in a temperate and able article, contained in 
liis work on the "Progress of the Nation,"* mentions how 
totally the rulers of England have neglected the education of 
the people. After laying down that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to provide for the security of all, by seeing that its sub- 

♦ Porter, Progress of the Nation, p. 684. ed. 1851. 
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jects are tmnght their duty, as men and as citizens, Mr. Porter 
adds : ** Lessons to this end have indeed been taught by the 
government of England, but to whom have they been im- 
parted, and by what agency have they been enforced ? To 
be adopted as a scholar a man must — at least up to a com- 
paratively recent period — have qualified himself to appear as 
a criminal at the bar of justice, and his chief schoolmaster 
would have been — the hangman ! If one tithe of the expense 
that has been incurred, to so little purpose, during the present 
century, in punishing criminals, had bi>en employed in pre- 
venting crime, by means of education, \\ hat a different coun- 
try would England have been to that which our own criminal 
records show it to have been ! ^ 

Down to our own time, no inconsiderable part of the upper 
classes has harboured a rooted distrust, which seems, happily, 
now to be disappearing, of any plan for the education of the 
people ; and many a time has it been asked, among those who 
are deemed exclusively to constitute " society," and beyond 
whose sphere nothing but a wide world of nobodies exists, 
What can be the possible use of education to a mere labourer ? 
Even a merchant in a seaport town has been found to partici- 
pate in this feeling of those who are above him in our social 
scale ; and could gravely assure a poor law commissioner, a 
few years ago, not only that an agricultural labourer was very 
little above a brute, which might, perhaps, have been con- 
ceded, but that, ** to educate him, would merely have the 
effect of rendering him dissatisfied with his situation in life.*^* 
When the Government, in 1839, first had the courage to 
constitute, by Order in Council, a Board of Education, the 
unwillingness pervading the great body of the ruling class of 
this country, to elevate the people from their state of igno- 
rance, was such, that, even in the House of Commons, the 
Government had only a majority of 275 to 273 votes in sup- 
port of the Order which they had issued. So hard a matter 
was it to take the first step towards providing, at all, for the 
education of the (people, and to apply a paltry sum of 30,000/!. 

* Mr. Twiitlecon, in the Screnth Annual Ilcport of the Poor I^w Commif- 
p. til. : dted by Mr. Foftcr, Prvgrut of Ike Aatum, p. 694. 

I 4 
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for that purpose 1 And yet there was no lack of money in the 
country ; and, at the same time, larger sums were easily given 
towards objects of comparatively trifling importance. When 
the Order had been made by the Government, (and notwith- 
standing the favourable vote of the people's House,) the more 
exclusively aristocratical branch of the legislature, on the 
motion of an archbishop, supported by the speeches of two 
bishops, of the Church of England, at once carried an address 
to the foot of the throne, praying that the Order in Coimcil 
might be rescinded I But, although ecclesiastical intole- 
rance was thus placed in the van of the aristocratical force 
opposed to the Government, and rendered the hostility of 
that force still more formidable and dangerous, yet the 
Government was firm enough to persevere in its honourable 
career. The sphere of action, created by the first Order in 
Council, has since been gradually enlarged ; but is now found 
to be, in its v«ry nature, wholly inadequate to the necessities 
of the country. 

Illegitimate births among the poor may be compared, as 
another indication of the moral condition of these agricultu- 
ral and maimfacturing districts respectively. Tables in the 
Appendix to this chapter show, that, on the average of three 
years, 1849, 1850, and 1851, the number of poor relieved in 
the workhouses of our ten agricultural counties, on the Ist day 
of January, was 28,355, among whom 2601 were illegitimate 
children. The illegitimate children so relieved are, there- 
fore, in the agricultural counties, 1 in 10^ of the whole 
number of chargeable paupers. In the manufacturing dis- 
trict, the corresponding total of paupers relieved was 13,687, 
of whom 741 only, or 1 in 19^, were illegitimate. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate births among the poor who receive 
parish relief is, therefore, nearly twice as great in the agri- 
cultural as in the manufacturing districts. 

But the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births, if we 
take all classes of society into account, is lower in these agri- 
cultural counties than it is in the manufacturing; and it is 
not very much higher in these ten agricultural counties than 
the general average for all England. Notwithstanding the 
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large number of persons belonging to the class of panpers in 
the agricultural counties, and the excess of such births among 
that clasSy it still appears that if the whole number of ille- 
gitimate births be looked at, the agricultural counties are not 
very much worse, in this respect, than the average of the 
whde country. This result, which will be apparent from a 
subjmned table*, might, perhaps, have been expected: and 
makes some, at least, of the social effects of the agricultural 
pauperism the more manifest and glaring. 

The causes of an excess of illegitimate births, among births 
m populous manufacturing counties, are, perhaps, sufficiently 
obvious. Such causes are abundantly pointed out and exem- 
plified by M. Villerm^, in his '* Picture of the Physical and 
Moral Condition of the Workmen employed in the Cotton, 
Woollen, and Silk Manufacture;"! and M.Moreau de Jonn^s, 
in his excellent little book, ** Elements de Statistique,** X has 
given our three counties of Lancaster, Stafford, and the West 
Riding, as exhibiting the contrast between manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, in respect of the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births. 

In other countries the region of agriculture is almost 
exempt from this scourge of capital cities and of great and 
populous towns, whether manufacturing or commercial. 
Throughout many of the provinces of the Austrian monarchy, 
the proportion of illegitimate births diminishes, just as the 
rural and agricultural elements of society increase. Lower 
Austria contains the great imperial city, Vienna, and, there- 
fore, stands on a '* bad eminence," and heads the list with a 

* See Appendix. 

t VaicriD^, Tabieam Jt TEtat Pkynt/me H Moral de§ Ourrien employ dans 
im Mmmmfitttmrea de Cokm^ dt Laine, et de Soie, 

X EUmemia de Sktiistiqme^ ch. x. p. S5S. Here he fUte«, as one of the 
canwi of fllefcitiinate birth«, ** Le rapprochement intioie on hi promiacuit^ que 
prodniKOt lurcement, entre Ics deox tcxes, let travaux dca manufactaret.** He 
tmhjqbm^ aa a proof, a short table of iUegitimate birthi in England. 

la MamtfiKtttrinff CoooUm. In Af rkultural CouBllrft. 

haocmur • • • 1 in IS Bedford • - - I in SO 

Sttiibrd - 1 ^ 17 Hertford • • • 1 ^ SS 

Tork, W. R • 1 ^ 18 ComwaU • 1 ^ S3 
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feariiil proportion of more than one illegitimate to three 
legitimate births.* 



Countries. 

Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Bohemia 

Moravia and Silesia 
Kuestenland - 
Tirol - 



Tbe Illegitimate are to 
the Legitimate Births in 
the proportion of 1 to 

2-8 

4-4 

5-4 

6-2 
14-7 
22-6 



In France, also, it is mainly in towns that illegitimate births 
occur. The country there is comparatively free from this 
great social evil. The proportion of illegitimate births to the 
whole population is, in the towns, 1 for 161 inhabitants ; and, 
in the country, 1 for 870 inhabitants.! In Sweden, the pro- 



* The table is calculated to one place of decimals onlj ; it is found in the 
official ** Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichischen Monarchic, fur die Jahre 
1845 und 1846." Wien. 1850. 

f The legitimate and illegitimate births in France, in 1846, were as follows : 





Legitimate. 


niegftlmate. 


Total. 


Country - - - 


781,841 


34,410 


816,251 


Town - - - 


131,999 


35,223 


167,22^ 


France - - - 


913,840 


69,633 


983,473 



See Moreau de Jonnds, Armuaire de VEconomie Politique, ^. pour 1849. 
The following table is for 1846, in England, and for 1845 in Austria : 





Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


TotaL 


England ... 


534,096 


38,529 


572,625 


Austria (excluding Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Hun. 
gary, Transylvania, and 

the military frontier) - 

• 


594,476 


97,280 


691,756 



These figures, for Austria, are taken from the official *' Tafeln zur Statistik der 
Oesterreichischen Monarchie,'* published at Vienna in 1850. 
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poitaon of illegitimate births is three times as great in towns 
as in the coontrj ; and^ in the Netherlands, the difference in 
the proportion, in favour of the country district, is nearly as 
great* 

In Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, not only is there this necessary preponderance of the 
town element of society ; but such causes of illegitimate 
births as arise from the exercise of manufacturing industry, 
on the grand scale, are also in full operation. 

Some of the causes of this excessive immorality of the 
pauper class in our agricultural counties will, probably, be fully 
exfdained, when we see what has been the effect of the law 
of settlement and removal on the cottage accommodation of the 
poor in the agricultural districts of England. 

Additional hbtorical causes of a low standard of female 
virtue may, perhaps, be found in the injurious influences of 
the bastardy law, which, with a little occasional mitigation 
or change, has been in force in this country from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. Those in- 
jurious influences will probably have been the more deeply 
felt in the more pauperised districts. Greatly, indeed, is it to 
be deplored that, throughout this agricultural district, such 
should be the condition and character of women, among a 
numerous class, in the society of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
among descendants of a people, with whom the domestic 
hearth was something sacred, and who based every legal 
right on the family relations; with whom, as with their 



If Loodoo be oonpared with Fftria, or rmther the metropolitan diitrict with 
the depsftment of the Seine, there is obtained : 
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60^40 


1,»S5 


96-SO 
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40,005 
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Set the Rcgiatrar General*! 8ixth Annual Report. 
• Moitaa de Jooo^ Elimgmia ik SiaiuHqmi, p. S5«. 
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kindred races, the only crime that virtue could not forgive, 
TFas want of chastity * ; with whom, even freedom itself was 
forfeited by unchastenessf, and whose women could, one and 
all, submit to death rather than to dishonour.^ 

A proverb used by our kinsmen in Germany, shows that 
the feeling entertained respecting the value of female chastity, 
by the forefathers of the German race, still prevails among 
their descendants. § 

Another painful characteristic of the pauper classes of Eng- 
land is, the enormous amount of insanity and idiocy which 
is found to exist among them. The proportion of insane 
persons and idiots to the whole population in the favoured 
region of agricultural industry is truly frightful. 

That the physical suffering of the poor exceeds that of the 
other classes of society will be admitted ; and physical suffer- 
ing is a most powerful agent in producing disease of the 
brain and insanity. It is the poor, likewise, who are pecu- 
liarly exposed to the operation of some, at least, of the moral 
causes of insanity. 

Poverty alone directly produces a very large proportion of 
the whole number of cases of insanity which occur among the 

* Tacitus, Germania, xix. ** Septa padicitia agnnt — publicatie padicitiie nuUa 
Tenia ; non furma, non state, non opibus maritum invenerit— plusque ibi boni 
mores qiiam alibi bonse leges, valent" 

J J Grimm, Deutsche Rechta Alterthimer^ p. 329. ^' Richilda, quae liber- 
tatem suam ybmicandb polluit, amisit . . . filise il^oram libera perroaneant . . 
nisi forte adulterior vel fornicatione polluantar.** Here, in England, omr old 
Anglo-Saxon laws provided, among other things, on this subject, that anj man 
having illicit intercourse, should forfeit communion with the Church, and that 
foreigners, for such misconduct, should depart from the land, *' with their goods, 
and with their sins." Laws of Wihtraed, 3, 4. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 39. 

i All the women who had shared in the danger of the great battle, and 
became captives on the defeat of the Cimbrians, by Manus, sought of the 
conqueror, to have their chastity respected, and to be assigned as serfs, to the 
Vestal Virgins : on the rejection of their petition, they all put themselves to 
death. Orosius v. 16., Florus, iii. 3., and Valerius Maximus. 

§ *' Wer wissentlich eine Geschaiidete nimmt, ist entweder ein Schelm, 
Oder will ciner werden." See Hertius, De Parcemiis Juriis, i 12. (in his 
Opuscula, vol. iu p. 273.) A curious Academical Dissertation was published in 
the year 1717, entitled *' Dissertatio Juridica qua Doctrina Vulgaris Maiorem a 
Feminia, quam a Viris, requirens castitatem, sub examen reuocator.** 
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indigent poor. The fatal link between poverty and insanity^ I 
was noticed long ago, and by no less profound an observer of 
all cmoses of human happiness and misery, than Shakspeare : 
** My lord, this is a poor mad soul : she hath been in good case ; 
and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her."* A greater 
namber of the inmates of the county asylums, at Wake^ 
field, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and at Hanwell, 
in Middlesex, says Sir William Ellis f, are sent there from 
distressed circumstances, than from any other moral cause. 
** These cases generally occur amongst married persons. 
Parents, in addition to their own personal sufferings, from 
want of the common necessaries of life, are continually en- 
during the most painful anxiety, from seeing their children, 
who look up to them for support, undergoing the same pri- 
rations, without being able to afford them any relief. It is a 
lamentable fact, that the most frequent instances of insanity, 
from this cause, are amongst the honest and industrious. A 
poor man, who has been in the habit of maintaining his 
family in respectability, has been, from depression in trade or 
some untoward circumstances, thrown out of employment, or 
not able, with his utmost exertions, to earn what has been 
sufficient for the bare sustenance of his wife and children* 
He has been unwilling to apply to the parish for assistance ; 
or, when driven there by absolute necessity, has received such 
a scanty pittance from a harsh and unfeeling overseer, as 
barely to enable him to drag on a miserable existence with a 
body emaciated from want The brain, participating in this 
general weakness, is no longer able to endure tlie high state 
of action into which it is thrown by anxiety, without having 
its functions injured.** It appears that exposure to cold, 
which, in most constitutions, produces inflammation of the 
lungs, or rheumatism, is, not unfrequently, the immediate 
cause of insanity, in those who have a great predisposition to 
disease of the brain. *' Much of the insanity amongst the- 

• SlMkJipeare'i Kimg Henrjf IV., purt U. act U. ic. 1. 

t A Trmim m C4< Nature, S^mptoms^ Camms, amd Trmimemt </ Insamitif, by 
Sir W. C EI1m» U, IX Bro. Loodon, ISSS. 
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agricultural labourers," adds the same author, " is to be traced 
to their exposure to cold, and to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
eombined with their poverty and their indifferent diet. Not 
only do we find that the exposure to partial cold, and checked 
perspiration, are causes of insanity, but such a sympathy 
seems to exist between the brain and the skin, that, in some 
individuals, when a cutaneous eruption has been repelled, a 
seton or an issue dried up, or an old ulcer healed too rapidly, 
the disease has been transferred to that organ, and has pro- 
duced insanity in some cases, paralysis in others." ** This 
state of poverty, too, is not only a source from which the 
disease first originates, but it very frequently is the cause of 
relapses. Removal from the scenes of misery which have 
been so painfully felt, and occupying the mind with other ob- 
jects, aided by the influence of good diet, have often produced 
very salutary effects in a short time, and ultimately restored 
the patients to sanity. A return to the poverty which they 
had left, has, however, in many instances, brought on fi^sh 
attacks almost immediately.'* 

The number of insane and idiot paupers in these agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties respectively will be 
found in the Appendix to this chapter. On the 1st January, 
1847, the whole number in England and Wales was 18,065, 
or 1 in 880 on the population of 15,906,741 ; in the manu- 
facturing counties the number was only 2717, or 1 in 1112 
on the population of 3,031,699; while on the same day, in 
the ten agricultural counties, the number was actually 3107 
on a population of 2,330,944, or 1 in 740 ; a proportion far 
above the average of all England, and exceeding that of the 
manufacturing counties by nearly 50 per cent 

What a picture is this of the social condition of a wealthy 
agricultural region, unrivalled in its fertility ! 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here ! 

Again, it will be found, there is a striking contrast between 
the labouring agriculturist in England and in France. In 
the latter country, in the year 1844, the whole number of the 
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insane poor, out of a population of 35,401^761^ was 12,286.* 
The six departments of the Seine, Seine Inf^rieure, Benches 
du Rh6ne, Rh6ne, Nord and Calvados (including, as they do, 
not onlj Paris and its neighbourhood, but the chief districts 
of manufactaring and commercial industry), with a dense 
popolati(Mi of 4,714,703 inhabitants, supply no less than 
4124, or nearly one-third of the whole number of the 
12,286 insane poor of all France ; in the remaining depart- 
ments of agricultural industry, with their 30,687,058 inhabi- 
tants, are found only 8162, as the corresponding number of 
their insane poor.f In the region of great cities and commerce, 
the insane are, therefore, nearly as 1 in 1000, while in a like 
region in England, they are only 1 in 1112. But in the 
fields of agriculture in France, the insane poor are no moi^e 
than 1 in 3759, while our corresponding English proportion 
is 1 in 740. It follows, therefore, that a great commercial 
district with us, suifers less from insanity, than a like district 
of France ; but the proportion of our agricultural population, 
as subjected to this greatest of all human sufferings, is five 
times as great as that of the agricultural population of France. 
And yet the physical organization of the human race is much 
the same in France, as it is m England ; and the aspect of 
nature, cultivated by the hand of man here, is, at least, as 
pleasing to look on as it is across the Channel. 

It is impossible not to see, or fear, that the unequal dis- 
tribution of landed property, the progressive extinction of tiie 
class of small proprietors, the creation of a vast proletarian 
|iopulation, and the neglect of the State to make public pro- 
viision fur the education of all members of the community, as 
well as the law of settlement of the poor, may have been con- 
nected with the development of i)au|)erisn), and the other 
Mxrial evils which are so rife in the agricultural districts of 
England. 

* Of ihii naniber 10,621 were lodge<l in pahlic ctubliahmenu : in *^ Miles 
poliliai'* 6060, and in ** qujuticn det let hospices** 4681 t and onlj 1605 in 
private buoset. 

t Sec Uble in Ap|>cudix ; it is founded on figures whicii have the sUmp 
ci( otlkritd Autliuritv, and are to be found in the Anmuart dm Burmu dm Iam^ 
^tmdm/ar 1851, and De WatteriUc, tktUisstmenia de Bitmfaiwamet, 
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It must be owned that most of the land throughout these 
ten agricultural counties is the property of a small number of 
proprietors, and is cultivated by farmers, each of whom 
occupies a large holding. In these " happy fields " there are 
nearly nine agricultural labourers for every occupier of land*, 
and "la grande propri^te," throughout the whole district, 
seeks to obtain for itself all the pecuniary benefit which can 
be derived from " la grande culture." These most pauperised 
regions of the land are unquestionably those in respect of 
which it may be said that the consolidation of farms here, 
just lik3 the establishment of great manufactories elsewhere, 
indicates an improvement in the economy of labour ; that, in 
the country of great farms, with a given amount of labour, a 
larger quantity of food and other commodities is now brought 
to market than formerly : and that such economy of labour 
somewhat lessens the cost of production. Be it so. '^ And let 
the economy of labour be valued at what it is worth ; but " let 
us not omit to inquire at the same time, whether other and 
higher considerations are not involved in the question."! 

Perhaps it is of little use to look at the condition of the 
labouring classes in other countries, with a view to judging 
of our own. In France, Belgium, and Switzerland, and in 
many other parts of Europe, the peasant proprietor largely 
occupies the place of our labourer as a tiller of the soil. In 
the vast agricultural region of France, our miserable prole- 
tarian class can hardly be said to exist ; for the length and 
breadth of the land is cultivated by its four millions of pro- 
prietors, aided by their families. More self-respect, more 
prudence, later marriages, and a very slow increase of popu- 
lation, are there the characteristics of that great change in their 
social condition, which was effected some sixty years ago; 

* See the Occupation Abstract of the census of 1831. Much fuller informatioii 
than has heretofore been given, respecting the occupation of land in England, 
and other relations of the land to those who live on it, is to be expected from 
the able hands to which the returns of the census of 1851 are confided. 

f See Mr. Barton's essay, On the Influence of the Subdivision of the Soil on 
the Moral and Physical WtU-heing of the People of England and Wales^ pab- 
lished in the *' Journal of the Statistical Society of London," March, 1850. 
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and, with trifling ezceptionSy it maj be said, that^ throughout 
France, it is onlj in taums that it has been found necessary 
to organise anj substantial administration of public relief to 
the poor. 

The result of an inquiry into the condition of the labouring 
classes, and the provision for the relief of the poor in Holland 
and Belgium, instituted by direction of the English Govern- 
ment in 1838, threw additional light on the condition of 
peasant proprietors and occupiers of small farms. 

The various duties cast on the small cultivators call for 
the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight; '^and 
to these qualities," says Mr. Nicholls *, *' they add a rigid eco- 
nomy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its 
chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which the 
father of the family rarely wanders in search of excitement 
abroad. It was most gratifying to observe the comfort dis- 
played in the whole economy of the households of these small 
cultivators, and the respectability in which they lived. As 
far as I could learn, there is no tendency to the subdivision 
of the small holdings." Mr. Senior also, in his able and com- 
pendious survey of the provision for the poor, and of the 
condition of the labouring classes f, points out the striking 
contrast between the economical situation of the labouring 
population in Elngland and in most other countries of Europe 
in which the English principle of acknowledging a right in 
every person to support at the public expense has been 
adopted. While, with us, the class of labourers without 
property, as Mr. Senior justly observes, constitutes the bulk 
of English society, it forms the small minority of that of the 
North of Europe. After {X)inting out that a very large 
portion of the whole labouring population in Norway, Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, Sweden, Wurtemburgand Bavaria, 
consists of landowners, Mr. Senior concludes (p. 87.), " It 
is probable, therefore, that the class of persons who, in the 

* Third Repnrt of 0. NicholU, Eiq., coiiuuning the Result of Enqairks, ke. 
dated Mb M«j. 1S3S, p. 167. 

t Scfiiur, SUiUmnU of the I*rorisim f*w At Poor ami of At Comditim of 
At La&omrmy Chstes in a coiuidarable Portiom of America and EMtope, Lon- 
d<jn, I $133. 
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North of Europe and Germany, would be exposed to the 
temptation of applying for public relief, if it were granted on 
the same terms as in England, would be a small minority, 
and would be, perhaps, a seventh or a fifth, or at most a 
third, instead of three-fourths, or even a larger proportion of 
the whole community." 

M. Chateau vieux, in his valuable paper communicated to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the poor law in 1833, points 
out very forcibly the wide difference in the condition of the 
French agricultural labourer, generally a proprietor of land, 
and that miserable class of men in England.* 

The late Dr. Channing also seems to have looked on our 
plutocratical institutions as the cause of much of the social 
evil of our present condition. In his ^^ Duty of Free States *' he 
dwells largely on the deep-seated evils of English pauperism. 
^^ To a man who looks with sympathy and brotherly regard 
on the mass of the people, who is chiefly interested in the 
'lower classes,' England must present much which is re- 
pulsive. The condition of the lower orders at the present 
moment is a mournful commentary on English institutions 
and civilisation. The multitude are depressed in that country 
to a degree of ignorance, want, and misery, that must touch 
every heart not made of stone. In the civilised world there 
are few sadder spectacles than the contrast now presented in 
Great Britain, of unboimded wealth and luxury with the 
starvation of thousands and ten thousands, crowded into cellars 
and dens without ventilation or light, compared with which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, brutal de- 
gradation in the neighbourhood and presence of stately man- 
sions, which ring with gaiety and dazzle with pomp and un- 
bounded profusion, shock us as no other wretchedness does ; 
and this is not an accidental, but an almost necessary, effect of 
the spirit of aristocracy and the spirit of trade acting intensely 
together. It is a striking fact that the private charity of 
England, though almost incredible, makes little impression 
on this mass of misery ; thus teaching the rich and titled to 

* F. L. de Cbateanvieux, liecherchea sur la Situation Comparative dea Pauvm 
en France et en Angleterre, Foreign Communications, p. 21. F. 
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be 'just before being generous/ and not to look to private 
mimificence as a remedy for tbe evils of selfish institutions.** 

Nothing certainly can be more utterly desperate than the 
condition of the English agricultural labourer : to him^ '^ hope 
nerer comes, that comes to all." Mr. Twisleton, an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, says of him, ^' Even if he has tran* 
aoendant abilities, he has scarcely any prospect of rising in the 
world, and of becoming a small farmer. He commences his 
career as a weekly labourer, and the probability is, whatever 
may be his talents and industry, tliat as a weekly labourer 
he will end his days. If he cherishes the ambition of becom- 
ing a small farmer, his wisest course is to emigrate to Canada 
or New South Wales, or some other of the colonies, where 
alone he can put forth his energies, for the attainment of that 
object, with a reasonable prospect of success." • 

The writer of an able article in a leading periodical, hope- 
ful enough in his view of the condition and prospects of the 
rest of our society, admits and deplores the distressed and 
impoverished condition of the agricultural labourer over 
many parts of England ; and justly looks upon this feature in 
oar social state '^ with almost more anxiety than any other,** 
because ''an air of wretchedness and of inability to rise 
woald here appear to be a characteristic of a whole section of 

our population.**! 

There is an utter want of all provision for a rainy day 
among the whole of this unhappy class of our community; 
they live literally from hand to mouth ; their immediate and 
general recurrence to the poor-rate equally arises with a 
season of drought in the summer and with one of frost in the 
winter. On the 1st May, 1845, the Poor Law Commissioners 
state, '' The year since the 1st May, 1844, has, on the 
whole, been favourable to the poorer classes of this comitry. 
In the manufacturing districts, the demand for labour hsLs been 
extensive and constant; and even the iron and coal districts, 
which were the last to recover from the general depression, 
were prosperous during the last twelve months. The drought 

* Httiitaiy Inquiry, I-jikUii>1, '* Idtctd RcportA,** IS43, |h US. 
t R4tnt>argb Uevkw, vol. xciii. p. 333. 
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of last summer^ and the length and severity of the cold during 
the last winter, were unfavourable to the employment of agri- 
cultural labourers ; but we rejoice to say, that the number of 
rural unions in which diiBculty arose from the applications of 
unemployed able-bodied men, was not considerable." * Though 
the difficulty alluded to was not considerable, and though 
the relief of the poor throughout England and Wales for the 
parochial year, 1845, scarcely diflFered from that of the 
previous year, yet there was a wide contrast in the effects of 
the excessive heat and cold on the working classes of the 
manufacturing and the agricultural counties. A table con- 
taining six manufacturing and twelve agricultural counties, 
published in the Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, exhibits some of the results of the season, 
1844-5. 

The decrease in expenditure, for the second year, in the 
manufacturing counties, varies from 5 to 12^ per cent, and 
the corresponding increase, in the agricultural counties, was 
just as great 

The Poor Law Commissioners observe f, **It will be per- 
ceived, upon an inspection of this table, that the diminution 
has chiefly occurred in the manufacturing, and the increase in 
the agricultural districts. Thus, whilst in the West Riding 
of York, an important seat of manufacture, there was a de- 
crease of 11 per cent, in the East Riding, which is purely 
agricultural, there was an increase of 1 per cent This 
difference was mainly owing to the fact stated in our last 
Annual Report (par. 23.), that whereas the demand for labour 
in the manufacturing districts was extensive and constant 
during the parochial year, 1845, an interruption in the em- 
ployment of the agricultural labourers was caused by the 
drought in the summer of 1844, and the length and severity 
of the cold during the winter of 1844-5." 

A subjoined table J exhibits the contrast between the paro- 
chial years 1844 and 1845 in our ten agricultural counties, and 

♦ Eleventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1845, p. 9. 
t Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1846, p. 2. 
X See Appendix. 
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shows the effect produced therc^ under the influence of these 
altematioiis of excessive heat in the summery and cold in the 
winter, in the latter year. It is distressing to see how soon 
the wretched agricultural labourer is withered up by the 
drought, and firozen by the cold. 

Assuming that the laws preventing the alienation and divi- 
sion of real property, have had some share in inflicting on 
England the evils of its existing pauperism, there is no doubt 
on my mind, and I think it may be shown to demonstration, 
that all those evils have been greatly aggravated by the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor, and will be greatly 
mitigated by the repeal of that law. 

My reader has now before him the whole of a very im- 
perfect sketch of the pauperism of England, as it exists in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and of some of the 
causes by which it has been produced. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR TILL THE 

REFORMATION. 

Est dives, inquit, non nego, 

Habetque nostra Ecclesia 

Opomque et ami plurimum, 

Kec quisqaam in orbe est ditior — 

Ventum ad sacratam jannam : 

Stabant catervs paapenun, 

Inculta yisu examina : 

Fragor rogantum tollitur. Prudentius. 

Among the many great changes, which the spread of Chris- 
tianity, introduced into the manners and laws of the Roman 
world, that which concerned the relief and support of the 
poor, holds a prominent place. What is now emphatically 
called Christian charity, man's love of his neighbour, may be 
said to have been unknown, in ancient Rome, until Chris- 
tianity became, under Constantino, the avowed public religion 
of the State. The light so long shining in darkness, that at 
first comprehended it not, at length enabled men to see the 
deforinity of some parts of that system of law and manners, 
which prevailed. Scarcely had Constantino assumed the 
imperial purple, when he issued the first of a series of 
legislative provisions, destined soon to form the poor law of 
the empire.* 

* The earliest poor law of ancient Rome may be said to have been the lex 
frumentaria of the younger Gracchus, which lasted much longer than the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, but, as it seems, was ultimately repealed, and 
a more limited provision made, by a law of M. Octavius, passed a. u. c 687. 
Great abuses, however, crept into the administration of this latter law, as is 
likely to be the case with any national provision, and as was found to occur, on 
a grand scale, under our own frumentarian law, passed a few years ago, for the 
relief of starving Ireland, and in the ateliers natiohaux of 1848, in Paris. It is 
only ai^er the accession of Constantino that the provision for the relief of the 
poor, at Rome, becomes fit for comparison with modem legislation on the 
subject. The previous Roman poor law had merely ensured rations of food to 
idle citizenSy who looked down on all industrial pursuits, and left them to be 
followed bv slaves. 
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This duty of providing and administering relief for the\ 
poor, was, in the first instance^ undertaken by the Christian \ 
State ; bat was soon transferred to the Church ; and the very | 
am{Je endowment of the clergy seems, to a great extent, to ' 
have been bestowed for the purpose of enabling them to per- 
form this primary and paramount duty. The administration 
of relief to the poor, which, at first, had been superintended 
by the civil officers of the State, was now placed wholly 
in the hands of bishops and priests. In this transfer is to be 
found one of many sources of that immense wealth, which, 
in the course of a few centuries, the clergy accumulated 
throughout both the Eastern and the Western Empire ; and I 
in this source, too, appears also to be found the chief origin [ 
of that payment of tithes which, after being received for a few 
centuries, by the clergy, as a gift, was ultimately converted 
into a legal burden on the laity ; and which, at one period, 
was claimed not only in respect of land, but of the annual 
income derived firom every art, trade, or profession, that man 
or woman could exercise. * 

From the age of Constantino, we find an organisation of 
public charity, in which Church and State united their efforts, 
to provide for pauperism; hospitals, poor-houses, orphan- 
houses, and other similar establishments, were erected, and 
richly endowed, in all the chief cities of the empire, and the 

• " Dt milidA, d« negotio, de tftifido redde decimaa,** were the wordf of 
8t. Angmtine (ree below, p. US.) ; uid, according to Frm Paolo, in his Treatise 
ddla Ifaterie Beneflciarie, the Canoniita my that the beggar i» bound to pajr 
tithe of all that he reoeirea : ** e che la meretrice ^ tenata a pagar la decima del 
gvadagno merecricao 1 ** So mach for clerical aggremion, ai manifested hj the 
Canoniita. The attempt of the clerical titheowncr to tax mere income, was 
Berer geoerallj allowed. A aomewhat fimilar claim has been brought forward 
is the middle of the nineteenth century, on behalf of the lay landowner!, fur 
whom it tt sought now, in England, to throw the burden of maintaining their 
poor from off their own shoulders. Impotent and mijicrahle is this endearour, 
to coorert local poor*rates into a general burden ; and hj imposing a new tax 
on the indnstrj of the producing claases of the community, to keep up, on a 
level with war price*, the rental of landowners. Such a scheme fur relieving 
laafdowners firom the burden of pauperism (to whatever extent the prciposr«I 
change of sjitem might increase the absolute amount of that burden), needs no 
rvfalation or comment. lu advocates have chosen their pueitiuo. 

** Non ragionam di lor, ma gnarda e paam ! ** 

K 4 
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clergy everywhere became overseers and relieving oflScers of 
the poor. 

To write the history of the poor, to give an account of the 
mode of their support, for about a thousand years after the 
establishment, under Constantine, of Christianity, as the 
public religion of the State, would be little less .than to write 
a continuous chapter in the history of the Church itself. Such 
ta chapter would show how constantly it was deemed to be the 
I duty, and was the practice of the Church, to jgidminister all the 
relief, that was administered to the destitute poor during this 
long period. 

An attempt will be inade to state some of the more promi- 
nent facts of this history, in itself highly interesting to the 
student, both of ecclesiastical and legal antiquities : and the 
attempt, it is thought, will also serve to give a clearer idea of 
the principle which lies at the basis of all our pauper legisla- 
tion.* 

The two constitutions of Constantine, with which the im- 
perial legislation on this subject commences, are contained in 
a title of the Theodosian Code, " De alimentis quae inopes 
parentes de publico petere debent" They are deserving 
of consideration. The first, promulgated A.D. 315,- relates 
to Italy ; the second, promulgated seven years later, relates 
to Africa. Shortly before the issuing of each law, cala- 
mities, likely to have produced much poverty and distress in 
those respective regions, had occurred. The prevalence of 
unusual destitution and suffering in Ireland a. few years ago, 
facilitated, if it did not cause, the adoption of a poor law for 
that country. Similar destitution and suffering, caused or 
f aggravated by bad harvests and a high price of corn, led to 
great changes in the poor law of England, first under 
Charles II., in 1662, and, afterwards, under George III., 
in 1795. 

The first of these imperial provisions was limited to the 

* The flEuniliar provision of the statute of Elizabeth, under which, in England, 
churchwardens are, by virtue of their office, overseers of the poor of the eccle- 
siastical district, the parish, and the common application of statutory penalties 
to the relief of the poor, are existing effects of this principle. 
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case of parents whose children were a burden to them. 
In the downward progress of the Empire, indigence, which 
became very general, and often made it difficult, and some- 
times impossible, for the parent to support his child, had led 
to the continuance of that practice of infanticide, which, 
before the spread of Christianity, so largely prevailed in the 
ancient world. * The State now provided food and clothing 
for the child, which its parent was unable to bring up.t 

An absolute state provision was thus made, for saving 
the life, and ensuring the maintenance, of every poor and 
helpless infant, that, but for the .humanity of the law, would, 
in the then degradation and pauperism of the proletarian 
class, have been put to death, or exposed on the soil of 
a wealthy territorial aristocracy. The learned Gothofredus 
reminds his reader that the practice against which provision 
was then made, is earnestly denounced by Christian writers, 
especially by Tertullian ; and appropriately adds, that Lac* 
tandus, the preceptor of the heir-apparent to the empire, was 
inscribing to Constantine, at the very time of the publication of 
this law, the work which has come down to us. In the sixth 
book of that work, we find a passage deserving of being com- 
pared with the very words of the Emperor. J 

* rcriiApi the infanticide which so long prerailed in ancient Rome wai in 
the miod of the poet when he described the Toicc and cry which first attracted 
the atteotkm of Mneag on his descent into the pagan Orcus : 

** Continno audita; roccs, ragitus et ingcns, 
Infantamque aninuc flcntes in limine pnmo, 
Qnos dulcis vits cxsortcn, et ab ubcre raptuct, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.** 

f OmI. Thfod. xi. 27. 1. *' Per omnct ciritates Italiie proponatur lex, qtm 
fmtrntum manos a parricidio arceat, rotumque rertat in melius— nt si qub 
parmii adferat subolem, qnam pro panpcrtate cducare non ponsit, nee in 
alimeotis, nee in Teste iiipertienda tanivtur, cum educatao nascentis infantii 
moran ferrc non ponsit : ad tfuam rrm et fitcum mottmm et rem privatam mdiscreta 
jmmimmt pnrhere obttqmian'* 

I LjtfUntittit, I)tT. InsL vi. 20. "Ergo, inquit, ne illud quidem canec<U 
aliqaaa cxistiroet, ut reoens natoa Uceat MkUrt^ qu» rel maxima est impielaa.—- 
Sotk potuit innooentes exiatimari, qui vifcera sua in prrdam caniboa objiciuiit, 
ct qvantam in iptts est, cnidelins necant, quam si strangulassent— Tarn igitur 
pefariam c« exponero qnam necare. At enim I\trrieiikt &cuHatiun angntciai 
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In the year 322^ the'same Emperor extended his benevolent 
solicitude to the cause of children of more mature age^ and 
provided, for such as were in danger of being sold by their 
parents, that those who had no property, and could not 
support their children, should receive, from the local au- 
thorities, such an allowance as might be requisite. The 
Emperor thought it repugnant to Christian morals that any 
man should be permitted by the State either to die or to 
commit a crime from starvation.* 

It is greatly to be feared that in the present day, in our 
own country, the practice of infanticide, so justly denounced 
by the first Christian emperor as repugnant to every Christian 
principle and feeling, has again, from the degradation and 
poverty of our poorer classes, become a very prevalent crime. 
It occurred to me to be engaged as counsel, at the York 
assizes, a few years ago, in prosecuting a man charged with 
the murder of his infant child ; the only motive for the deed 
was the prospect of obtaining, on the child's death, a small 
sum of money from a burial club. The death of two other 
children, of the same unhappy father, had been previously 
brought about, probably in a similar way and from a like 
motive, without any suspicion being excited against him. 
Within the last few years, similar cases have been the sub- 
ject of criminal prosecution in other counties. It appears 
also to be quite clear that, at the present day, the average 
mortality of such children of the poorer classes, as are 
members of burial clubs, is decidedly higher than the 
average mortality of all other children in their neighbour- 
hoods. A mournful proof this of the necessity of some 
provision in England for imparting the blessings of education 
to the now wholly uneducated classes of the community, and 

eonquenmtiir, nee se plurthua liberis educandis sufficere posse pnetendimt, 
quasi tcto aut facilitates in potestate sint possidentlnm, aut non quotidie Dens 
ex divitibus panperes, et ex panperibus divites faciat** 

* Cod. Theod. xi. 27. 2. *' Universis qnos adverterint in cgestate miserabili 
constitntos, stipem necessartam hrgiantur : atque ex horreis substantiam protinns 
tribuant conpetentem. Abhorret enim nostris tnoribua ut quemquam fame coffin, 
vel ad indiffnvm facinus prontmperef concedamns" 
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for doing somethings at the same time, towards improving 
the physical conditions of their existence.* 

The Roman jorispmdence regarded, with some jealousy, 
the acquisition of property by ecclesiastical and other cor- 
porations f ; and, in the case of dispositions to take effect 
after death, it was only the privileged priesthood of certain 
pre-eminently honoured gods and goddesses, to whom the 
piety or superstition of a dying man was permitted to 
make any bequest of his property, t ^^ early as the 
year 321, the Emperor Constantino granted a similar per- 
mission in favour of the Church : it could hardly be thought 
onreasonable to grant to the Christian clergy the same 
privilege which had been long enjoyed by a considerable 
class of the heathen priesthood. § But when the ancient 
temple of Didymean Apollo, or Ephesian Diana, was now 
replaced by the church of St Sebastian, or the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Christian ecclesiastics became mere stewards of their 
temporal possessions ; all of which were intended by the State 
to be administered in relieving the poor. And if a clergy- 
man, either by the exercise of parsimony, or industry of his 
own, or by any other provision, became possessed of property, 

* Dr. Lyon Pkj&ir^t valuable Report on the Sanatoty Condition of large 
Tovm to lAncashire, contains ample eridence of the general prevalence of 
l«BCtical infiuiticide among the large class of children, whose deaths ensure 
pajneots from borial dobs. A great part of the present exccssiTe low aTerage 
of daimtkm of the life of our working classes, is owing to the rast number of 
detths, in in&ncr, which occur among their children. In the town of Liverpool 
siooe upwards of one thounand coffins are provided jearlj for the pa^tpf bmiaU 
of joang children : see Dr. Pla3rfair*s Report, p. 7S. ; Appendix to Second 
Beport of CommiBsionen for Inquiry, &c. 184S. 

t Diocktian and Mazimian, I 8. C. vl S4. ^ Collegium, si nullo special! 
privilcipo sobnixum sit, hereditatem capere non posse, dubiuro non est** 

X Ulpian, Fr. Tit xxt 86. ** Deos heredes institoere non possnmus, pneter 
so*, quos senatuscunsulto, constitutionibus principum, instituere concessum est : 
acoti Jovem Tarpcium, ApoUincm Didjmueum, Martem in Gallic, Hinervam 
nicnsetn, Ilerculem Qaditanuro, Dianam Ephesiam, Katrem Deomm Sipj- 
Wnsem, quK Smjnie colitur, et C«lestem Salinenscm Carthaginis.** 

I Constantinus, 1. L C. de Hscrosanctis Eodesiis. ** Habeas unus quisque 
hoentiam saocti«inio venerabilique concilio, decedens bonorum quod opcaverit 
rehnqoerr, ec non sint cassa judicia ejus.** The same law is preserved in the 
Tbeodosian Code, xvl S. 4., where see the judicious and learned commenta- 
tiuos of GoChofredui^ 
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the law expressly required it to be applied to the use of tlie 

poor.^ 

In the legislation of the Christian emperors, strictly eccle- 
siastical institutions were soon associated with poor-houses 
(ptochotrophia, ptochia), hospitals (xenodochia), infirmaries 
(nosocomia), and orphan-houses (orphanotrophia), as objects 
of the imperial solicitude; and it appears, by the Code of 
Justinian, that the charitable provision for the poor, and for 
orphans, under ecclesiastical management, was invested with 
the same privileges, as guarded bequests, or endowments, in 
favour of Holy Church herself, f The immediate govern- 
ment of all such institutions being entrusted to the inferior 
clergy, the due performance of the resulting duties, which 
must have been both varied and important, was provided for 
by the control of the bishop, to whom the administrators of 
every form of public charity were made accountable by Jus- 

tinian4 

The claims of charity, when its administration was thus 
wholly confided to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, could hardly 

* This was established, ▲. d. 357, by Constantios and Julian : the imperial 
constitution, addressed to ** Felix, Bishop of Home," is preserved in the Theo- 
dosian Code, xvi. 2. 14. ** Si quid enim, vel parsimonia, vel provisione, vel 
mercatura, honestati tamen conscia, congesserint (clerici), in usmn patiperum 
atque egentium ministrari oportet: aut id quod ex eomndem Ergasteriis, vel 
Tabemis conqniri potuerit, etcolligi, coUectum id religionis sestiment lucrum." 
Another Constitution (1. 10. of the same title) provides, that the clergy should 
not carry on any gainful trade : ** Cum cerium gii^ quoestus, quos ex tabemaculis 
atque ergasteriis coUigunt, pauperibus pro/uturosj* 

f C. i. 3. De Episcopis et Clericis, 1. 35. " Omnibus privilegiis, quie eadcm 
sancta ecclesia, vel nunc adipiscitur, vel postea merebitur, perpetuo potiri pietatis 
intuitu decemimus." A constitution of the Emperor Justinian, authorises certain 
donations to be made in favour of Holy Church, and of poor-houses, orphan- 
houses, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, and the indigent poor, without the 
observance of those legal forms which were needed in other cases. Cod. i. 2. 
De Sacrosanctis Ecclesiis xix. ** Vel in sanctam ecclesiam, vel in xenodochittm, 
vel in noaocomium, vel in orphimotrophium, vel in ptochot/ophium, vel in gerontxh 
coriniunif vel in brephotrophium, vel in ipsos pauperes." 

^ Justin. NovelL cxxxiv. De Sanctissimis Episcopis, c. 23. '* (Economos autem, 
et xenodochos, et nosocomos, et ptochotrophas, et aliorum veMrabiHum locorum 
gobcmatores, et alioa omnes clericos jubcmus, pro creditis sibi gubemationibos, 
apud proprinm episcopum, cui subjacent conveniri, et rationem suie gubema- 
tionis faccre," &c. 
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fail to acquire some additional influence on the feelings and 
liberality of the public ; and the Church probably found its 
power increased in various ways by the great addition to its 
temporal possessions which this trusteeship soon facilitated. 
The Novels of Justinian show, that the State was willing 
to open the door as wide as possible to the influx of wealth 
into the Church. If any pious testator left all his worldly 
possessions ''to Christ,'' without designating who, in the 
world, was to enjoy their temporal proceeds, the imperial 
legislator provided that the bequest should belong to the 
church of the testator's place of domicile. But here, again, 
we are reminded of the condition on which Church property 
was held, namely, that the proceeds should be distributed 
among the poor, ''ea tamen lege, ut totum illud, quod indo 
consequatur, pauperibus erogeC^ 

The Emperor Anastasius imposed restrictions on the 
alienation of real property or income, by churches, monasteries, 
and the various establishments for the relief of the poor.* 
These provisions show that such establishments had not only 
grown up along with the Church, by which they were pro- 
tected and governed, but had acquired fixed property, suffi- 
cient to make them, equally with the Church itself, an object 
of legislation. 

According to the law of the Roman Empire, as it seems to 
have existed for many centuries after Christianity became 
the established religion of the State, all fines imposed on the 
clergy, and even on lay offenders in causes ecclesiastical, were 
applied exclusively to the relief of the poor. The first 
occasion which appears to have given rise to the general pro- 
vision, substituting the poor in the place of the imperial trea- 
sury, was that of an appeal by the Bishop Chronopius, under 

* AnMUnut, C. L 3. De Sacrotanctts Ecclenij, xyiL In the caie of nioiuM> 
terici, the AlienAtion could not be allowed without the conient of the abboU and 
the monks ; thej were to be present (rdff imu) ; and in the case of the poor- 
bonsea. the KOTcmor, officials, and the poor were to !« pa^^ont, so that that might 
pfvrail which pleased the majoritjr, A^rt irpcrrcSr rh roTf wK^imaiP 4^«^irsr, with the 
cooaeiit of the bishop, rvraivvOrrof mU rov iwteK^nw rit^ r^wm^, i» oft rmr% 
w it m$4 i ^m yit^9$mt. 
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Valentiman^ Valerius, and Gratian, a.d. 369. The bishop 
failed in his appeal, and was condemned in the ordinary fine ; 
and '* Chronopius's case " gave rise to the general law, which 
is still preserved in the Theodosian Code*, and which was 
also inserted, in a matilated form, by Tribonian, in his com- 
pilation under Justinian.! 

The collection of ecclesiastical constitutions, published by 
Justellus, contains several Greek texts, which show the pre- 
valence, throughout the Eastern Empire, of this application 
of fines imposed on the clergy. X And the poor appear to 
have received the proceeds of such fines under barbarian 
kings in the West of Europe, as well as under the emperors 
in the East Athalaric, remitting to ecclesiastical authority 
the decision of all causes in which a clergyman was concerned, 
and visiting the contempt of that authority by a heavy pe- 
nalty, expressly subjoins that the penalty is to be distributed 
among the poor. § 

Enough has been said to give a general notion of the course 
of the imperial legislation, both in the West and in the East, 
during many centuries. Let us now turn, for a moment, to 
the origin of tithes, and see to what extent, according to the 
language of fathers and councils of the Church, the receipt of 
tithes by the clergy, was intended, throughout all Christen- 

* Codex Theodos. xl 36. 20. ** Quoniam Chronopius, ex Antistite idem 
fait in tuo, qui fucrat in Septuaginta Episcopomm ante judicio, et earn sen- 
tentiam provocatione suspcndit, a qua non oportuit provocare, argentariam 
multam, quam hujusmodi facto sanctio gencrolis inponit, cogatur expendere. 
Hoc autem, nonfisco nostra volumus accedere^ scd his qui indigent fideliter erogari. 
Quod in hac causa, et ceteris Eoclesiasticis, fiat." 

t C. i. 4. (De Episcopali audientia) 2. 

I Justclli, Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Vetcris, torn. ii. p. 1273. 'EAy wfA 
rt\fias ^^fypov icXripiKhs iKKaX4<r(rcu, r^y itpicrfityjiy rovrou irou^y 6 <f>i<rKOS oit 
\afi8dyfi xap* airrov 'iiXXd rott wiyqcri fiiay4fitrai'. the fisc does not receive 
the fine from him (the clerg3rman), but it is distributed to the poor. The other 
passages are at p. 1270. and p. 1273. of the same volume. They are all indi- 
cated by Gothofredus, in his commentaiy on the text above dted from the 
Theodosian Code. 

§ Cassiodorus, Var. viii. 24. p. 136. '* Decern librarum auri dispendio 
feriatur ; quae a Falatinis Sacranim Largitionum protinus exacts, per manos 
saepe memorati Antistitis pauperibus erogcntur." 
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doniy to be subservient to the performance of their office of 
rdiering the poor. 

Tltbe, itselfj in its original institution among Christians, 
Appears to have been, not so mach a tribute to ^e clergy, as / 
a charitable ofiering to the poor. St Jerome, writing from 
Palestine to Pope Damasus at Rome, about the year 382, i 
speaks of the possessions of the clergy as belonging wholly / 
to the poor ; and shows that tithes and oblations were, in 
part, appropriated to maintaining hospitals, xenodochicu He 
aayt, expressly, that such clergymen as cannot support 
themselves, from property of parents or relations, may be 
maintained out of the property of the Church; but that 
those clergymen who are under no such necessity, are guilty 
Off sacrilege, if they consume the substance of the poor, for 
whom the Church seems to have been considered as a mere 
trustee.* 

Another father of the Church, St. Augustine, more than f 
once makes the clear and undisputed duty of the Church to ^ 
relieve the poor, the ground of his earnest appeals to the laity 
to give tithes to the clergy. The misery and starvation of 
the poor, sure to ensue from any failure in the relief fund, 
which the Church administered, are sometimes put forward 
by St. Augustine, as Uie only ground of his appeal to the 
laity for the payment of tithe, f 



* BL HwroojimuL "QnoiiMin qukUptid keAmt deride pauperum ^ et domof 
iDonmi onufiNitdebent tmt oommonet ; tmceptioni peregrinorum, et hocpitom 
tarifilttre debent ; maxima curandom est illis, ut de deciwiiB^ et oUaHamibmB, 
Gofiobiii et XemodockUst qaalem Toluerint, et potnerint, «iulefilfiiMiMiii nn- 
fmdmmL Clericoe «atem illoe oonrenh Ecdetan ttipendiis nifteiitari, qiaibos 
parentWB, et propinquonim nnlU loffhMpuitar. Qui autem bomis parmttm H 

pommi B gmod pampenm est accipiant, murHeyiiim pro/eelo 



t St. AagQftioe*! homilj on the fobject U referred to, and cited, bj Selden, 
Hw^ry €f 7V<Afs, c. it. t. 4. The laint laji : ** Dectnue tribnta tnnt egentiani 
■dmannn, redde eq^ tribnta pamper^uL, offer libaroina ncerdotibns ;** and he 
•dBoniabei that if thej hare no fruit of the earth, thcj ehonld paj tithe ot 
wiMtaoeTer they lire by, ** de militia de negotio de artificio redde dedman* Again : 
""Dectmie ex debito reqnimntar, et qui oaf dare nolaerit, ret alienae inraeit, el 
<l«ami pamptTtM^ in loci* nbi ipte habitat, illo deciroas non dante, fame mortui 
faeriat, tantoram homicidionim rem, ante tribunal astemi jndicis apparebit { 
quia a domino pamperibtu deltgaitm euif niibna reeenrarit.** 
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Such solicitation by pious fathers, bishops, and priests, 
urged in the name of the poor, produced its natural effect on 
the laity.* The demand of the Church, made on behalf of 
suffering humanity, and in the very words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, was liberally complied with. Ample funds were hence- 
forward bestowed on the clerical trustees of the poor, and in 
a little while, even before the end of the sixth century, the 
true origin of the layman's charitable offering was forgotten, 
or denied ; and the Church took upon itself to claim as a 
right, what had been a mere gift on the part of the laity. 
Still, even the very canon which thus claims the tithe as 
due by ancient custom, and divine right, expressly states the 
object of the payment to the clergy, which is " for the use of 
the poor y {or the redemption of captives y and that the clergy 
may not, by any necessity of labour, be prevented from per- 
forming their spiritual ministrations at the lawful hours." f 

It was not until the year 779 that the union of " Church 
and State " was close enough to produce the fruit of a capi- 
tulary, by which the State imposed a legal duty of paying 
tithes to be distributed ** per jussionem pontificis," ^ a phrase 

♦ Other instances of the precepts or practice of the Fathers, in receiving 
and distributing alms, are found in Erasmus, and in Pascal, Promnchles, the 
12th letter, "Refutation des Chicanes dcs Jesuites sur TAumone et sur la 
Simonio." The passage of Erasmus, De Ratione Concionandi, lib. i p. 843. 
(0pp. vol. V. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1704), is as follows ; "Insignis ille Evangelista qui 
dicit : Yolo omne« vos esse sicut ego sum ; qui toties gloriatnr quod manibus 
suis sibi pararit victum ut gratuito diceret Evangelium, vix ullum rcperit imita* 
torem. — Posterioribus sseculis Episcopi quidam accipiebant qu£B offerebantur, 
sed ut digpensaturi in subsidium egenonim, quod sobrio victui superesset At D. 
Cyprianus de suo jubet subveniri paupcribus ; D. Basilius e propriis fificnlta- 
tibus aluit pauperes. Augustinus ab apostolica libertate minime recessit, nihil 
sibi ferens obtrudi, nisi quod in commnnem rerum transire non posset. Qnibus 
porro verbis mendicat a populo ? Fratres, non habeo qtuxi dem pauperibug, snb- 
veniat illis caritas vestra." 

f The words of the Canon ai'e : " Unde statuimus et dccemimus, ut mos anti- 
qnus a fidelibus reparetur, et decimas eccl^iasticis famulantibus ceremoniis 
popnlus omnis inferat ; quas sacerdotes aut in pauperum uswn, aut in cjytiTnrnm 
redemtionum proerogantes, suis orationibus pacem populo et salutem impetrent 
Si qnis autem contumax nostris statutis saluberrimis fuerit, a membris ecclesiflB 
omni tempore separetur.** 

X CapiL a. 779. cap. 7. "De decimis, ut unusquisque decimam donet, atque 
per jussionem pontificis dispensentur.'* See Eichhom, Deutsche Stoats- und 
Bechtsgesehichte^ vol. i. s. 186. 
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which, perhaps, indicates a little of clerical as well as of papal 
aggression. 

That daring the whole period of middle-age barbarism and 
apprenkm, the clergy were bound to relieve and provide for 
the poor, majr be satisfactorily established. In the lists of the 
children of misfortune, whom it was the especial duty and 
practice of the Church to relieve, the impotent, whether old 
or young, as well as widows and orphans, farmed as large a 
proportion as they do in the relief lists of our modem poor 
law. It was the province of the clergy, also, to extend the 
administration of their charitable iunds far beyond the limits 
within which the reason of modem times justly restricts relief 
of the poor, when its means are provided from year to year, 
not from ample endowments of land and tithes, but by con- 
stant taxation of almost all the non-pauper classes of the 
community. Immense sums were frequently applied by the 
Church to effecting the redemption of " prisoners and cap- 
tives.^ Such redemption was expressly enjoined on the 
clergy by the canons of several councils, and for this purpose 
it was allowed to pledge even the sacred vessels of the 
Church. ^ Charity, in all its forms, was ever one of the 
leading characteristics of those great and numerous retreats, 
which the Church, in its ample wealth, possessed in England 
and throughout Europe, scattered here and there " among the 
hats of a miserable peasantry, and the castles of a ferocious 
aristocracy;" and without which society would, for many 
centuries, have consisted merely ** of beasts of burden, and of 
beasts of prey.**! 

By the Apostolical Canons, every bishop is to have the 
management of the pecuniary affairs of the Church, ** for 
when the souls of men are entrusted to him, much more may 
their moneys be committed to him;*^ and is, by his priests 



* CoodL Aitrd. Ann. 511. r. &. ConcU. Aqnkgnn, ann, SIS. c 13. Tlio 
caaoB of the Church became a caiMtttlary of the temporal power, and ia foand in 
iht collection of Baloxe. ** De aacria Taaia Eccleiuei, qam in pignni i noonoUia 
m yiihoidam locis dari comperimni, inhibttnm eat ne deincepa i qooqoam Seri 
pnanmatiir, mat aoimmwtodo luctMtUaie redimtmdomm captivomm comptOtmit,'' 

t Macaalaj, HiMtofy of Emgiamd, vol. i. p. S. 
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and deacons, to administer relief to those who are destitute ; 
and, so far as is requisite, may also take a portion for hia 
own necessities, and for the purposes of hospitality. * The 
Council of Antioch, held a. D. 341, seems to show that 
bishops had proved unfaithful stewards of the fund for the 
relief of the poor, and the necessity for an official audit of 
the episcopal accounts, was admitted. Although a bishop 
was concerned in the abuse, yet the democratical character of 
the ancient organisation of the Church, did not fail to provide 
a remedy for such an evil. In more recent times, abuses of 
a similar character in the administration of funds intended, 
like those of the Church in ancient times, to relieve the poor, 
had become general, in this country, in the reign of William 
and Mary. And as the statute, passed in the year 1691 f, 
shows that the modern administrators of relief for the poor 
had misapplied their funds, " chiefly for their own private 
ends," and proceeds to provide a small measure of redress 
for a great oflFence, so the Council of Antioch, in the year 
341, provided that in the case of like misapplication, by any 
bishop, of the then pauper relief fund, " to his private uses,** 
he should render an account to the synod. :( 

The fifth canon of the CouncU of Orleans, a.d. 511, 
enumerates, as the objects to which the property of the 
Church was applied, " the reparation of churches, the main- 
tenance of the clergy and the poor, and the redemption of 
captives." The general control of the bishop, over every 
source and application of ecclesiastical income, is confirmed 
(Canon XV.): and by an additional Canon (XVL), the bishop 
is required to supply food and clothing to the poor, or infirm, 
who were unable to work. 

* Can. ApOBtoL zll *' Ut in ejus sit facnltate omnia adminiatrare, et lis qui 
egent per Presbjteros et Diaconos subministrare cum Dei timore et omni 
Religione ; etiam {si git opus) in necessarium suum usum acdpere, et firatnun, 
qui hospitio exdpiuntar, ita at ipse nuUo modo egeat.*' 

t 3&4 W. & M.C 11. 8. 11. 

X ConciL Antioch. Can. xxt. ** Epiflcopns si non sit contentos lis tpm S& 
infficiont, Teram res ac redditos ecclesisB, absque deri oonsilio, in alienos ttsof 
transfert, poense ab eo coram synodo exiganttir. Si Tero qn» panperibiia debha 
suiiti in proprioe nsos converterit, sic etiam sjnodo rationes reddat.*' 
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A firarfbid appropriation of the income of the Church, one 
part for the maintenance of the bishop, another for the main- 
tenance of the clergy, a third for the maintenance of the pooTy 
and a fourth for repairing the fabric of the church, was, 
during many coituries, a matter of frequent precept by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. * The language used by one 
of these authorities, directing the division among the four 
classes according to the claims of each, pro singidorum meritisy 
ahows, plainly enough, that the division was not into four 
€qual shares; and shows also how completely the mainte- 
nance of the poor was provided for out of the revenues of the 

Chorch-t 

It is said that the resident or settled parochial poor were 
entitled to the above share, and that casual relief to wayfarers 
fell on the episcopal fund.^ 

Theological writers trace this practice of the Church, in 
taking upon herself the relief of the poor, up to the time of the 
Apostles, by whom distribution was made unto every man 
according to his need. § 

By the general law of the Church, therefore, as well as by 

* One of them b Pope Gelashu, c. Tobis 23. c. 12. q. 2. ** Unam sibi toUat 
AvUktkcM^ alkm dericis, pro too judicio et dcctione, faciat erogari, tertimm paupe- 
amh ammi cemteieniia, faeiat trogari ; fttbricis tcto qnartam.'* 8oo J. H. 
r, Jmt Panckiak^ rvlL u. p^ 11.; Selden, WorkM, roL ill p. 1 120. 
f Ftm FiMilo hat made the obeerratioii, TraOato deUe MaterU Bat^fhiarie, 
M, via. "Nod ri del perd credere che qneita dlTuione foite in quattro parti arit- 
metirhe, e vgnali, ma con propordonc, poich^ in alcnno chiotc il nnmcro de 
C%trlri f kew a T a che piii fo«e fpeeo per loro, che per i poTcri : in altri, il gran 
MUMTO de' poTcri e pkciolo de* Cherici, ricercaTa altrimentL** 

t Fra Ftelo, Tratk»io ddk Materit Bat^fiekurit, a viL **Ia qoarU (parte) 
per G poreri, ma qneiti poTcri nella maggior parte dcHc chicw, come S. Gregorio 
■11 ■» aai / uU aMfcra i io we mm • poveri del Imgo ; impcrocchc 1' oq>italiti tatta 
loeniTa al Veeooro, che a ipcte deOa Mia poruone era obbligato ad alloggiare i 
ckrki Ibreitieri, e tpemre i poveri cMe di/uori renivatto.** 

I Acta» iv. S&. 8ee Bochroer, Jws Plarochiaie^ ri, 1. 5. and Sarpi, M tup, a. iil 
A Bammm Catholic prdate, D. Cario Laigi Morichini, Degl* Institmi di Ihibblica 
Cmsk^ ccc in Bona, toL L p. 239., tayB, **Cetiata la comunkm de' bcni cha 
cbbero i primi fcdcli qoando la chieta era naacente, Airono le oflerte de' pii fan- f 

afawtiwaau i poceri^ § m ammmitirafamo wUeie « ee^fum eti htni del 
€ deOm ckiem eUma,** He refen to a work which I have not seen. Hitkerrke 
pmfamdaami. e mJt f^jfizio hro a toUevo it* peoeri^ ee. del caT. 1*. Magento i 
Ilina^lMS. 

L 2 
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/' 

/ that of the State, each Christian bishop, throughoat the chief 

part of Europe, was emphatically the overseer and relieving- 

officer of the poor of the diocese, or parish^ as dioceses were 

I for some centuries usually called. The Council of Orleans, 

A. D. 511, enforced on all bishops the duty of relieving the 

impotent poor * ; and such duty was frequently recognised and 

enforced by the sanction of other Councils. The Canon Law 

adopted, in its fullest terms, the principle, that it is the duty 

/of bishops to provide needful maintenance '* for the poor, and 

f for those who are unable to work." f And we find, even in 

i the sixteenth century, that a decree of the Council of Trent 

K^till imposes on every bishop, by virtue of his office, the over- 

ytoight and control of the administration of relief to the poor. \ 

The Penitentials, Confessionals, and other compilations of 
the Anglo-Saxon prelates, affi>rd ample testimony to the full 
and unvarying recognition by the Church of England, from 
the earliest times, of its duty to provide for the poor. 

The Confessional of Archbishop Ecgberht, directs the 
priest to exhort his penitent, to be ** gentle and charitable to 
the poor, zealous in almsgiving, in attendance at church, and 
in the giving of tithe to GodCa church and the poor.^^\ And in 
the canons enacted under Eadgar, it is said to be right " that 
one part be delivered to the priests, a second part for the 
need of the Church, and the third part for the poor." 

It has been seen that hospitals, xenodochia, before the time 
of Justinian, were placed wholly under the care of the 
clergy ; we find them in the same hands in England, as early 
as the seventh century. An ecclesiastical regulation is found 
in the '* Capitula et Fragmenta " of Archbishop Theodore, re- 
specting those who administer the xenodochia of the poor, or 
receive tithes, and convert any portion thereof to their own 
use. 

* ** Episcopus panperibiis vel infirmis, qui debilitate faciente non possant snis 
manibns laborare, victum et vestitum in quantum sibi poesibile fiierit laigiator." 

t Gratian, Decret. I Pare. Dist Ixxxii. 

f ConciL Trident sess. 22. cap. viii. ** Episcopi omnia qusB ad Dei cnltom ant 
animarum salutem seu pauperes nuientandos institnta sunt, ipd ex qfido md 
jnxta Sacrorum Canonum statuta cognoscent et exequantur.^ 

§ ConfemonaU Ecgberhti, Thorpe, toL ii. p. 132. 
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The practice of the Anglo-Saxon Church seems to have 
fully carried oat the principle^ already mentioned as sanc- 
tioned by the aathority of St Jerome.* Every clerk wan 
required, under the penalty of excommunication, to bestow 
all hia superfluous possessions on the poorf; the laity were 
ooniuelled by the Church to do the same thing, but the Church 
could not, even in the plenitude of its authority, denounce 
against the layman, who declined so to abandon his super- 
fluities, the same penalty of excommunication as enforced 
dericml obedience to the ecclesiastical decree.} 

The ecclesiastical institutes of the early Anglo-Saxon 
Church, show that the clergy were required ^^ at the hourd 
when they left off the reading of holy books and prayers,'' to 
undertake some useful secular work. *^By handy work," 
smys the law, addressing the clergy alone, ** ye may control 
your bodies, that they be the slower to vices, and also ye 
may provide so, by that work, that with your goods ye may 
help poor men, who have not themselves, and have not the 
power to work.''§ 

Fasts and penances, prescribed by the Church or the 
clergy, were made subservient to the relief of the poor. The 
canons of Eadgar provide that, ** When a man fasts, then let 
the dishes that would have been eaten bo all distributed to 
God's poor; and the three days that a man fasts, let him 
abandon every worldly occupation, and by day and by night, 
the oftenest that he can, let him remain in church, and then 
fSoed, those three days, as many of God's poor as he possibly 
can ; and, on the fourth day, bathe them all, and shelter 
them, and distribute money." And, according to t)ic Eccle- 
Institutes, ^^ Holy writings inform us, that sins are 



• Above, p. lis. 

t PanUemtitUe Thtodori, xxt. 6. ** Gericuf luibcnt fupcrfloa, domet ea paufteri' 
km: UD aalcm ejteommmmkrtm'.** 

X IhkL XXT. 7. ** Si quii Uiciu thosanrixat sihi tupcrfltui in crMtinum tcmimii, 
Uh pauperibuM ; si antcm hue non ruh, audiat quod icTi(»Cuin est : * Tlic- 
eC ifoorat qui coofprgAbit ea.* Tmlis, ni ad puciiiCcntiani roioerMis 
facril, primitua ea qiue tbeiaiirixavit pamperibtu tribmtt, dcinde, judii i» sarenluttji 
111. anaot pomiteat.'* 

I Ecckt. inMil^ Tol. ii. pp. 4(M-5. ed. Thorj^c. 

L S 
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fbrgiveain seven ways :" the third of which is, that ^thejare 
redeemed hj alms, of which Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar 
the king, * Redeem thy sins with alms in money to the poor ;' 
and that, ^ as water extinguisheth fire, so alms extinguish 
sin.' And the Lord said in the Gospel, ^ Give your alms, 
that ye may through that be pure.' " Again, *^ It is daily 
needful for every man that he give his alms to poor men ; 
but yet, when we fast, then ought we to give greater alms 
than on other days, because the meat and drink which we 
should then drink, if we did not fast, we ought to distribute to 
the poor; — many men, when they fast, as soon as they hear 
the none-bell, take to meat, but it is right that after none- 
song, mass be heard, and after the mass, even-song at the 
time, and after the even-song, let every one give his alms, so 
as his means will permit him, and after that take to meat." 
Several express provisions of the Penitential of Theodore *, 
require such persons as, through infirmity, cannot fiEist, to 
give, by way of commutation, alms to the poor ; and a third 
part, even of the spoils taken in war, is appropriated to the 

same purpose*! 

Some centuries later, when an indulgence not to fast was 
obtained from a ^^ foreign prince, prelate, or potentate," 
the poor seem to have been remembered. In the reign of 
Henry HI., the festival of St Edward, king and confessor, 
used in London to be ushered in by a great proceasiouy in 
which the City magnates were included, and which seems to 
have far outshone the magnificence of lord-mayor's day of our 
own age. This festival was solemnly celebrated in the two 
halls of Westminster ; the king himself usually attending, 
and partaking in a banquet on the occasion. Now King 
Henry HI. had made a vow never to eat meat on a Saturday, 
and, with the revolution of years, an approaching St. Edward's 
day was, in the year 1255, to fall on a Saturday. The king 
knew not how to abstain from honouring such a day by feast- 
ing, but still he must keep his vow. He turned, like a dutifrd 
son, to him whom he looked up to as his spiritual father and 

♦ Puemtent. Tfieodur.t ed. Thorpe, vol. il pp. 61. 68. 
t PirnitenU Ecgb,^ eil. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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guide, and was relieved from his conflict of duties bj a papal 
ImDy in which ** the servant of the servants of Gknl^'^ per- 
mitted *^ his Excellency, the illustrious King of England," to 
eat meat on St Edward's day of that year ; but only on con- 
dition of the king's feeding one hundred poor cm the same 
day.* 

It appears to have been the usual custom for the king's 
''two halls of Westminster," on the celebration of the festival 
in question, to be filled with poor people, who were there fed. 
On one occasion Henry III. was absent in Scotland, and 
fSeared that he should not be able, personally, to be present 
at the metropolitan celebration of St Edward's day. He 
therefore invited and commissioned the lord treasurer, and 
the bishops of Salisbury, Norwich, Bath, and Chichester, 
with neighbouring abbots and priors, to celebrate the festival 
in his absence, and expressly requires them to take care that 
his two halls at Westminster be filled with poor people, who are 
to be there fed, ** as had been accustomed" on the occasion.! 
Snch instances as these show how relief of the poor, whether 
for good or for evil, was wrought into the daily habits of 
society, and was the never-ceasing theme and object of the 
ministration of the Church. 

Other instances of royal and episcopal almsgiving, on a 
grand scale, are recorded. St Louis of France, the celebrated 
contemporary of Henry III. of England, seems always to 
have made it his especial care liberally to give alms to the 
poor. It is said, that by doing so, he showed an especial 
regard for tlie interests of agriculture ; he caused relief lists 

• Rjmcr. FatUra, torn. L {MUr. xL p. 15. e<L Hag. Com. prinu the bull: 
**AlaJiiider £pboopuS| tenmi •enrorum Dei, aurt»imo in Chriito filiu Henrico, 
iOaitri Bc^ Angliic, Mliit«m et Apottolicam bcncdicUonem. Cum, ncut ex 
parte toA oobii eztitit Intimatnm, tu abitinere a carntbtu, dicbus Sabbati, u*iK*«rit 
flx TOCO I ooa tnia precibof annuentoa, Excclkntiie Tiue, at, n contiK<^nt Fcaium 
maalaikiilia Sancti Kdwardi in die Sabbati ceiebran. Ureal tibi (nun ulMtante 
Tolo Imjiuniodi), necnon et conYivis tui«, ({ui tali vuco so nulUtonui obetrinxonint, 
aanMt emmmkre^ anctoritate praeentium iWi^;^«iimi«. Volomus autem quud prop* 
•cr Woe emium pamperta todam dk pasctrt teneaiit.** 

t Ryner, Fmdtru, l<nn. L pt. 2. p. 4. •* Kt duaa aulai Rcgii Wcmm. impltri /ntn- 
in di«'to Fcsto, et cot paaci faciant, Mcat 6en ctiiiMicviL** 

L 4 
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to be prepared of the agricultural labourers, who, in each 
province of France, were unable to work, whether from dis- 
ease or age, and charged himself with their maintenance.* 
Joinville speaks of St Louis as having been more fortunate 
than Titus, in having never passed a day without bestowing 
such frequent alms on the poor, who, by old age or sickness^ 
could not work, that the number could hardly be toli f 

Prelates rivalled kings in this display of eleemosynary mu- 
nificence. Contemporary history has recorded such acts of 
St Eloi, of St Epiphanius, and of Gregory the Great At one 
time 2000 modii of wheat were distributed to the poor ; at 
another^ 6000 captives of war were redeemed from slavery ; 
and an English archbishop, Robert of Winchester, when 
filling the see of Canterbury, used, on Sundays and festivals^ 
to distribute food to poor people, to the number of 3000 ; and 
in times of scarcity, even to the number of 4000. J 

It appears, by the Excerpts of Ecgberht, Archbishop of 
York §, and by the laws of King Ethelred ||, that the obli- 

* Chroniquea de France^ torn, ii f. 80. Beugnot, Essai aur les Institudons 
de Saint Louis, p. 26L M. Beugnot says, ** Ce qai preuye le mieux, toat Tm* 
terdt que Saint Louis prenait k Tagriculture, c'est," &c 

f Joinville, p. 151. cited by M. Beugnot, Esaai sur les InstituHans de Saint 
Louis, p. 261. ** Par dessus toutes choses, lo Roy donnoit chascun jours si grans 
et si larges aumosnes, aus poures qui par vieillesce ou par maladie no pooient 
labourer ne maintcnir leur meistier, que a peinne porroit Ten raconter le nombre; 
dont nous poon bien dire que il fu plus bienaenrens que Tilus Fempereur de 
Borne, dont les anciennes escriptures racontent que trop se dolut, et fu descon* 
forte, d'un jour que il n'avoit donne nul benefice." 

% Wharton, Anglia Sacra, p. 12. ** In eleemosynse largidone pauperibus hos- 
tiatim mendicantibus debilibus et sgrotis, tantum tribuit quod praicUos alios 
exaUebat; unde quolibet die Dominico, et feria quinta, per annum cuiUbet pan- 
peri venienti fecit dari, quorum numerus, tempore carestiae qnatuor millia vel 
circiter, et fertilitatis tempore, ad tria millia extendebat." 

§ Ecgberht, Excerpt v. ** Ad omamentum ecclesiae primam eligant partem ; 
secundam autem ad usum pauperum atque peregrinorum, per eorum manus cum 
omni humilitate dispensent ; tertiam vero sibimetipsis sacerdotes resenrent.** 
Ibid. Ivi Canon Aurelianensis. ** Episcopus pauperibus et infirmis qui, debi- 
litate faciente, non possunt suis manibus laborare, yictum et vestimentum, in 
quantum possibilitas fuerit, largiatur.** 

jl Ethel ix. 6. ** And respecting tithe, the king and his *• witan ' have chosen 
and decreed, as is just, that one-third part of the tithe which belongs to the 
Church go to the reparation of the church, and a second part to the servants of 
God; and the tliird to God*6 poor, and to needy ones in thraldom." The bishop*8 
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gatioii of the Church to maintain the poor, in this country^ 
did not rest solely on the doctrines of theologians, whether 
contained in precepts of the early fathers, or in decrees of 
popes or general councils ; but was expressly adopted by the 
Church, and established by the State of England, at a very 
Murlj period, as an absolute duty of the Anglican clergy. 

The free barbarians of the west of Europe seem to have 
adopted jHrovisions like those of our own Anglo-Saxon fore- 
lailien, in respect of the fourfold division of tithes. Every- 
where the poor were to have one of the portions. The law of / 
the Lombards required four parts : " the first for the bishop, I 
the second for the clergy, the third for the poor, the fourth j 
for the &bric of the church."* 

Similar, and equally absolute, provisions were made by the 
early rulers of the Frank monarchy f ; cuid it is laid down in 
the Capitularies, that those who rob the Church of any of her 
possessions, are to be considered as homicides in the sight of 
Ciod, for they deprive of needful sustenance the poor, whom 
the Church ought to feed.^ Again, the clergy are not to 



^ if not mentiooed in thif threefold diyision. The fourfold diviaion was earlier 
m point of time. Selden, Work*^ rol iil p. 1120. '* Neither had the parochial 
pf i Mt i at fine Mch a particular interest in the profiu received in oblations, as of 
lalcr tiae. All that was receired, wheresoever in the biithopric, was as a common 
trfaniy, to be ao dispensed. One part was allowed to the maintenance of the 
wini s itr y, out of which trerj parochial minister had his salary; — another to 
the relief of the poor, sick, and strangers ; a thinl to the reparation of churches ; 
nd a fixinh to the bishop.** See also PhiUiiis, Angel- Sach$iacheM Jiechi, p. 251. 

* Candani, Barbaronm Leget Antiquet^ torn, i pp. 160 — 161. **Ut decinue 
pc^ivii In qnatnor partes, diridantur. Prima pan Kpiscopis dctur ; alia Clericis ; 
tenia BamperibmM ; quarta in fabrica ipsius occlesise.** 

t B^nie, Capittdar, Reg. Frame, torn I p. 1 105. (lib. vil c. 375.). ** Instmendi 
nnt presbjtcrt pariterqne adrooncndi quatcnus novcrint decmaa et oUatumet quaa 
k fiddihaa accipiant, panpemm et bospitum et peregrinorum esse stipcndi^i, his 
qoas sois sed quasi commendatis nti dcbere ; de quilNis omnibus sciant so 
redditorot in ronspectu divinso majestatis, et nijii eas fidclitcr pawperi' 
ct his qnibns pmnissnm est administraverint, cundcmnationem fiatiendos. 
QBalitcr verd dispensari debeant, canones sacri institnunt: scilicet ut quatuor 
parte* ex omnibos fiant, una ad fiabricam Ecclesiie rvlcvandam, alu*ra paupariimt 
distribocoda, tertia Presbjtero cum suis Clericis halienda, quarto Kpiscopo noaer- 
▼aada. Et qnirquid exin<l^ Pontifcx jusscrit, pnidcnti con»ilio c«t faciendum." 

I Ualnie, Capita Rtg. Frame, unn, L p. 1009. (lib. vL c. 430.). ** Volumus 
oouKs scire quod qui Christi et Ecclerac pecuntas aofcrunt, rtmiw ejus fraadaut. 
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presume to sell tithes, bestowed for the use as well of the 
poor as of the Church. It is stated that the clergy had some- 
times sold the tithes of a former year, when stored in bams ; 
and the law alleges, that many poor who died on such occa- 
sions, would be required at the hands of the clergy.* 

Louis the Debonnaire made a somewhat different provision 
in certain cases. His law^ issued in the year 818^ directs 
that, of all volimtary gifts to the Church, tvxhthirdsy in rich 
places, should be applied to the use of the poor, and the third 
part only should be retained by the clergy ; in lesser places, 
the division was to be equal between the poor and the clergy.f 

In France, even during the eighteenth century, and so late 
as shortly before the revolution of 1789, cases occasionally 
occurred of great ecclesiastics being compelled, by legal pro- 
ceedings, to apply, to their origin^ purposes of relieving the 
poor, a part of the revenues of their lands.} 

At the end of two centuries after the Conquest, we find, 
in the language of the Church in England, a strong recog- 
nition of that duty of the clergy in respect of relieving the 
poor, which in the Anglo-Saxon age had been so fully 
recognised and performed. It is required, by a canon of 
the year 1281 (9 Edward J.), that non-resident rectors should 
at least provide for the necessities of pauper parishioners; 
and many archbishops of Canterbury appear to have inserted 
in dispensations for non-residence, an express provision for 
distribution of a portion of the proceeds of the benefice amofig 
the poor, ^ 

rapiant, vastant vel diripiant, homicidaB ante Denm deputantur, quia res pua* 
perum, quas Ecclesia pascere debet, diripiimt. 

* Baluze, vol i. p. 1212. Addit 4ta. c. 89. '* Ut non pnesumant presbjteri 
decimas vendere, quie in paupemm et in Ecclcsiarum usibus dantur, sicnt bac- 
tenus mirabile dicta, in horreis yeterata;, ad tbesaurorom cumulom. In cajoB 
rei testimonio multi paupemm de manibus sacerdotum reqnirendi moriantur." 

f Capit. Reg. Franc, voL i. p. 718. cd. Baluze (lib. L c 80.). ** Statutum est at 
quicquid tempore imperii nostri a fidelibus Ecclesise sponte conlatum fuent» in 
ditioribus locis duas partes in usus pauperum, tcrtiam in stipendia cedere Cle- 
ricorum ant Monachorum, in minoribus vcro locis aeque inter clerum et paaperes 
fore dividcndam ; nisi forte a datoribus ubi spccialitcr dandte sint, constitutom 
fucrit." Found also, ib. torn. i. p. 564. 

X Merlin, Dictionnaire de Jurisprudence, v. Aum6ne. 

§ Lyndwood, p. 132.; Bishop Gibson's Codex, vol ii. p. 885. Archbishop 
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When tithes and oblations became payable to rectors of 
parishes, the relief of the poor^ continuing an ecclesiastical, 
became a parochial burden ; and hence it is that an ancient 
ciffdiiiaiice, preserved in the " Myrror of Justice," expressly 
lays down that the poor are to be sustained ^^ by the parsons, 
rectofs of the church, and by the parishioners, so that none i 
of them die of default of sustenance."* The ^' parishioners* 
would sustain the poor by paying their tithe, and making their 
oUatiOQS to the Church* The duty of providing for parochial' 
poor was, moreover, enforced by an act of parliament, passed\ 
in the reign of Richard II. t> which requires that in every 
lioeose of impropriation of any parish church, it should be 
exiHressed, that the diocesan shall ordain, according to the 
Talne of such church, a convenient sum of money to be 
distributed yearly of the firuits thereof to the poor. 

The word used in middle-age Latin to denote the giving, 
m abnSf when the proceeds of land were to be applied for 
the boiefit of the poor, is ** eleemosynare ;" and the appropriate 
explanation of the word by Ducange, is " Dare in eleemosy- 
nam, eocUgia, monasterio, vel pauperi:^ the giving to the 
Church was equivalent to a giving directly to the poor. Cer- 
tainly the very tenure by which the monasteries in England 
held their land, in firankalmoigne, or free alms, sufficiently in- 

Ilmbot giret a ditpeiiHilion ** Taxatione Uunen moderate diitribationis inter 
Efma» PlaroeUamtm annaatim, proat in absentiam Parochiif nottne llicDCcseot 
•eemdiim Jorii Exi^ntiam et amtiqmam eotumUudinem obtcn'atur, communiter 
fiKkwla, nobif fpedaliter refenrata." In the time of ArchliiAhop Kcjnuldt, 
tiM MHi-raident't oath wai to make a distribution ** inter pauperea porocA*- 
oMti** and the Langkam RtgitUr contains a dispensation with tlic clause, **Qaod 
a^ffCTififf fOB Htnnntn rocompensetiir, Eleemonfnantm largUume in /WocAm twA 
fiKicnda ; de qua Set fides Domino ( Archie|iiscopo) in cvcntu.** 

* Mjfrrpr tf JuMtke, cap. I t. 3. ^'Ordeinc fuit qne Ics porrei fnisnnt 
par lei pemines, recton de Eegliae, et per les parochians, rj quo nnU 
per d^fiutt de sastenanoe.** The dutj of the Church, or State, to 
its memben from dying of starration, when oooo acknowledged, seeme 
to fhre a right to enact laws for represnng Tagrancj. Lord Coke pUccs in jnx- 
withont comment, the ordinance of the Mrrror, and ** an ancient ordi- 
of 50 Edw. IIL cooceming ribands and sturd j beggars, that thej be driten 
to tittir oocapattoQS or senricet, or to the place from whence the/ came." S 
lOS. 
t 15 R. II. c. 6. 
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dicated the share of the poor in the grant* Each monastery i» 
appears, in the various parts of Europe, to have had a poori] 
house or almshouse^ in or adjoining to the building of the monas- 
tery.! Each monastery had also a relieving oflScer, the elee-, 
mosinarius or almoner, and his duties have been defined by \ 
middle-age writers with as much precision as could be desired i 
in a document emanating from a Poor Law Board in our own^ 
days4 He was not obliged to apply the almshouse test b; 
refusing out-<bor relief , but was to visit the sick and ini 
at their houses, and to relieve them there. § Nor was thj 
duty and practice of relieving the poor confined to the reguli 
clergy. The Council of Oxford directed every bishop » 
have almoners || ; *' for reading and prayer sufficeth not in 
bishop, unless he also give alms."1[ 

Even the king had his almoner, like the abbot and bishob, 
and the importance of the duties of the office of king s 
almoner, or, perhaps, his constant official attendance on ^e 
king's person, may have been a reason why tiie grand aumonier 
of the king of France became so great a functionary, and ac- 
quired the command of such enormous wealth and patronage. 
With us, the more modest king's almoner, the " lord almoner'* 



* Scriptor ap. Ducange, v. Eltemosyna, ** Res Domino jure Eleemotymu 
legitime consenratse sunt ; Ecclesias ejus sunt, quia suia pauperilnu et specialiter 
sibi servientibus datfe sunt" 

f Ducange, 3 Eleemosjna. ** Domus monasterio vel ecclcsiis adjuncta, in qua 
eleemosyns pauperibus erogabantur ab eleemosjnario." 

I Ducange, v. Eleemosynarius, who transcribes a long fragment of a chapter, 
De Officio Eleemosynarii. In the register of Spalding Prioiy is a short ac- 
count of an almoner in the thirteenth centuiy. ** Non est autem silendum qua- 
liter se gesserit in officio Eleemosinarii permissione Prioris emit terras, ssdificavit 
domus et capellum, fecit ortum, plantavit yineam et pomaria, congregamt miseros, 
prebens eis necesBcaia aHmenttu^ MS. Cole, Brit. Mus. yoL xliii p. 93., and Sir 
H. Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday Book, yoL i. p. 120. note (2). 

§ Lanfrancus in Decretis pro Ord. S. Benedicti, c 8. s. 5. (ap. Ducange, L c). 
** Eleemosynarius aut per se perquirat, aut per veraces et fideles honunes cum 
multa soUicitudine perqulri faciat, ubi aegri et debiles jaceant, qui non habeant, 
unde se sustinere yaleant, et ingressus domum blande consoletur a^rom, e( 
offerat ei, quod melius habet, et sibi intelligit esse nocessarium,'* &c 

II Ljndwood, yoL l p. 12. Ducange, y. Eleemosjnarii Episcoporum. 

^ Lyndwood, ubi sup. **Non enim sufficit episcopo lectio et oratio, nisi 
adsit eleemosjnsB largitio.** 
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as he is sometimes called, still exists ; and the duties of his 
place in distributing relief, both in money and kind, to the 
poor, have not been transferred to any other overseer, but are 
still performed by himself, and exhibit yearly a trace of that 
which, in former times, was of daily occurrence.* 



* It it Mid by Sir Edwird Coko (1 Inst 94 a.), that the duties of king*B almoner 
are eseellently deecribed in ancient authors. Fleta (iL 23.) is the chief of those 
ancient antbors. Tlie almoner was to collect, daily, the fragments from the 
royal taUe, and to distribute them to the poor : he was charitably- to visit the 
iiek and lepen^ prisoners, and poor widows, and other indigent poor persons, 
and wanderers ; and wbatever the king gave, whether in horses, clothes, or 
■Kiney, the almoner was to receire, and faithfully to distribute in alms. He was 
alsov hj frequent admonitions, chiefly on saints* days, to stimulate the king to 
ghre afans ; and he was to ask of the king to order that the contents of the royal 
wardrobe **qnB magni sunt pretii,** should be giren, not to stago-player% 
Sattcrers, or minstrels, but to the increase of the alms which the almoner ad- 



A eontrast between the ancient duties thus described, and their modem dis- 
charge, will be furnished by the following, which is the substance of a contemponuy 
account of the lord almoner's distribution of relief to the poor in 1851. Pasaiam 
IVVdI.— On Monday and Tuesday in this week the customary bounties were 
maid to the aged and meritorious poor, at the Almonry in Whitehall, under the 
dtrsccion of the Lord High Almoner and the Sub- Almoner. The recipients in- 
cfaided nnmenMis cases of blindness and other infirmities. Mataufy Tkundo^ 
— Tbese ancient and rojral charities were distributed yesterday to 32 aged men 
and 3S aged women, with the usual formalities, in Whitehall Chapel. At two 
oVIock in the afternoon a proceMsiam proceeded to the chapel Tlie proetMsiom 
was joined by the Rer. Dr. Wesley, sub-dean of the Chapels Royal ; also by 
the priests, gentlemen, and choristers The Church serrice appointed for the 
afkemoon was read. The 41st Psalm (the grand chant) was sung, and was 
fbUowed by the first leason. Then foDowed the first anthem (41st Psalm) — 
** BUmtd is he that eonsidereth the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble.** The Bum of 1/. \5*. wu then dUtrilmted to each womam ; 
mmd to eatk wum wa* given ahoea and atoekinga. The second anthem (a prajrer) 
<was then song. Woollen and linen doiha wera dken diatrUmUd, After which the 
tidrd anthem (61st Psalm and the 18th rerse of the 132d Psakn) were song. 
The pmraaa, containing tka Maundg moneg, were then diatribmiad. The second 
leanti was then read, which was foDowed by the 4th anthem. Two prayers, 
composed for the occasion, followed, the first of which was : ** O Jjord, the 
Sormtgn of the worid, we acknowledge that Thine is the greatness, the power, 
and the glory, and the rictory, and the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thon art ezahed 
as Head abore all; both riches and honour come of The^ and Thou rrignesi 
oirer aU. In Thy hand is power and might, and in Thy hand it is to make 
gmt, and to give strength unto all. Now, therefurr, our Ootl, we thank Thee 
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During several centuries^ it was usual^ in England^ for the 
Icing to grant all goods of persons felons of themselyes^ and all 
deodands (both which matters were regarded as of an eccle- 
siastical nature), to his almoner.* The grant was by writ 
of privy seal. Henry VIII., in the first year of his reign, on 
8th November, 1509, so grants " to our dear clerk and coun- 
cillor. Master Thomas Wolsey, our almoner," this augmen- 
tation of the almoner's means of relieving the poor.f 

Moreover, lands appear, in some cases, to have been held 
directly of the Crown by its eleemosynary officers, for the 
purposes of their office. Among the tenants in capite^ whose 
names are preserved in Domesday Book, are several « king^s 

and praise Thj glorious name, that Thoa hast not only bestowed greatness and 
majesty upon our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, but hast given her a heart 
also to take compassion on them that are below her, and show mercy unto the 
poor and needy. Accept, Most Gracious God, of this tribute, which she pays 
unto Thee, the giver of all good things, and make her still more fruitful and 
abundant in these, and all other good works, that, by mercy and truth she may 
be preserved, and her throne upholden by mercy. And stir up the hearts of all 
those who have now been partakers of her bounty, to be truly thankful unto 
Thee for it, and both to bless and praise Thee continually for setting such 
a pious princess over us, and also pray most earnestly that Thou wonldst 
reward her charity with a long and prosperous reign in this world, and with a 
heavenly kingdom in the world to come ; through Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
only Saviour. Amen.** The usual prayers followed, which concluded the ser- 
vice. The Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner, who usually officiates 
in person, was this year unavoidably absent through indisposition. Sir Greorge 
Smart presided at the orgui. 

* Many instances of these grants are found in Rymer's FaderOy and are col- 
lected in the Index rerum praeipuantmy under the title ** Eleemosynarius regis ; " 
in the Hague edition of 1741. 

f Rymer, Fcedera, tom. vi par. L p. 8. ed. Hag. Com. 1741. **Rex omnibiis 
ad quos &c salatem, Sdads nos concessisse Dilecto Clerico et Consiliario nostro 
Magistro ThomsD Wolsey Eleemosinario nostro, in Augmentationem Ehmosinflev 
tam omnia et omnimodo Bona et Catalla quammcumque personarum Felonum 
de Se et cujnslibet Fersonss Felonis de Se, infra Hegnum Nostrum Anglis 
inventa et invenienda, forisfacta et forisfacienda, aut Nobis t^ nunc quam in 
futurum quovis modo pertinentia, quto omnia deodandia qua Nobis infra Beg- 
num nostrum Anglisa pnedictum tkm infra Libertates qu^ extra pertinent, ant 
nnquam post primum Diem Begni, nostri Nobis pertinuerunt aut pertinere deb^ 
bunt aut contingent ullo modo, quamdiu ipsum Thomam EUmosiniarinm fore 
contigerit** 
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almoncrSy" some of whom appear to have so held their 
firom the time of Edward the Confessor.* 

Still farther provision of this kind was made in ancient 
times. Many branches of the king's revenue were charged 
with ahns. ** This alms was called eUemosyna constitiUaj the 
mttUd alms. To this may be added the dectnus constUutce. t 
These the accountant constantly paid out of the revenue 
within his receipt to which they were affixed^ and had an 
allowance thereof upon his account." f i 

Substantially^ however^ provision for the poor seems to ..•; 
have been a charge on the revenue of the Church from very ^ ' 
remote times till the reign of Henry VIIL 

The early fourfold division, which has been mentioned^ / 
extended to the oblations, or offerings, of the parishioners as/ 
well as to their tithes | ; and the Church of England ha^ 
retained, both in her Book of Common Prayer and hep^ 
Rubric, manifest traces of the ancient right of the poor to ^ 
share in tliis part of the parochial income of the clergy. f 

The Sentences exhort us to relieve the poor : ** Give alma ^ 
of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man ; and ; 
then the face of tlic Lord shall not be turned away from 
thee.'' <* He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the / 
Lord." ** Blessed is the man thai provideth for the sick and 
needy ; the Lord shall deliver him in tlie time of trouble.** 
And, according to the Rubric, *^ while these sentences are in 
reading, the deacons, churchtrardenSy or other fit persons, are 
to receive the abns for the poor, and other devotions of the 
people." By ** other devotions of the people " is supposed to 
be indicated the share of the clergy in these offerings. § 

The Church in England, therefore, from the first conversion 
of the i>agan Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, during a long 

• Ikmeada^ BotA : Kkmonn* Regit, Midd. ISO b^ Leic 231^ Warw. S4i. 
Elanocinarii Rcgiis Dora. 79., Midd. 190 b^ Bedt SIS K Nortbampt 222 b. 

t Madox, Histoiy nf tkt Exchequer, ruL i. p. S4S. ed. 1769. 

I Sacb a divinon is ccmfinnc«l bj Innocent IIL, in 1 199, ap. Ilardnin, torn. ii. 
CoociL p. 1010. ** Decemimuf ut decinue ten obl at wmea fiddinm tam pro riru 
qoam prti dcfunctiB in qoatnor paitea diridantor: qoomm una lit epiaoopi, alia 
•rckaiarum, lertia paupemm^ qoaita clcricomm.'* 

§ Wbeatir on tbe Conunoo Prajer, Ti la I. 



^. 
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course of centuries^ was not onlj accustomed^ but bound, 
to provide for the maintenance of the poor. Although, by 
some means or other, the Church of England, at an early 
period, was relieved from the duty of repairing the fabric of 
the church, and that burden thrown on the laity, yet, for 
centuries, both before and after the Conquest, ample provision 
for the poor was still found in the rich and splendid en- 
dowment of the clergy. It was only when the country had 
made great progress towards emancipation from feudal servi- 
tude and oppression, and when great changes in population 
had already taken place, accompanying the growth of new 
towns and boroughs, and the decay of old ones, that the 
''patrimony of the poor," as the Church revenue was calledj 
failed to effect the great object of charity which it was origi- 
nally intended to fulfil, ^'^he pauperism and vagrancy which 
thus spread throughout England, had frequently, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth, and the early part of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury, attracted the attention of the legislature, before the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. To whatever extent the secular 
clergy may have ceased to administer any d^nite part of 
their income as relief for the poor, there can be no doubt that 
the suppression of the monasteries would add greatly to the 
claims made on the laity, charitably to contribute to the relief 
of destitution. And it is equally certain that provision for the 
maintenance of all the sick, aged, and otherwise impotent poor, 
was still largely made out of the vast possessions of the 
monasteries, down to the very day of their confiscation by an 
arbitrary and rapacious monarch. 
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CHAP. V. 

PAUP£R LEGISLATION BEFORE THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

D T A dcax soites dc peoples paa>Tefl : ccux que la durott> dn goavernement a 
rendofl teU ; et ecu gens-U soni incapablcs dc prcjiquc aucuno vcrtu, parceqne 
lenr jmurrete fait une partie dc leor senitudc : Ics aatrcs ne sont pau^ies que 
parcc*{Q*ib ont dedaign<' ou parceciu*ils n'ont pas connu Ics commoditi'S dc la 
vie ; ct ccox-ci pcuvcnt faire du grandcs choscs, parccque cctte pauvretc fait una 
partie de leur libeiti'. — MoxTESQriEU. 

It is highly probable that, from the time of the Conquest till 
the reign of E(l\vaj2lJUL»4 England was little troubled with 
either vagrant beggars or paupers. The " patrimony of the 
poor " was found in the possessions of the Church ; and each 
lord maintained his serfs or villeins much as each proprietor 
of a West India sugar plantation, in more recent times, has 
maintained his slaves. It is not till after Edward III.'s 
wars in France, and after the industrv and wealth of towns 
came into existence, that we first notice traces of any consider- 
able class of free labourers. 

The destructive plague, which ravaged Euroix* in the year 
1348*, greatly thinned the ranks of these free labourers in 

* This peiKilonre i» meiitioiUMl in a poem, entitled Les AdvtnturtM adt'cnmeM 
em Fntmre : 

** Kn rantre aiuiee adnnt si ii^rani mortjilite 
Qu*il niouni bien le tier* de la C'n*ntientr ! — 
Apn-^s le inorttiAire, fu le tcmiMi si trt'S chier, 
C^e {MmrvH ^cm n'avoient {nui Kniutmcnt a mcnpcr.** 

IViliably the niimlKT, ** there dit^l at least the third of Christendom," is not a 
ffjttical «xA(r):erati«ii), at all events, mj fnr as the Uilioiiring jKiimlaiion is ron- 
frme*!. We arc tnM. in mon* reecnt times, that an ordinary visitoti«»n of the 
|4sinie ns<<l to carrj- off t.ne -fifth of t!ie inhabitants of a gn-at city : mh« Sir 
WiUiani Petty, IMitictil Arithmettc, \\. I IS. ed. Ihjlilin, 1769, And B«ir<acrio'i 
tminonal docription of tbi^ \ery pli;nH* of I34«, as it derastatcd Kb>rcnee, 
»^»f«k tluU it vi)(iteil ihr \m***r uitb far prentci destruction than fell on any ether 
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England. Hence the demand for labour became greater 
than the supply, and the result was that its wages rose. 
This was natural and just, but between the lords and theick/ 
villeins, very shortly before, there had been " no judge bur 
God ; " and the lords seem now to have determined to retain 
the free labourer in a state of permanent subjection, which 
/ would render his condition not a whit better than that of the 
slavery from which he had been freed. The Statute of 
Labourers, promulgated in 1350 (25 Edward IIL), and fre- 
quently confirmed and extended by subsequent statutes, fur- 
nished the machinery by which the wages of labour were 
arbitrarily defined for upwards of two centuries. 

The excess of demand over supply in the labour market, 
the natural consequence of pestilence and depopulation, pro- 
duced inconvenience to the employers of labour ; and they 
obtained a very full measure of protection to their own 
interests, at the expense of the interests of others, by an enact- 
ment that every one should serve " at the wages which were 
accustomed to be given, in the place where he cometh 
to serve," in the twentieth year of the king's reign, or five 
or six common years next before. The " lords " were to be 



class of society. ** Delia minuta gente, — era il raggnardamento di moUo magghr 
miseria pieno : perciocch^ essi ilpiu — ritenuti nolle lor case, — a migliaja per giomo 
infermavano ; e non essendo n^ scrviti, nd atati d' alcuna cosa, quasi senza alcuna 
redenzione tutti moriyano : ed owai n* erano, che neUa strada pubblica, o di di, o di 
notte finivano.** De Foe, in bis History of the Plague of London, tells us that 
** it was chiefly among the poor," and that, where the poor could get employ- 
ment, '* they pushed into any kind of business, the most dangerous, and most 
liable to infection ; and if they were spoken to, their answer would be, — I cannot 
starve, I had as good have the plague as perish for want. — This adventurous 
conduct of the poor, was that which brought the plague among them in the most 
furious manner ; and this, joined to the distress of their circumstances, when 
taken, was the reason why they died so by heaps.^ A parallel to the proportion of 
one-third, as given by the middle-age poet, is furnished by statistical investiga- 
tion of the recent diminution in the population of Ireland. During the latter 
half of the decennial period ending in 1851, about one-Uiird of the whole popula- 
tion of the province of Connaught has been swept away ; and a large proportion 
of that desolation has been due to the ravages of famine, and the disease which 
followed in its train. This has happened notwithstanding the gigantic benevo- 
lence of the imperial legislature, and the noble efforts of Christian charity, to 
relieve Irish suffering, made by the British people. 
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preferred before other claimants for such services^ and a re- 
fasal^ &c to serve, was punished by imprisonment till surety 
was found to serve as required. 

Wearisome and painful would be the task of examining the 
oppression exercised over the whole class of labourers from 
the early part of the fourteenth century till the end of the 
fifteenth. The legislation on the subject of these poor helots, 
seems throughout to be selfish and unjust The labourer 
was never to better his condition. Imprisonment and brand- 
mg on the forehead with a hot iron was the lot of the fugitive 
servant, although he had never consented to enter into the 
service of his lord, and had been compelled to do so for wages 
less than he was justly entitled to receive. Even " artificers, 
and people of mysteries," were liable to he pressed by the lord 
to get in his harvest*, and if a poor labourer's unmarried 
daughter of eighteen or twenty years of age, had been "re- 
quired to serve ** any master, she must, under the statutory 
provisions, either have gone into the service, or have been 
committed to gaol for refusing. No child could be ap- 
prenticed to any useful craft, unless its parents were owners 
of land yielding a certain amount of yearly rent ; and the 
oompnUory service, such as has been described, paid for by a 
rate of wages below the just level, would be a perpetual cause 
why servants should have endeavoured to free themselves 
firom their bondage, and why the " valiant beggars,'^ of whom 
we read, should have so greatly increased throughout the 
oountry. 

It has been observed fy that we cannot be surprised, that 
tbe lords should have endeavoured to preserve some affinity 
between the new class of villeins, whose earnings they tried 
to limit, and the old ones, whose persons they had before 
controlled. ** All the restrictions of the legislature on per- 
Mmal industry, evince a disposition of this kind ; and various 
ilatotes to regulate wages, dress, and apparel, seem to have 
been framed with the same view, namely, to curb the aspiring 
exertions of industry and independency.** { 

• IS Rich. IL f. 9. t Eden. StaU of the Poor, roL L p. 41. 

X Eden, ToL t p. 43. 

M 2 
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Spread of commerce and increase of towns, ultimately ex- 
tinguished the predial slavery, which had so long pressed 
down the agricultural population. As the development of 
our manufacturing industry, in more recent times, has served 
to attract to its great centres, the ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-lodged agricultural labourer and his family, and has 
thus absorbed a considerable portion of the increasing agricul- 
tural population, so in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
an analogous, but much more active movement, must have 
been going on, in the same direction. We see the jealousy 
with which it was then regarded by the landowners, and it 
must be remembered that they were likely to lose their pro- 
perty, by the then change. If the villein fled into any pri- 
vileged town, " or other place enfranchised," and remained 
there a year and a day, without being seized by his lord, the 
lord could not, after that time, enter the franchise to retake 
him. 

Leases for life, and for terms of years, frequently reserving 
a fixed money rent, had become common, even during the 
thirteenth century, and numerous instances of such leases 
are found in the collection of Madox. Their existence indi- 
cates the progress of agriculture. The mere serf, or villein 
proper, could never have entered into any such contract 
The pure tenure of villenage imported, that the tenant was 
to do " all that the lord should him command ; " and the lord, 
according to the precise language of the law, " may rob, 
beat, and chastise his villein, at his will, save only that he 
may not maim him, for then he shall have an appeal of maihem 
against him." * He might have cut off his villein's ears, perhaps 
his nose, with impunity ; although he could not have knocked 
out a foretooth, or cut off a forefinger. I know not that the 
villein's condition was worse in England than in other 
countries of Europe. Froissart certainly speaks of this 
wretched serfdom as embracing a more numerous population 
in England than elsewhere. f 

• Tenncs de la Ley, ** Villain " and " Villainage." 

•f Froissart, ed. Buchon, torn, viil c. vi. "Un usage est en Anglctcrrc, 
aiuisi cst-il en plusiers pays, que les nobles ont grands franchises sur lenrs 
honimes, et les tiennent en sen^age, c*e8t a entendre que ils doivent dc droit et 
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Pierre de Fontaines, in the twenty-first chapter of his 
" Conseil,*' speaking of the old French jurisprudence, says, 
that if the lord plunder his villein, he will act contrary to 
the will of God, and will peril his soul " as a robber ; "* but, 
he adds absolutely, "between villein and lord there is no 
jadge whatever, except God."t 

The reign of Henry VII. is, in many respects, an important 
and interesting epoch in English history. Among the variouav 
causes, which would be likely then to increase the number of 
paupers and vagrants, is to be reckoned the eftect of the civi 
war% between the houses of York and Lancaster. Maimec 
and cripj>led veterans, and widows with fatherless children, 
would especially stand in need of public or private charity. 
So at later {Miriods we find these incidents of war made the 
ground of a specific charge on parishes ; as in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, soon after the defeat of the Spanish Armada J, 
and under Crorawell.§ 

par cuutume labourer la tcrrc, &€. et doivcut icenx bommcs tout oc fairt* par 
•cna^ aux urif^fun ; cC trop plus, grand foison a de kU gens en Angktcrrc que 

* Pierre d« Fontaines, Conseil, ch. xxl § 8. p. 224. cd. Blamier. ** Suchot 
Uen que, lelon Den, tu n'a mio picnicru pocKtc sor ton vilein ; dont, t»c tu prens 
doa suen fors Ics druites rocevancefl qu'il to doit, tu ks prcus cuutre Duu ct for 
Ic ptfil dc t*ame, come rohierrc*.** 

t *• Men par no«tre u«i^o n*o-il, cntrc toi et Um vilein, jagc fors lX»u/* 8cc. 
Beamnannir, Comiumes de Beauwisis^ ch. xlv. «. 36. (torn, ii p. 237. e<L !k*U)i:- 
HOC):— -**11ni cortoise est nostro cowituine onvem les sers que en autre (ttiis, 
car li tef^eur poent ])cnrc de lor Kni, et a mort et a vie, toutes Ics foin qu'il lor 
pleiC cf tant qu*il lor plet.** See alao l)e I^uricre, (tUmmirr, v. I)n»ilA S*'ig- 
Beorianx. A slight nxxliHcation of the lord's ]H>wcr of life and deuth over his 
lerf U fupplied ly ** Li Uxtvb de Jo«tice et de IMet," ». 9. p. 57. t<l Par. IH50. 
** Li nrcB a poer tor Mm iKrrf, et quan(|uez li serf eonquiert, il est au M'ipior. 
ll^a ore — cil qui aucit son ser/aam causi', ne doit pas nieius e!4rc puniz que lil 
ftTviit ocis auinti serf.** He who kills his own «rr/' is not Ut be less puni*luMl tlian 
if he had killed ihv serf of another man ; and, in that rase, he is punished, nm so 
much as having; killed a man, but rather as having; deprive<l another hird of 
the use of a chattel. Il>elin, in the Assises de Jerusaiem^ Tol. i. p. 490. cd. 
Beofn^A, says but little of the civil eondition of serfit. 5L Ik'u^iot, his editor, 
obaenres tliat the {Miwer of lord over serf had no le^^ol limits ; and at\er rxTcrrini^ 
to Bcatimanoir (c. xlv.). justly atlds, ^ Quel commentaire iK>uvaii. on fuirc sur 
des lotf aus»i cloires et aosoi duitt ? ** 

X 8cc .15 Eli*, c. 4., .no Wix. c. 21., 43 Elix. c. 3. 

§ Many arts and •tnlinames ft»r the relief of maimed &• ll;u», v\\\ of ihr 
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But another circumstance in the condition of society in 
England at this period^ probably contributed much more to 
increasing the numbers of the poor, than the maimed soldiers 
and their widows and orphans had done. 

The reign of Henry VII. is the period of great progress in 
the breaking up of the feudal system, and of great consequent 
change in the mutual relations of all the different classes of 
society, living on and by the cultivation of the soil. With / 
that change, and the increase of free labourers, which pre-/ 
ceded and accompanied it, there would probably arise an ad- 
ditional number of vagrant poor. From some one or other 
of these causes, a need for fresh provisions against vagrancy 
and mendicancy, would be felt in the latter part of the fifteentfaf 
century. 

Two statutes of Henry VII. (11 Henry VII. c. 2., and 19 
Henry VII. c 12.), prescribe severe punishment for vagranc^ 
and put some restraint on beggars not able to work. 7 

The first of these statutes (passed in 1495), is entitled " An 
Acte agaynst Vacabounds annJeggers ; " it provided (s. 1.) 
that all such vagabonds are to be taken and " sette in stokkes, 
ther to remayne by the space of 3 dales and 3 nyghtes, and 
ther to have noon other sustenaunce but brede and water, 
and after the seid 3 dales and 3 nyghtes to be had oute and 

widows and orphans of persons slain in the Parliaments service, are found in 
Scobell's " Collection." The first Act of the scries begins as follows (1642, 
cap. 3. p. 37.) : " Whereas divers well-afFected persons have gone forth in the armj 
raised hy the Parliament, for the defence of the Parliament, religion, laws, 
and liberties of the subjects of England, and in fight have received divers 
wounds and maims in their bodies, whereby they are disabled to relieve them- 
selves by their usual labour, and divers others have lost their lives in the said 
service, whereby they have left their wives and children destitute of relief to 
support and sustain them : the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, 
taking the same into their pious and charitable consideration, and having relieved 
divers of them here at London with some small relief for their present subsia- 
tence, but finding that that course cannot be held for any continuance of time 
without many inconveniences, have thought fit and do hereby ordain, that in 
every parish witliin the kingdome of England, wherein any sach persons, either 
now maimed or slain, did last inhabit afore their going forth to the aforesaid 
scr\'ice, shall raise a competent stock of money, by way of assessment upon 
the inhabitants of the said several parishes, for the relief of the said maimed 
souldiers, and the widdows and fatherless children of the said slain persons." 
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8ct at large, and then to be comaonded to avoide the towen.** 
If again taken " in such defaute In the same town or township, 
then he to be sette in the like wise in stokks by the space of 
6 dales with like diete as is before reherccd." Section 2. pro- 
Tides that ** all mafi of beggers not able to werke, goe rest 
and abide in his hundred where he last dwelled, or thei 
where he is best knowen or bom, ther to remavne or abide 
without begging out of the said hundred." 

It was thought necessary, therefore, to restrain the practice 
of mendicancy, even of the infirm poor, within the somewhat 
large limits of hundreds thus loosely defined. 

In 1503-4^ ^he statute 19 Henry VII. c. 12. was passed. 
Although its title Isinerely " De Validis Mendicantib3 repel- 
lent,'* yet it contains a provision for the infirm poor, " that 
all matt of beggers not able to wcrk, goo rest and abide in 
his cite, towne, or himdred wher they were borne, or els to 
the place where they last made their abode the space of 3 
yeres, ther to remayne or abide without bcggynge oute of the 
scid cite, towne, hundred, or i)lacc.'' 

The frequent enfranchisement of slaves in the Roman 
empire, which took place soon after Christianity became the 
religion of the State, has been said to have filled many towns 
with freemen, who possessed nothing but their liberty. Hence 
in part arose the necessity of that frequent legislation and 
provision for pauperism and mendicity, which is met with in 
the monuments of the Lower Empire. As the statutes of our 
Tudor Princes contained penalties on able-bodied mendicity, 
'' raliant Uggers,'' ^ and that of Henry VII. is entitled "De 
Validis Mendicantibus repellendis," so the Code of Justinian 
has a title " De Mendicantibus Validis." Such mendicants 
were punished by the loss of their liberty, and by being 
reduced to the condition of colonic who may be called the 
serfs of the I-^wer Empire, who could not be severed fnim 
the land even by the proprietor, and whose unhappy condition 
has recently been illustrated in a leiu*ned dissertation by one 
of the most eminent of living jurists. f 

• Fint roemionc«l in sUtiit« 23 Edw. III. c. 7. S« llcrre*, vol. r. p. U. 
t Von Siiti^'nv. VrUr <kn nomim-htn CoLmat, Vcrnii- l.tc SK-hriftcii, toI. il. 
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From the latter part of the fifteenth century to the end of 
the sixteenth, an ever-increasing pauperism characterises the 
reigns of Henry VII., his son, and his grandchildren- A 
further cause of this spread of pauperism may probably be 
fonnd in the historical fact, that many of the great landowners 
thought fit, during this period, to clear a good part of their 
estates, by pulling down houses, and turning tillage land into 
pasture. The statutory provisions on this subject, towards 
tiie end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth century, at 
least establish the fact that this course was perseveringly and 
epttensively pursued. 

•. Moreover, the accumulation of wealth in few hands, seems 
tdhave led, during the same epoch, to a great change in the 
distribution and enjoyment of ownership, as well as occupa- 
tion of landed property, and to have largely diminished that 
great number of landed proprietors, which, shortly before the 
accession of Henry VII., had justly formed a main ground of 
England's claim to superiority, in social condition, over many 
other countries. 

Fortescue, in his celebrated treatise, tells his prince, 
" England is so thick spread and filled with rich and landed 
men, that there is scarce a small village in which you may 
not find a knight^ an esquire^ or some substantial householder, 
commonly called a franhleyney all men of considerable 
estates. There are others who are called freeholders, and 
many yeomen, of estates sufficient to make a substantial jury, 
within the description before obscrv^ed. There are several of 
those yeomen in England who are able to dispend by the year a 
hundred pounds and more ; juries are very often made up of 
such." " Other countries, my prince, are not in such a happy 
situation, are not so well stored with inhabitants, Tho' there 
be in other parts of the world persons of rank and distinction, 
men of great estates and possessions, yet they are not so fre- 
quent, and so near situated one to another, as in England. 
There is noxchere else so great a number of landowners. In a 



pp. 1 — 66. See also E. Lalxmlnyc, Ilistoire <lu Droit de Projmtte funciac en Oc 
cUenty liv. ii. ch. xviii. 
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whole town, in any other country, you can scarce find a man 
of sufiiciency enough to be put upon a jury." 

The first of the statutes just alluded to, passed to prevent 
the conversion of tillage lands into pasture, was 4 Henry VII. 
€.19. (1488). It prohibits the pulling down fiu'm-houses, " to 
which twenty acres of land lying in tillage or husbandry " 
were annexed. Similar provisions were frequently repeated 
during the next 150 years, a fact which, as has been ob- 
served, strongly indicates that these legislative provisions 
were disregarded. Tlie same statute of 1488, in its recital, 
distinctly states the existing evils, which it was intended 
to check. "Great inconvenyences diiily doth encreace 
by desolacion, and pulling down and wilfull waste of houses 
and townes within this his realme, and leyeng to pasture 
londes whyche custumeably have been used in tilthe, wlierby 
ydilnes, grounde and begjnnyng of all uiyschefes, daily doo 
encreace ; for where in some townes two hundred psones were 
occupie<l and lived by their luwfull labours, no we ben there 
occupied two or three herdemen, and the residue fall in ydel- 
nes, — the husbondrie, whiche is one of thegrettest cuniodities 
of this realme, is gretly decaied." It is quite |)ossiblc that 
the number of lords and squires who were owners of land in 
England, may have been more numerous at the death of 
Henry VI 11., than they were at the accession of Henry VII.; 
but whether the class of the Lmjer proprietors increased or 
diminished in that interval, there can be no doubt that the 
old "franklin" luid the "yeoman" were gradually disa|>- 
jiearing. Sir Frederick Kden adverts to the fact as one | 
naturally arising from the improvement in agrieuhure. " The 
race of cottagers was going fast to decay : this muht ever be 
the case in an improved ntute of ayrienUure ; the half-starved 
proprietor of ten or twenty acres will often lx» juTsuadetl to 
[lart with his land to a rich neighbour, who fiirms on an ex- 
tensive scale."* 

It wan surely rather a mere increase of wealth unetjually 
distributed, than any impruvement in agriculture, that tended 

• Well. SUiU of the /*i«w, vol. i. |». \\S. 
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thus to extinguish the race of small proprietors. Before the 
end of the Roman Commonwealth^ men like the Camilli and 
Curii, and other " half-starved proprietors of ten or twenty- 
acres^" had similarly ceased to exist ; for when great masses 
of wealth were accumulated in few hands^ the small pro- 
prietor was easily ** persuaded to part with his land to his 
rich neighbour." Instances were not wanting in Imperial 
Rome, in which districts, even larger than the county of 
Sutherland, became a single estate ; and thus it happened, 
that the Roman aristocracy never farmed on so extensive a 
scale as during the long period of the decline of the Empire.* 
] Poets, historians, and philosophers have all agreed in deploring 
j the very condition of society which Sir Frederick Eden here 
I seems to approve; and which, however extensive its farms 
land estates may be, must certainly deprive itself of an im- 
1 portant element in the constitution of every rightly ordered 
I commonwealth, when it absorbs and extinguishes 

The happy man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground ! 

The statute, 25 Henry VIII. c. 13., prohibits the keeping of 
more than 2000 sheep by any one person. The prohibition 
is preceded by a recital that " sundry persons, within fewe 
years, had practised and invented ways and means how they 
might accumulate, and gather together into few hands, as well 
great multitude of farms as great plentitude of cattle, and in 
especial sheep, putting such lands as they can get to pasture, 
and not to tillage ; " and as it was thought that the greatest 
occasion of this was " only the great profit that cometh of 
sheep, which now be come to a few persons' hands of this 
realm, in respect of the whole number of the king's subjects, 
that some have four-and-twenty thousand, some twenty thou- 
sand, some ten thousand, some six thousand, some five thou- 

* The result of this downward progress was apparent to Pliny, N. H. xviiL 
7. 3. " Veruraque confitentibus Latifundia perdidere Italiam, imo et provincias." 
The chief stages of the same progress are indicated by passages of Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Appian. 
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sandy 8ome more, and some less;** therefore the enactment 
was made. G>ntemporary writers bear testimony to the his- 
torical &ct Sir Thomas More*, in describing the cause of 
the increase of the offence of stealing, which characterised a 
great part of the reign of his royal master, mentions ** the 
increase of pasture, by which sheep, mild and tractable, may 
DOW be said to devour men^ and unpeople towns and villages. 
For, when an insatiate wretch, the plague of his country, 
resolres to enclose many thousand acres, landlords as well as 
t^iants are turned out of possession by tricks or main force, 
or, wearied by ill-usage, they sell at last. Thus, men and 
women, married and single, old and young, with their poor 
and nnmerous families (for farming requireth many hands), are 
compelled to change their residence, and know not whither to 
go ; when no tillage remaineth, there is no neeil of the labour 
they have been bred to. One shepherd can tend a flock which 
will graze acres, that would employ many hands were they 

in tillage. Banish these evils ; command those who have 

dispeopled so many acres to rebuild the villages they have 
dcstroved, or to let their lands to those that will do so. Ke- 
strain those engrossings of the rich, nearly as bad as mono- 
polies. If you find not a remedy for these ills, it Ls in vain to 
boast of your severity in punishing theft, which, though it 
may wear the appearance of justice, is neither just nor salu- 
tary. J'or if you educate your people ill, and corrupt their 
tfutnners frotn t/ieir infancy , and then punish thetn/or crimes to 
which t/tey are disposed by educationy what is it hut to imdce 
thieves and then punish them for being such ? *' 

So far that great and excellent man, Sir Thomas More, in 
the celebrated work which, according to the testimony of a 
di^tinguisheil living author f, " alK)unds in lessons of practical 
wisdom,^ and "would of itself liave made his name immortal.*^ 



* In hi< ^ Utopia,** which I qxmie from Cmy\tj*§ MemoirB of Sir Thumas Mart, 
▼ol. ii p. 24. 

t I>»nl Campbell, Livn qf the ChancellitrM, V(»L I p. 593^ where it it 
jni4lr oltfrrvetl that the work rvferrcd to in tlie text shows **wluU Uw refurmi 
Sir Th<imM More would h«re intnKlurcd when Lf»rd Chancellor, had h« not 
heen three ceniurie« in adrance of hii age," 
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" Depopulation," says Harrison *, " is growing ; ** and he 
speaks of the " inhabitants of manie places of our countrie as 
being devoured and eaten up, and their houses either alto- 
gether pulled down, or suffered to decaie by litle and litle," 
He speaks of ** tenements fallen down, or into the lord's hands, 
or brought and united together by other men, so that in some 
one manor seventeen or eighteen or nineteen houses are 
shrunk ;" and he even says, "that he could say somewhat of 
towns pulled down for-sheep walks, and no more but the 
lordships (manor houses) now standing in them." 

A statute passed in the reign of Henry VHL, in the year 
|; 1531, long before the dissolution of the monasteries, is a slight 
indication of the poor law legislation which was to follow. 
By this statute, 22 Henry VIII. c. 12., " An Acte concerning 
Punysshement of Beggers and Vacabunds," justices of peace in 
every county, dividing themselves, are to make diligent search 
and inquiry of all aged poor and impotent persons which live 
by alms, and, upon such search made, may authorise to beg 
within their divisions " such of the said impotent persons, which 
they shall think most convenient, to live of the charity and 
almes of the people." And the justices are to deliver " to 
every such impotent person, by them enabled to beg," a letter 
under hand, and sealed with such a seal as shall be engraved 
with the name of the limit wherein such impotent person 
shall be appointed to beg. If such impotent person so 
authorised to beg, " do beg in any other place than witliin 
the limit he shall be assigned unto," the justices are to punisli 
him by imprisoning him in the stocks for two days and two 
nights, " giving him only brede and water ; " and after that he 
is to be sworn to return to the limit within which he is au- 
thorised to beg. 

Any one "who shall be a vagarant and go a begging having 
no such letter under seal," is to be stripped naked from the 
middle upwards, and whipj)ed, if it shall seem to the justice 
of peace, or high constable, before whom he is taken, " that it 
be convenient so to punish such beggar ; " if not, the vagrant 
beggar is to be set, by the space of three days and three nights, 

♦ Cited in Eden, vol. i. p. 1 IS. 
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in the stocks, there to have only bread and water ; and there- 
upon the justice or constable is rcf^uiredy absolutely, ^^ to limit 
to him a place to beg iii,*^ and to give him a letter, under seal, 
in due form, authorising him to beg, and to swear him to 
depart and repair thither immediately after his punishment 

It is manifest that every impotent person might, within the 
parish of his residence, after the passing of this act, still beg, \ 
without obtaining any licence, and live on the alms and charity } 
which he could obtain by begging, in such his parish. It is , 
only begging elsewhere than in " the limit he shall be as-/ 
signed unto,'* that is prohibited ; but even the impotent are 
punished for vagrant mendicancy, unless a permission to ex-i 
ercise the vocation of a vagrant be first obtained, in due form, 
under the statute. 

Section 3. of the statute provides that, " if any one, being 
whole and mightie in body, and able to labour, having no 
land, or master, and using no lawful merchandize, craft, or 
mystery, whereby he might get his living, be vagarant, and 
can give nc»ne rekening how he do the lawfully get his living,* 
he is to \h* taken to the next market town, there to be tied to 
the en<l of a cart, uaJied, and beaten with whips throughout 
the said market town, " till his body be bloody by reason of 
such whipping ;'* and his punishment had, he shall be enjoined, 
ui^in his oath, to return, ** like as a true man ought to doo.*^ 
He is to have, by way of passjwrt, a letter, under seal, giving 
an accoimt of his punishment, and prescribing a term during 
which he may bc^g, on his way to the place to which he is to 
return. 

This statute is the first which can be said to make any 
provi>ion for the rdief of |K)verty; tlie previous legislation 
is wholly <lirecte<l against vagi*ancy alone. The pn.»sent au- 
thorises vagrancy, when its limits are once defined by a justice 
of |K*ari» ; but, nevertheless, vagrancy is only authorised as 
a m<Mle of relieving the iin|H)tent |MHir, each of whom may 
now levy his contributions on a wider district than his own 
pro|HT parish, by way of rate in aid, in ease of his fellow 
parishioners. This certainly is a curious and most unsatis- 
factory ino<le of providing for the relief of destitution. The 
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mendicancy which it has been the object of so many statutes; 
to repress, is now expressly sanctioned; and the vagrant 
beggar may hold up his head, and avow his calling, if h^ 
can obtain, from any justice of peace, a license for its exercise.^ 
In the session of parliament held in 1535-6, when this law 
had been in force about five years, it was repealed, by i 
statute which introduced a system of compulsory charit/ 
for relieving the poor. This important step in the pro- 
gress of the legislature towards that mode of providing for 
the pauperism of the country, which was finally sanctioned 
towards the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was made 
by the statute 27 Henry VIII. c 25. : it is entitled, " An Act 
for Punishment of sturdye Vacabundes and Beggers ; " and, 
after reciting the law last mentioned, it states that, forasmuch 
as it was not therein provided " how the said pore people and 
sturdie vacabundes should be ordered at their repaire and at 
theyr comyne into their countries, nor how the inhabitants of 
every hundred should be charged for the relief of the same 
pore people, nor yet for the setting and keping in work and 
labour of the aforesaid valiaunt vacabundes, at their said 
repaire into every hundred in this realme ; " it therefore 
enacts, that the head officers and ministers of every city or 
parish, " at the repaire and comyng thider of suche poore 
creature or sturdie vacabund as is contejmed in the said acte, 
shall nioost charitably receyve the same, and order the same 
in mana and forme followyng, that is to sey, that all the 
govnours and ministers of evy of the same cities, shires, towns, 
himdreds, wapentakes, lathes, rapes, rydinges, tythinges, 
hamlettes and parisshes, aswell within libties as without, shall 
not oonly socour, fynde, and keepe all and evy the same poore 
people, by way of voluntarie and charitable almes," in such 
wise *^ as none of them of verie necessitie shall be compelled 
to wander idly and go openly in begging to ask almes " in 
any of the same cities, &c., " but also to cause and to com- 
pell the said sturdie vacabundf and valeant beggers to be 
sett and kepte to continuall labour, in suchewise as by their 
seid labours they and every of them may get their own living 
with the contynuall labour of their own hands ; " this is to be 
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done ^ <m pain that every pariah making default shall forfeit 
twenty shillings a month. '^ 

Section 3. of the statute enacts, that every '^ idell personne 
and personns, ruffelers, calling themselves servingmen, having 
no master^ shall he entreated, used, and ordered,'' as specified 
in the act 

The fourth section directs that the head officers of cor|)o- 
rate towns, and the churchwardens, or two ot/iers of every 
parish^ shall, in good and charitable wise, take order ^* by 
gathering and pcuring of suclie charitable and voluntario 
almes of the good Christen {)eople ttit/nn the same, with boxes 
evy sonday, holyday, and other festivall day, or othemise 
amongc themselfis, in sucli good and discrete wise as the pore, 
impotent, lame, feble, syke, and disseased people, beyng not 
able to worke, may be pvded, holpcn, and relieved, so that in 
no wise they nor none of them be suffered to go openly in 
begging; and that such as be lustie, or havyng their 
lymmes stronge }iiough to labour, may be daily kepte to con- 
tynuall labour, wherby evy one of them may gette their own 
substaunce and lyving, with their own hands, uppon peyno 
that officers of cities, parishes, &c. shall forfeit twenty shillings 
fur evy month that it is omitted.*^ 

By the same statute (s. 9.), ** e?y preacher, pson, vicar 
and curate, as well in all and e9y their Smons, collacions, 
bidilynges of tlie beads, as in time of all confessions, and at 
tlie making of the willes or testamentes of any psonnes at 
all times of the yerc, shall exhorte, move, stirre, and pvoko 
people to be lit^all, and bountefully to extendc their good and 
charitable almes and contribucions from tyme to tyme, for 
and toward the comforte and reliefe of the said pore, im{)o- 
tent, decrepite, indigent, and nedie people, as for the setting 
and keping to continuall worke and labour of tlie forsaid 
ruffelers, sturdie vacabundes, and valinunt beggers.*^ 

The money collected is (s. 18.) to be kept in the " comen 
coffre or boxo standing in the churche of every parisshe,** or 
else it is to be committed to the custody of such ** good and 
tnbstantiall trustic man" as they can agree upon, to be 
delivered as necessity should require. Almsgiving, other- 
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wise than to these common boxes or gatherings, is prohibited 
on forfeiture of ten times the amount given.* " The over- 
plus" of the collection of wealthy parishes is to be appb'ed, by 
8. 23., in aid of other parishes within the same city, borough, 
town, hundred, lathe, rape, or wapentake. 

Accounts of the produce and application of alms in every 
parish are, according to s. 5., to be kept by the " parsouy vicar, 
or parish priest, or some other honest man of every parish 
of this realm, without taking or demanding any thing for the 
same." 

Section 10. provides that any sturdy beggar, once con- 
victed and whipped, which is the first appointed punishment, 
upon due proof of his continuing to wander in idleness, 
" shalbe eftsones not onely whipped ageyne, and sent into the 
citie, warde, towne, hundred, or parisshe, wherunto he was 
first appoynted, but also shall have the upper parte of the 
gristell of his right eare clone cutt of, so as it may appere 
for a ppctuall token after that tyme that he hath ben a con- 
temmour of the good order of the Comon welth." 

By sect. 11. any sturdy beggar, "not havyng the upper 
parte of the right eare, and being cutt of as is aforesaid," is to 
be sent to the quarter sessions, and there to be indicted 
" for wandering, loitering, and idelnes," and, if convicted, is 
to have judgment, " to suflbr peynes and execucion of dethe 
as a felon and as eumies of the Comen welthe." A proviso, 
s. 27., exempting mendicant friars from the penalties of the 
statute, will be referred to hereafter, f 

The provisions of this statute of Henry VIIL, passed in 
1536, deserve to be compared with contemporaneous pro- 
visions found in an ordinance of Henry 11. of France, issued 
at Saint-Germain- en-Lay e, on the 9th July, 1547. J Poor 
boxes were to be placed in the churches and parishes of 
Paris, to receive the alms of the charitable people of that 

♦ Sec the clause, sect 13. ; the substance of it is set out above, p. 3. Sect 21. 
of the statute allows of almsgiving to fellow parishioners and prisoners. 

f Below, p. 185. 

I One of the provisions of this ordinance has already been compared with a 
contemporary clause of the English statute, above, p. 3. note t» where, the refer- 
ence to Chapter IV". is meant for this place. 
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city ; and every Sunday^ the work of almsgiving was to be 
commended, not only by the curds or their vicars, but also, 
"/wr le$ prescheurs en leiir sermons et predications,^ Men- 
dicants were to be punished by the whip and the galleys. 

Such was the existing legislation of England, res{)ecting 
the poor, at the time when the monasteries were finally 
suppressed, in 1539, by " our most dread sovereign lord, 
Henry the Eighth, by the grace of God King of England and 
of France, defender of the faith, lord of Ireland, and in earth, 
immediately under Christ, supreme head of the Church of 
England.** 

Bisliop Burnet, in his " History of the Reformation,** esti- 
mates the clear yearly value of all the suppressed houses which 
then came into the king's hand, as at least 1,131,607^ 6«. 4d 
That estimate has been said to be too high ; although some 
have put the whole annual value of the property confiscated 
by the royal reformer at 1,600,000(. 

It cannot be doubted that the aggregate amount was an 
enormous sum, and it seems to have been not less than one- 
fifth of the real property of the whole kingdom.* By reason 
of long leases then existing, the value, at the moment of con- 
fiscation, would perhaps not exceed one-tenth of that of the 
whole kingdom.! In any point of view, the rental of the pro- 
])erty taken would have been more than sufiicient to provide 
for all the pauperism of England, year by year, from the 
reign of King Henry VIII. down to that of Queen Victoria. 

The king at first gave out, and " seemed to design, noble 
foundations ;** but the result was, that either " out of fjolicy, 
to give a general content to tlie gentry, by selling to them at 
low rates, or out of easiness to his courtiers, or out of an 
unmeasured lavishuess in his expense, it came far short of 
what he had given out he would do.** 

Selden, who cannot bo looked on as an over-zealous de- 
fender of the temix)ralitie8 of the Church, has an interesting 

* 8f« Burn, Ertlewutical Law, title Mamutenn^ x. 8^ where data are ftated 
r<ir eUtmatin;, at different periods, the rerenncs of the Church : they appear to hara 
been frum one*foarth to one^third of thoae of the whole kingdom. 

t llaUam, OMUtiimtimal iiistar^ of Engiand^ roL I ^ 104, aole. 

N 
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passage on this subject It is found in the " Review," added 
to his "History of Tythes :"* "I doubt not but that every 
good man wishes that at our dissolution of monasteries, both 
die lands and impropriated tythes and churches possessed by 
them, (that is, things sacred to the service of God, although 
abused by such as had them,) had been bestowed rather for 
the advancement of the Church, to a better maintenance of the 
labouring and deserving ministry, to the fostering of good 
arts, relief of Vie poor, and other such good uses, as might 
retain in them, for the benefit of the Church or Common- 
wealth, a character of the wishes of those who first, with 
devotion, dedicated them (as in some other countries f, upon 
the Reformation, was religiously done), than conferred with 
such a prodigal dispensation, as it happened, on those who 
stood ready to devour what was sanctified, and have (in no 
small number) since foimd such inheritances thence derived 
to them, but as Sejua his horse, or the gold of Tholouse. But 
I abstain from censure, and add here, by the way, a com- 
plaint made to the parliament not long after the dissolution, 
touching the abuse that followed in the Church, through lay- 
men's possessing of appropriated churches and tythes," 

The author of the complaint J, after speaking of the alms 
that the abbeys dealt, and the hospitality that they kept, pro- 
ceeds : " But now that all the abbaies, with their lands, goods, 
and impropred parsonages, be in temporal mens hands ; I do 
not here tell that one half penie worth of almes, or any other 
profit, Cometh unto the people of those parishes. Your pre- 
tence of putting down abbeys, was to amend that was amiss 
in them. It was farr amiss, that a great part of the lands of 

• Works, vol. iil col. 1338. 

f As in Wurtemburg, where a large proportion of the parishes possess a fund 
called pium corpus^ arising principally ** from funds which, previously to the 
Beformation, had been employed for the purposes of the Roman Catholic vror- 
ship, and instead of being confiscated by the goTcmment, as was the case in 
England, were directed to be employed for charitable purposes." See Senior, 
Statement of the Provision for the Poor, p. 54. Bishop Latimer, on the scixure of 
the abbeys, moved that two or three might thus be left in every county, for pious 
uses. See Bishop Kennett*8 Parochial Antiquities^ vol. ii. p. 4S. 

t Sclden, ib. coL 1339. 
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the abbeys (which were given to bring up learned men, that 
might be preachers, to keep hospitalitie, and to give almesse 
to the poore) should be spent upon a few superstitious monks, 
which gave not forty pounds in ahnesse, when they should 
have given two hundred. It was amisse that the monks 
should have parsonages in their hands, and dealt but the 
twentieth part thereof to the poor, and preached but ones iu 
a yeer to them that paid the tythes of the parsonages. It was 
amiss, that they scarcely, among twenty, set not one suiBcient 
vicar to preach, for the tythes that they received. But se now 
how it that was amisse is amended, for all the godly pretence. 
It is amended even as the devil amended his dames legge (as 
it is in the proverb), when he should have set it right, he 
bracke it quite in peices. The monks gave to little almesse ; — 
but now, where twenty pounds was geven yerely to the poore, 
in more than in a hundred places in Ingelande, is not one 
meales meat given. This is a fair amendment" 

There can be no rational doubt that the poor would be 
I»laced in a far worse condition, by the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth*, and that an im-/ 
mense accession would be made to the number of destitute} 
vagrants who infested the country. The dissolution directly] 
involved the great majority of some 50,000 persons in utter 1 
ruin, and many of them were compelled to swell the numbers.' 
of the unemployed wandering population of the day. When' 
mendicant monks thus reinforced the ranks of merely lay 
vagrants and beggars, it would seem as if the edge of th^ 
sword of legislation was made sharper than ever. In the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI., a statute was passed 
full of provisions against vagrants, characterised by a bar- 
barous and ruthless severity, wholly unworthy of the legislation 
of any Christian people. By this statute, 1 Iulw« V-Irt'. 3., 
** for the punishment of vagabondes, and for the relief of the 
poore and impotent parsons," it is recited, that ** idlenes and 
vagabundrye is the mother and roote of all thcftes, robboryes, 
and all ovill actes and other mischieff;" that "godlio lawes" 

• Comiiarc Mr. HAllAin't idea, vol I pp. 108-109, with ilio fmctM and «utbo- 
ritifs of Brodie*! Inirodmeticm to hii Iluiuty of the JiriitMh Empirt, 

n % 
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had been previously passed for repressing this '^ idlenes and 
vagabundrye," but that " ptelie by folische pitie and mercie of 
them which shoulde have seen the said godiie lawes executed, 
ptelie by the pverse nature and longe accustumed idleness 
of the parsons given to loytringe, the saide godiie statutes 
hitherto hath had small effecte, and idle and vagabounde 
psons, being improfitable membres, or rather ennemyes, of 
the Comen wealthe, hath byn suflPred to remayne and encrcace 
and yet so doo, who, yf thei should be punished by deathe, 
whippinge, emprysonementy or vf^ other corporal! payne, it were 
not icithowt their desert^, for thexample of others and to the 
benefitt of the Comenwealth." And then the statute proceeds 
to enact, after repealing all former acts on the subject, that 
" any person so living idelye and loyteringlie,** may be 
branded with a hot iron with the letter " V," and to be 
adjudged to be the slave for two years of the person who 
brings him to justice; and the master is to order the said 
slave ''as foUowethe, that is to saie: to take such persone 
adjudged a slave with him, and onelye giving the saide 
blave breade and water, or small dryncke, and such refuse 
of meate as he shall thincke mete, cawse the said slave to 
worke, by beating, cheyninge, or oHierwisey in such worke and 
labor, how vyle so ever it be, as he shall putt him unto.'* 
The slave's absence from his master for fourteen days during 
his term of slavery, is to be followed by a second branding, 
and shivery for life; and, if he run away a second time, he is 
to be a felon ; " and such loiterer and runaway, thereof being 
lawfullie indicted and attaynted, or otherwise condempned, to 
suffer paynes of deathy as other fellons ought to doo." 

The very framers of the statute seem to have felt that 
there might not be found, among the humane and generous 
l)eople of England, men who would be willing to desecrate 
their hearths by the presence of a domestic slave. If no 
Englishman would submit to the degradation of becoming the 
owner of a slave, the above stated clauses of the statute would 
be futile. Provision was therefore made for this anticipated 
practical diflSculty in executing the statute: ''Allthoughe 
there be no man w*'** shall demaunde suche loyterer or 
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lojterew, as before expressed^ into their 8vice, yet, never- 
theless, any justice of peace, dwelling in that place or country, 
iy his or their offices, shallbe hereafter bounde, by virtewe of 
this acte, not onelie to enquire of all suche idle psons, but allso, 
if ihei doo espie any wehe vacaboundes or idle parsoney or yf anny 
9uehe be detected tmto them, to examyn him or her of the tyme of 
tkeir vagaboundrye, and yf it shall appear, to anny justice of 
peaxe, any suche man or woman to have been a vagraunte 
and racabonnd, or ydle parson, by the space as is aforesaid, 
to cawse the same to be marckcd on the brest with an V, made 
with a bote iron," — " and then to be delivered to the hed4, officer 
or constable^ of the place, ^^ there to be nourished and kepte of Vie 
same citie, towne, or village^ in chaynes or otherwisey — to be slave 
to the corpora5on of the citie, or to the inhabitauntf of the 
towne or village, tliat he or she were borne in, after all 
suche same condition, space of yeres, orders, punishments for 
runningc awaie, and all others, as are expressed of a coroen 
or private person to whom any such loyterer is adjudged a 
slave." Another clause, s. 8., is, *' that if it fortune, when the 
saide vacabounde is brought to the said citie, towne, or village, 
where the saide parsone said he was borne, to appere and be 
manifest, that he or she was not there borne, that then, for suche 
lyCy the said vagraunte shalbe marked on the face with an S, 
and be slave to the inhabitants or corporation of the citie, 
towne, or vyllage, where the saide vagraunt said he was borne, 
<>r everJ* 

A penalty was imposed (by s. 6.) on any city or town for 
the default of such slave being allowed "to live idellyc — by 
the sjmce of three woking dales to githcr." The slave's em- 
ployment was to be " in chaynes at the conien wokes, in 
amending high waies or other comen woke, or from man to 
man.** And by s. 16., any master might put a ring of iron 
about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave, and any one helping 
such bond of iron from such slave was to forfeit 10^ 

This outline of the law of absolute slavery thus intrcNluccHl 
among a nation of freemen, would be incomplete if the 13th 
clause were omitted. Among other things, it provided that 
if any such slave shall be " warde, or boiulcuian, or neif of 

M 3 
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bloode," to any one, then he " to whome anny suche warde, 
bondeman, or neif shall apptayne," may seize and take such 
wards, bondsmen, or neifs, and they were " discharged of the 
saide slaverie.'* 

This provision leads us to suppose that the number of serfs, 
who are here designated, and the rights of whose lords were 
thus jealously protected by the legislature, must at this time 
have been still considerable. In England the law had always^ 
from the time of the Conquest, not only treated the serf as 
himself the mere property of his lord, but even held that all 
which the serf gained, or saved, by his industry, likewise 
belonged to his lord. Hence the rule that no serf could 
purchase his own freedom, for all that he possessed was his 
lord's already.* The 13th section of this statute is therefore 
meant as a measure of "protection" to the lords, in the en- 
joyment of their ancient right of property ; and shows that 
the very legislature, which professed to protect the public 
from vagrant mendicancy, by visiting every such offence 
with so severe a punishment, was yet willing to condone any 
number of such offences, rather than, by punishing them, 
to obstruct the enjoyment by any lord, of his right of pro- 
perty in his serf. 

It may be added, that these serfs were still found in Eng- 
land as late as the reign of James L ; but ultimately, though the 
legislature never did any thing to emancipate them, they 
somehow obtained their freedom. Such of them as still be- 
longed to the Crown in Queen Elizabeth's time, were enfran- 
chised by her in 1574, and the instrument of their manu- 
mission is deserving of perusal. The Church, which had 
alone stood, for centuries, between them and their oppressors, 
and had largely contributed to their emancipation from 
the bondage in which they were held by lay lords, was, her- 
self, still a little slow to emancipate them, when they were 

• Glanvine, v. 5. ** Illud tamcn notandnm cft, quod non potest aliquia in Ville- 
nagio positus, libertatem raam proprib denariis suis qnaererc Posset enim tunc 
a Domino sno secundom y^ et Consuctudinem Regni ad Villenaginm rcTocari, 
quia omnia Catalla cujuslibct Nativi, ita intelliguntur esse in potcstate Domini 
sui, quod propriis denariis versus Dominum suum a ViUemagio se redimere, turn 
potcrit" 
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found on Church lands. It seems to have been a harder task 
to practise than to preach. Sir Thomas Smith says, that 
*^ the holy fathers had convinced the laity how dangerous a 
practice it was for one Christian man to hold another in 
bondage, so that temporal men were glad to manumit all their 
Tilleins. But the said holy fathers, with the abbots and 
priors, did not in like sort by theirs ; for they also had a 
scroj^e in conscience to impoTerish and despoil the Church, 
and so kept their villeins stilL*** 

Serfs of the Church were, however, not only in a far better 
condition than that of the serfs of private lords, but during 
the greater part of a rude and barbarous age, serfdom under 
the Church was often preferred to liberty itself. Instances 
are found in which, by the very instrument of manumission, 
the serf of a private lord, as the first and only act of his brief 
freedom, voluntarily made himself the serf of the Church.*'! 
The same superiority in condition of the ecclesiastical serf is 
also evidenced by an old German proverb. | 

This statute of 1 Edw. VI. c 3., which contains so many 
severe and cruel provisions, for repressing vagrancy, gives 
considerable powers for the relief and control of the impotent 
poor. 

Section 9. of the statute prohibits the impotent poor from 
begging anywhere except in the places where they were 
bom, or had resided three years. These impotent poor 
persons, having this domicile of birth or residence, are all 
to be ^^ bestowed and provided for of the tenauntries, cotages, 
or other convenient bowses, to be lodged in at the costes and 
charges of the saide cities, townes, boroughes, and villages, 
tlicro to be relieved and cured by the devo&)n of the good 
people of the saide citie," &c By s. 10., all aged and other 
impotent poor were, once a month, to be removed from 

* Smith, CammomwealtA <if Emffkund^ roL fit p. 10^ qaotod by BUckirtonc, 
Gawnnilaniei, toL it p. 9S. 

t M. Guerard, PnJryamfmea to the CAituUure de rabbayQ de S«int Pierre do 
C1iArtn«, p. 5«, «nd the charter of Gilmin and GnaUad, A.D. 1061, p. I S9. of the 
Munc Chmrtokry, ** Tcstce Gibuini, nee Sencti Petri, mi te apomie ntbdidtt Ulgcriiu 
n»i«»r/ &c. 

I Umitr dam KntmmUabe ut giti woiimen, 
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places in which they were found begging, if they had not 
been bom in such places, or had not resided there three years. 
The removal was to be to their places of birth, or of residence 
for three years, "there to be provided for, kepte and 
nourished of almes." A proviso of the act authorises a dis- 
cretionary punishment for the idleness of all impotent poor 
persons, who were not so impotent as that they could not do 
some manner of work ; and this punishment was to be *^ with 
chayninge, beating, or otherwiaey^ as should seem convenient 

For the great purpose of relieving **suche which ar in 
unfayned miserie, and to whome charitie ought to be ex- 
tended," it is enacted that, every Sunday and holyday, after 
the reading of the Gospel, " the curate of every pishe doo 
mak, according to suche tallent as God hath given him, a 
godlie and brief exhortacon to his pishoners, moving and ex- 
citing them to remembre the poore people, and the dewtie of 
Xpian charitie in reliving of them which be their bretlirene 
in Cliristey home in the same pisfie, and neding their help(,^ 

Rapin gives us an account of the real occasion of passing 
this statute, which, so far as one class of its provisions is con- 
cerned, may properly be called, a "very remarkable act against 
vagabonds." He says : " This law was thought very severe 
in a country like England, where slavery seems inconsistent 
with the privileges of the people. But herein the Court, by 
whom the Parliament was governed, had an eye only to the 
monks, who being gone from their monasteries, little inured 
to labour, could not think of working for their livelihood. 
Those men spent their time in going from house to house to 
cabal against the Government, and inspire the people with 
the spirit of rebellion. So the Court judging it to be an 
eflTect of their idleness, and that if they betook themselves to 
some employment, they would at length lose this habit, re- 
solved to make them work, how loth soever they might be. 
Meanwhile, as the law was general, it occasioned great mur- 
murings among the people. Wherefore it was never rigour- 
ously executed, and another parliament repealed it" * 

♦ Rapia*8 Hitttary of England, book xvi. vol. viii. p. 34. London, 1732. 
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Bishop Burnet has also observed of this statute *, that '^ it 
was chiefly levelled at the monks and friars," who, their oc- 
cupation now gone, went up and down the country and found 
the people " apt to have compassion on them/' This repres- 
sive legislation was, perhaps, none the milder, because it pro- 
ceeded in good part from those who had got possession of the 
lands of the wandering monks, and from ecclesiastics of the 
new establishment 

This savage and inhuman law, as we have already seen, 
did not remain long on the statute book. Some of its cruel 
penalties against vagrants were repealed, and its other provi- 
sions modified, by 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. 

The character of Henry the Eighth's legislation to repress 
vagrancy, was, certainly, severe enough ; but it becomes 
humanity itself if compared with the law before us. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the legislature, in the 
first year of the reign of Edward VL, intended to diminish 
the severity of the previous penalties against vagrancy.f The 
ftatute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 25., against vagrants, passed 
just before the statute for the dissolution of tlie lesser monas- 
teries (27 Henry VIII. c 28.), contained an express provi- 
sion, in favour of the very men who were so soon to be made 
wanderers, and who were now, in the reign of Edward VI., 
to be hunted down, like so many wild beasts. A mild and 
humane provision, of the former statute, enacted, on the 
very eve of the dissolution of the smaller monasteries that, 
** In as moche as friers mendiantes have litle or nothing to 
lyve uppon, but onely by the charitie and almes of Cliristien 
|ieopIe, this acte therefore, ne any thing therin conteyned, 
sliallx* pjudiciall or hurtfull unto any psonne or {>sonnes, for 
gyving of thcym in ge&al or pticular any nia& almes in money, 
\ itaile, or other thing, ne also to theym or any of tliem, for 

lx»yng or reniaynyng out of theyr places where they were 

# 

* HiMuty oftke Peformatiam, pt il bk. I {x 83. 

t lU-fMirt frum the CominiMitmeri for Inqatring into the Poor Lawh, in 18.14, 
p 7. ** It 8|>|ieiin that the •event r of this art (27 Ilennr VI I L c. 25.) i»re- 
\<-tit(f1 it* cMH uiHtn. Surh, at lewit, i« the rPMon Mvi|rn^l f**!* '*^ repeal bjr thm 
I Kdw. VI. c. 3., vihich rtcitet, &c., amd a§ a mMtr ptmiakmemi, cnac^iB," &c. 
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borne or had their last habitacion^ or for passing abrode to 
gather the almes and charitie of Christen people, or for con- 
tynuance of theyr religion as they have been accustomed to 
do." 

The provision for the poor, under 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., 
was still a charitable voluntary contribution, made by the 
devotion of the good people of the city, town, or place, where 
the poor were bom, or had dwelt for three years. 

So far the voluntary principle alone was appealed to, and the 
appeal, seemingly, was not successful ; for by 5 & 6 Edw. VI. 
c. 2., collectors appointed under the statute are enjoined, on the 
Simday next, or next but one, after Whitsunday, gently to ask 
every man and woman, what they of their charity will give 

eekly towards the relief of the poor, to write the same in a 
book, and to distribute what they collect weekly to the poor 
and impotent If any one able to further the charitable 
work, do obstinately and firowardly refuse to give, or do dis- 
courage others, the minister and churchwardens are gently to 
exhort him ; if he will not be so persuaded, the bishop is to 
send for him, and induce and persuade him, by charitable 
ways and means, and so according to his discretion, take 
order for the reformation thereof. 

This statute {5 & G Edw. VI. c. 2.), passed in 1551, 
seems, like those which preceded it, to have been ineffectual 
for the adequate relief of the poor. It was thought neces- 
sary to repeat its preamble and enactments in the statute, 
2 & 3 Philip & Mary, c. 5., passed in 1555. But under the 
Roman Catholic, as under the Protestant reign, the gentle 
askings of the collectors, the gentle exhortations of the mi- 
nisters and churchwardens, and the charitable ways and 
means of the bishop, failed ^^ to induce and persuade " the 
parishioners to " give weekly of their charity," as it was in- 
tended they should, towards the relief of the poor. 

Religious feelings, and ecclesiastical authority, were in vain 
invoked, to enforce on the people the performance of their 
Christian duty. The Reformation had taken away from the 
Church, before Queen Mary's accession, a large part of its 
wealth; and lay impropriators, whether under a Roman 
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I 

s 

Catholic or a Protestant Bovereign^ felt no such obligation as 
had certainlj attached on the clerical holders of tithes and 
other possessions. 

It cannot be doubted, that during eight or nine hundred 
years, a Uurge part of what had been given to the Church, < 
for the use and benefit of the poor, was applied, by the/ 
Church, to the purposes for which it was given. But, tho 
statute book, throughout the reigns of Henry VIII., Ekl<*> 
ward VI., and Mary, bears ample testimony to the magnitude 
of the evil of an increasing pauperism, with which society, 
and not the Church alone, had then to deal ; and which, to- 
wards the close of Elizabeth's reign, ended in the casting of a 
burden on property, locally situated in each ecclesiastic|d 
district, the parish ; and in authorising the taxation of tho 
occupiers and inhabitants of each parish, for the relief of its 
poor. 
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CHAP. VL 

PAUPER LEGISLATION OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
Magnus ab integro aosdomm nascitiir ordo. — Viboil. 

It appears that^ during the whole of the long and glorious 
reign of Queen Elizabeth^ the statesmen bj whom she was 
served made the condition of the poorer classes of her subjects 
an especial object of their attention and care. Legislative 
provisions, for a pauperism which seemed to grow with the 
very growth of the country itself, were slowly and gradually 
adopted. 

" Pauper ubique jacet 1 " is said to have been a frequent 
exclamation of the Queen in her various progresses, as she 
beheld the immense numbers of destitute poor people who, in 
every part of the country, flocked to see her. It is said that 
she made it a continued study how to release her people 
from the poverty which was so widely difiused, and to make 
their labour more profitable to themselves and the nation. It 
is therefore probable, that the pecsooaLfeelings of the Queen 
may have been interested in such acts of her parliaments as 
related to the poor. She may thus have striven to make com- 
pensation for sternness and cruelty to some, even of her own 
sex, by that long course of benevolent legislation in behalf of 
the most helpless classes of her subjects, which characterises 
her reign, and was closed by the celebrated statute, passed 
shortly before her death, imder the provisions of which all 
relief of the poor of England and Wales has now been 
administered for 250 years. 

We shall best understand the grounds of that statute, the 
43 Eliz. c. 2., and the intention of its framers, if, in the first 
instance, we take a survey of the series of provisions which 
had previously been made by parliaments of Queen Elizabeth, 
respecting the relief of the poor. This survey will not only 
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make us acquainted with the care and attention then bestowed 
on a subject which was felt to be important, but will be 
most instructive in exemplifying the result of the various 
remedies applied in succession to the great and growing evil 
of pauperism* It will be found that, by one of these 
remedies, the parochiad tie, which in England had connected 
the Church and the poor for at least a thousand years, was 
wholly done away ; a district for the settlement of the poor 
was created, quite independent of parochial boundary; a 
power of removing the poor to and from such district was 
given, wholly independent of parochial control ; and the 
wants of the poor were to be relieved by the compulsory 
taxation of the whole district This completely new organi- 
sation of relief of the poor, had a fair and full ^laJ ; for the 
statute by which it was created, remained in force more than 
twenty years. This provision, having been repealed, no 
longer appears in ordinary editions of the statutes ; and it is 
lielieved that the resuscitation of this important page in the 
history of the Poor Law, will be effected, for the first time, 
in the present chapter. 

The first great measure of reform of the Poor Laws, 
under Queen Elizabeth, is the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. (a. d. 
1562-3), " An Acte for the Reliefo of the Poore," passed " to 
thintent that idell and loytering psons, and valiant bcggers, 
may be avoyded, and tliimpotent, feble, and lame, w^ are the 
poore in very dede, should bee hereafter relieved and well 
provided for.** This statute, after confirming 22 Ilcn. VIIL 
c. 12., and 3 & 4 Edw. IV. c 16., contains a series of provi- 
sions, corresponding to those of former statutes, for tlie 
appointment of collectors of charitable alms for the relief of 
the poor m parishes. It superadds, however, a very im- 
portant section to those contained in former statutes, for it 
enacts (s. 7.) that if any person " of his or their frowarde or 
wilfuU minde, shall obstinatly refuse to gyve weekly to the 
relcef of the poore, according to his or their habilitees, that 
then tlie bishoppe or ordinarie of the dyoces, chauncellours, or 
their comissaries,^ shall have power to bind him to appear at 
the next sessions. If he refuse to be so bound, tlie bishop is 
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authorised to commit him to prison, there to remain until he 
shall become bound as aforesaid ; and at the sessions (s. 8.) 
the justices, ^^ if the said obstinate pson doo appeare before 
them, shall charitably and gentelly perswade and move the 
said obstinate psons textende his or their charitee towardes 
the relief of the poore of the pishe where he or she inha- 
bitethe and dwelleth ; and yf he or she shall obstinatly 
and wilfully stande in the same, and will not bee pswaded 
therin by the sayd justices, maio% bailiefes, or other heade 
ofBcers, that then yt shall and may be laufull to and for the 
sayd justices, — w*** the churchewardens wher the sayd obstinate 
pson shall inhabite, or one of them, to cesse, taxe, and lymit 
upon every suche obstinate pson so refusing, according to 
their good discretions, what s5me the said obstinate pson shall 
pay, weekly, towardes the relief of the poore w^'^in the sayde 
pishe where he or she shall inhabyte and dwell." If he reiiise 
to pay, the justices are, ''upon complaynte and certificate 
to them by the collectoures and churchwardens of the same 
pshe wher the sayd obstinate pson shall dwell, to comit the 
said obstinate pson and psons so refusing to pay, to pryson, 
to the next gaole, there to remaine w*^ut bayle or maine- 
prise till he or they have payde the sayd some so appointed, 
taxed, and limited, together w*** tharrerages therof, yf any 
suche shall fortune to bee." 

Some other clauses of the statute can only be carried out 
By the action of the bishop, and he is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, invested with the duty of an administrator of relief to 
the poor. One of these clauses (s. 10.) imposes heavy 
penalties on justices of the peace for disobedience to the 
statute, and the money levied on any of them is to be em* 
ployed to the use of the poor " of any pistie or pishes w***in 
the said countie where the said justices dweU, at the over- 
sight and appointment of the bishoppe, or his chauncellour, 
of the same diocesse." Another clause (s. 9.) directs that 
'' the bishoppe of the diocesse shall — examyne ho we and after 
what maner ys bestowed," any sum of money which any 
person had, by his foundation, appointed to the use of the poor, 
or for the repairing of highways or bridges. The bishops 
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are to call to account the parties which claim the said money , 
** and thereupon to take suche order as the same from thcns- 
foorthe be distributed to the poore." 

Queen Elizabeth, or her statesmen, seem to have been 
most anxious to ensure the performance by the bishop of these 
important functions, touching the administration of relief to 
the po(ur, with which they now invested him. The penalty 
for neglect to perform this ancient episcopal duty, now en- 
forced by a statutory sanction, was fixed at 20^ '^to bo 
employed to thuse of the poore." Next, it is provided, by 
sec 10., that, if any parish, city, or town, have in it " mo 
poore and impotet folkes, not hable to labo^ then the said 
pishe ys able to relief," on certificate thereof, justices are to 
examine the certificate, and, finding the same true, ^^ shall 
then grante unto suche and as many of the said poore folkes, 
as by their discretion they shall thinck good, a suflicicnt 
licence under the scale appointed for the limit, to go abrodo, 
to begge, get, and recey ve the charitable almes of thinhabi- 
tantes of the countrey, out of the $ayd parishes^ cities, and 
townee eo eurehardgedJ* If the poor person, so licensed, 
transgress the appointed limits, and beg elsewhere, he is to 
be taken for a ** valiant beggar," and punished accordingly. 

Compulsory taxation of any parishioner, by merely secular 
authority, for the relief of the poor, is now for the first time 
authorised by this statute of 5 Eliz. c. 3. ; but it is only in tho 
case of obstinate refusal to comply with exhortations of 
ministers and churchwardens, followed by obstinate refusal 
to yield to the persuasions of the bishop, that the perverse re- 
cusant can be handed over to the secular arm. 

The parochial principle is, therefore, strengthened by this 
statute, and the ministrations of tlie Church and its |)arochial 
officers are preserved. At the same time, that which had 
been, heretofore, more or less, a contribution of Christian 
charity, is now, in substance, converted into a compulsory 
assessment, depending on the amount of each )>arishioner*s 
property, and, in strictness of law, equally due from each 
parishioner, whether Christian, Jew, or Heathen. 

The 5 Eliz. c. 3. remained in force, and the parochial ad* 
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ministration of relief to the poor, was carried out under it, for 
a period of about nine years. 

Corresponding with this first statute of Elizabeth, relating 
to the relief of the poor, but preceding it by a few years, we 
find an Ordinance of Henry 11. , king of France, issued on 
13th February, 1551. After reciting that beggars had be- 
come " quasi innumerahles " at Paris, and that " the collects 
and alms which it was endeavoured to collect weekly in each 
parish, had so much diminished, and the charity of the re- 
sidents in easy circumstances, was so much cooled, that it was 
impossible to continue to the poor, the alms that had been 
weekly distributed to them : " therefore the parliament was 
authorised to name commissioners, who were to collect what 
every one of their charity would weekly give, for the support 
of the indigent poor. This ordinance was issued fifteen years 
later than that of Francis I., which first provided for the 
giving of parochial relief to the impotent poor at their 
dwellings. 

But the pauperism and mendicity which prevailed in Paris, 
appeared to need an absolute tax for the relief of the poor, 
and ample provision was made, by the same ordinance, for 
compulsory taxation of every one, in proportion to his means 
rather than to the extent of his charitable disposition. The 
ordinance requires the commissioners to make a list of the 
sums which every inhabitant was willing to contribute, and 
to submit it to the parliament, which is thereupon to tax 
every inhabitant *^ weekly, according to his offers and means : 
par sepmainey h raison des ses offres et faculty.** * 

In 1561, an ordinance, dated at Fontainebleau, and pre- 
pared by the illustrious De THdpital, was issued in the name 
of Charles IX., reforming various abuses which prevailed in 
the administration of the hospitals of France; and in 1566 
another royal ordinance, dated at Moulins, also the work of 

* The Ordinance proceeds : '* Vonlant, que chacon manant et habitant de 
quelque qoalite qu'il soit, qui sera reiusant payer la taxe k laquelle il aura etU 
cottise et impose par nostre dite cour, ou ses commis et deputes, soit executes 
et contraints payer ladite taxe pour Tadvenir, sans prejudice des restes qu'il 
pourrait devoir pour le pass^.** 
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the same great chancellor^ provided for the repression of 
mendicity and vagabondage, and completely adopted the prin- 
ciple of compelling each parish to provide for the relief of its 
poor. The Ordinance of Moulins^ which is almost an anti- 
cipation of what was enacted in England under Elizabeth^ 
some thirty years later, completed the body of legislation, 
respecting the poor, of which De I'Hdpital appears to have 
been the author.* 

In 1572, the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. effected a great alteration 
in the poor law of England. It is entitled, " An Acte for the 
Ponishement of Vacabondes, and for Relief of the Poore and 
Impotent,** and begins by reciting that all parts of the realm 
were "with roges, vacabonde, and sturdy beggers exceed- 
inglye pestred," and, "for avoydinge cofusion by reason of 
numbers of lawes conceminge the Pmisses standing in force 
t<^ealher,'* proceeds to enact that the statutes 22 Hen. VIIL 
c. 12., 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., and 5 Eliz. c 3., "shalbee, 
from and after the feaste of Sainctc Bartholomcwe thapostell 
next c^ynge, utterly void, frustrate, and of none effect** 

Among the provisions which the new statute substitutes 
for those of the previous law, we may pass rapidly over the 
series of regulations, still of much severity, for the repression 
of vagrancy and mendicancy. A long clause gives a very 
comprehensive definition, or description, of the persons to be 
considered as vagrants, within the penalties of the act 

The provision of the 14 Eliz. c. 5. s. 16., for the relief of 
the impotent poor, is deserving of a closer attention. " For- 

* M. De Watterille, IJgidaUom Charitable, pref. p. viiU speaks of this Ust- 
nained ordiiuuice, and of De rH6piUl, as follows : ** L'Ordonnaxice du Moulins 
«i 1 &S6, plus tourent cit^ quoiqu'elle soil, k notre avis, moins remarquahle, 
mKioTene rordre aox villei, bourgi et villages de secourir Icttrs pauvrvs, d 
defend k cee demiera de demander ranmone hora da liea de leur domicile : *d; ^ 
rw JbtM, Btromi let kahikmU temua de amtribuer ^ la m o mrr i t ur t dee diU pamrrtB^ 
eekm teur faembie, <l la dUtgenct dee auitrcs, erAmns, eommU et wtarguilliert det 
panmemt.* CeCtc ordonnance complete renstmble de la U'gislation charitable, que 
Dovs a legvfe un det pins grands homines d'etat, une de* gloirvs let plus parei 
dont sliooore la France. (Hi trouve dans ces lou jnstes, bienvelllantes et temri, 
HMtmne vertaenx qui, sar lo dcclin d*ane vie glorieose, poavait dire avec un 
Dobfe oqpteil : J*ai mmtemm U» qfflii^ contrt crux yni Um wmkuemt oppriwttr, let 
pamrrtM comirt let riches, et les/atbles ctmtre ItMfurU,** 

O 
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asrauch as charitye would that poore^ aged» and ympotent 
psones should, as necessarjlye be provided for, as the said 
roges, vacabondes, and sturdye beggers repressed, and that 
the said aged, ympotent, and poore people, should have con- 
venient habitacons and abydmge places throughout this realme, 
to settle themselves uppon, to the end that they, nor any of 
them, should hereafter begge or wander about" It is there- 
fore enacted that all justices of the peace, &c., ^* shall-devide 
themselves, and so being devided, shall, within every of their 
severall divisions and aucthorities, make diligent searche 
and enquierye of all aged poore, ympotent, and decayed 
persons, borne within their said divisions and lymittes, or 
whiche were there dtoeUing vnthin three yeres next before this 
Psent parliament, which ly ve, or of necessitye be compelled to 
lyve, by almes of the charytye of the people," and shall make 
a register containing the names of all such aged, decayed, 
and impotent poor people; and when their number is thus 
known, the justices are to ^^ devise and appointe, within 
evrye there said severall divisions, meete and convenient 
places by their dyscretions, to settle the same poore people 
for their habitacons and abydynges, yf the pishe within the 
whiche they shalbe founde, shall not or wyll not provide for 
them ; and shall also, within lyke convenient tyme, number 
all the said poore people within there said severall lymytes ;" 
and that done, the justices shall, by their good discretion, tax 
the inhabitants of such division^ ^* to suche weekely charge, 
as they and everye of them shall weekely contribute towardes 
the releef of the said poore people." 

Section 21. of the statute enacts that, ^^ Yf any pson or 
psons, beinge able to fiirther this charitable worcke, will 
obstinatly refuse to geve, towardes the helpe and relief of 

* Beeves, Hittonf ofEngluh Law, voL v. p. 21., after mentioning the statute, 
5 Eliz. c. 3., says, " This led to the taxation of Qyary parishioner, by 14 Elii. c. 5." 
This is very inaccarate, and must have been taken, like the rest of the page in 
which it is found, from a reference to some common edition of the Statutes at 
Large, in which none of the statutes, 5 Eliz. c. 3., 14 Eliz. c. 5., and 39 Elit. c 3., 
are printed at length. My extracts are from the " Statutes of the Realm,'* as 
printed by order of King George IIL : folio, London, 1810-1828. 
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die said poore people, or doo wylfully discourage others from 
so charitable a deede, the said obstinate pson or wylfuU 
dyacourager shall psently be brought before two justices, to 
shewe die cause of his obstinate refusal! or wilfull discourage- 
roent, and to abydo suche order therein as the said justices 
shall appointe ; yf hee refuse so to doo, then to be comitted to 
the next gaole," ^* ther to remayne untyll hee be contented 
their said order, and doo pfourme the same.** 
ision is made, by section 23. , that the justices, out of 
the surplus of such collections (the impotent being first 
provided for), ''shall place and setUe to worcke the roges 
and vacabondf — borne within there said countyes, or there 
abydinge for the mostc parte w^Mn the said three yeers, there 
to be holden to worck — to get their livinges, & to lyve and to 
bm mutayned onely upon their labottr and travayle.^ And by 
section 27., ''the justices in sessions — within any of the 
conntyes, cyties, or townes, where collection of mone cannot 
psendye bee had," are "to graunt — to suche and so manye 
of the said poore and ympotent, or diseased psons, to aske, 
geather, and receve, within suche other towne, paryshe, or 
pishes of the said countye, as the said justices shall especyallye 
name," charitable devodons and alms at the houses of the 
inhabitants, such towns or parishes being widiin the division 
of the same justices. " And the inhabitauntes of every such 
pishe or pishes, to the whiche suche poore or ympotent 
psons shalbee so i^poineted as ys aforesaid, shalbe coacted 
and bound by vertue of diis acte, under such payne as to 
the dyscredon of the said justices shall seeme convenient, 
to releve the said poore and ympotent psons in suche sorte as 
the said jusdces shall appoint" 

This statute, 14 Eliz. c. 5., certainly effected a very 
sweeping and radical change in the poor law. The previous 
power of taxation was conferred on the quarter sessions, to be 
exercised only in the exceptional case of an obstinate person, 
complained against by the minister and churchwardens, and 
the bishop. Now, a discretionary power is conferred on 
justices of peace, out of sessions, to tax every person dwelling 

o s 
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in their division, and to direct the application of the money 
which they are thus authorised to levy. 

The previous legislation of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., j 
and of Elizabeth herself, seems always to have treated the relief / 
of the poor as a parochial burden, in raising and distributingjf /' 
which the churchwardens, overseers, minister, and bishopi 
were respectively concerned. But now, by 14 Eliz. c 5., the if ^ 
parochial system is abandoned, and the charge is whoUyt/'^ 
thrown on the inhabitants of the division within the juris-f 
diction of the assessing justices. if 

Birth, or a three years residence, even in the case of theh 
impotent poor, seems to have been the necessary title to relief I 
of any one residing in a division; and the words of th&| 
eeventeenth clause of the statute clearly authorise the removal 
of any impotent poor person from his dwelling-place, in any 
division, in which he had not either been bom, or residcci 
during three years, to the division in which he had been boni 
or had so resided.* 
\ i Poverty, therefore, even when arising from old age, sick- 
l ness, or accident, now renders a man, who has committed no 
crime, liable to be taken by the constable of the hundred in 
which he is dwelling, " on horsebacke, in carte, or otherwyse, 
as shall seeme best to their discretions, to the next counstable, 
and so from counstable to counstable — tyll the said pson be 
brought to the place," perhaps at the extremity of the king- 
dom, in which, according to the statute, he is to be settleif 

* The substance of the clause is contained in Lambarde, The Duties of Con- 
stables, p. 30. 

t The statute ofl & 2 Edw. VL c. 3. s. 10., and 3 & 4 Edw. VL c 16. 
s. 5., had only authorised the monthly clearance and removal of all ** aged 
impotent and lame persons, beggars^ from places where they had not been bom, 
and had not resided for three years. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. confirmed the 3 & 4 
Edw. VL c. 16. in this respect, and otherwise; but the 14 Eliz. c 5. has no 
limitation whatever, on the generality of its words, to restrict them to beggars. 
It may, however, be, that practically, the removal would take place under the 
14 Eliz^ just as it had done under the 3 & 4 Edw. VL c. 16. Possibly 
some act of begging in a parish would, by a lawyer looking at other clauses 
of the act of 14 Eliz., be considered necessary, to bring a man within the 
meaning of its 17 th section ; the ivords of that section do not, however, require 
the man to be a beggar, or to have begged, to render him removable, but merely 
to be poor, and non-settled. 
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By sect 40., if any one should refuse to be bestowed in the 
said abiding places, and should depart and beg elsewhere, he 
itf to be accompted a rogue and vagabond, within the penalties 
of the statute. Whenever any city or town corporate shall 
chance to have in it '^moore poore folkes then the in- 
habitauntes thereof shalbe able to releve," justices in sessions 
are to provide for this surplus of paupers '^ by gevinge 
of lycense to begge ^ in other places of the county, " out of 
snche cytie or towne corporate so surchardged.'' A similar 
provision was found in the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3.* But in the 
present statute, 14 Eliz. c 5., other licensed vagrants and 
beggars are named besides these sanctioned by justices of 
peace. Severe as are these penalties on unauthorised men- 
dicancy, the statute preser\'cd the existing practice, in other 
cases, as in the instance of ^' schollers of the universityes of 
Oxford or Cambridge" authorised under the seal of the uni- 
versity, by the commissary, chancellor, or vice-chancellor, 
of the same (s. 5.) ; and in that of persons licensed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great seal of England for the 
time being (s. 12.). 

Sect 33. of the statute gives protection by the impo- 
sition of a penalty against the bringing from either Ireland 
or the Isle of Man, of "any vacabond, roge, or beggar, 
or any tudu cu shalbe forced^ or very lyke to lyve by begging, 
within the realme of England or Wades, being borne in 
the realme of Ireland or in the said Isle of Manne.'' The 
penalty is to be " to the use of the poore of the same parishe in 
whiche they were sett on land : " a provision which, if it had 
existed, and could have been enforced, during the recent 
famine and desolation of Ireland, might have saved an im- 
mense expenditure to the parish of Liverpool, then inundated 
by Irish pauperism. 

The statute, IR Eliz. c 3. (1575), "An Actc for the • 
setting of the Poore on workc, and for the avoyding of Ydlc- 
ness,** purports to be passed " for some better explanation, and 
for some needfull addicEon^ to the statute of 14 Eliz. c. 5. 

• St»c the tenth nertloii. 
o S 
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It contains two classes of proyisions, each of which now ap- 
pears for the first time in our pauper legislation^ and the prin- 
ciple of each of which has since greatly divided the opinions 
of men, both in England and elsewhere. '^To the intente 
jowthe maye be accustomed and brought up in laboure and 
worke, — and that other poore and needye peons, being willinge to 
worcke, matfe bee set en worcke," it is enacted, that ^^ in eyerje 
eyttje and towne corporate w^n this realme, a competent 
store and stocke of woole, hempe, flaxe, iron, or other stufe, by 
thappoinetemente and order of the maior, baylifff , justicf , or 
other head officers haying rule in the said cityes or townes,'' 
shall be provided, the said stores and stocks, to be committed 
to the custody of the collectors and governors of the poor, 
** to thentente everye suche poore and needye pson, olde or 
younge, able to doe any worcke, standing in necessitye of 
releife, shall not, for want of worcke, goe abrode, eyther 
begginge, or committinge pilfnnges, or other misdemeano', 
ly vinge in idlenes." The object of the legislature is solemnly 
to inaugurate that right, respecting which, under the name of 
droit au travail, so much has been heard, in a neighbouring 
country, in more modern times ; and the parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, now guarantees employment to all those members 
of the community, who cannot find it for themselves. The 
provision is worthy of being compared with the declarations 
of the Constituent Assembly of France, made in 1790, and 
of the subsequent Convention, in 1793, neither of which 
oversteps the proper province of legislation further than is 
done by this statute of Elizabeth.* 

* The Assemblee CooBtitaante, 12 Aout, 1790, "Instruction," &c ch. yiil 
(Becneil, torn. i. p. 216.). **I1 faut que Tindigent soit secouru, non senlement 
dans la fiublesse de Tenfance, et dans les infinnitee de la vieillesfle, mtds ndae 
lorsqne, dans Tage de la force, le dofaut de travail Texpose a muinquor d/% sab- 
sistance : ce n'est pas seulement k la sensibilite de Hiomme, e'est a la pre- 
Toyance du moraliste, e'est k la sagesse du legislateur, que ces devoirs se 
recommandent** The Declaration des Droits de rHomme et dn Citoyen, made on 
24th Juie, 1793, bj the Convention Nationale, was, on this point» as foUowt: 
*' Art 21. Les seconrs publics sont une dctte sacree. La society doit la subsistenct 
aux citoyens malheureux : soit en Icur procurant du travail, soit en assurant les 
moyens d*existence k ccux qui sont hors de Tetat de travailler." Montesquieu, 
De I'Esprit des Lois, liv. xxil ch. xxix., had laid down the duty of the State in 
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The other new featare of tho statute of 18 Eliz. c. 3., 
is '' conoeming bastards, begotten and bom out of lawful 
matrimony (an offence against Ood's law and man's law), the 
said bastards being now left to be kept at the charges of the 
parish wliere thej be bom, to the great burden of the same 
parish, and in defrauding of the relief of the impotent and 
aged, true poor of the same parish, and to evil example and 
encouragement of lewd life: It is ordained and enacted, 
by authority aforesaid, that two justices of the peace, — upon 
examination of the cause and circumstance, shall, — by their 
discretion, take order, as well for the punishment of the 
mother and reputed father, as also for the better relief of 
every such parish in part or in all ; and for the keeping of 
every such child, by charging such mother or reputed father 
with the payment of money weekly, or other sustentation 
for the relief of such child in such wise as they shall think 
meet and convenient : and if, after the same order by them 
snbecribed under their hands, the said persons, viz., mother 
or reputed &ther, upon notice thereof, shall not, for their part, 
observe and perform the said order, every such party so 
making default, to be committed to gaol, tliere to remain, ex- 
cept he, she, or they, shall put in sufficient surety to per- 
form the said order, or else personally to appear at the next 
general sessions of the peace, and also to abide such order as 
the justices of the peace then and there shall take in that be- 
half.*' 

This clause, and the long train of subsequent legislative 
provisions, on the same subject, have contributed greatly to \ 
aggravate the demoralising influences of our poor laws. Any > 
detailed notice of the subsequent legislation, or discussion of 
the principles involved in it, would be out of place here ; but 
I cannot leave the subject without quoting the view and 
recommendation of the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1833, m 



tarmf at leut ecjtud] j ext«niiYC : ** Qudquet amnonet qne Ton fait k on homme 
na dana let nica ne rempliascDt point lea obligatiana dc VCiMi^ qoi dolt k toot ka 
dtujena one iubsistancc aamK^ la noomtiure, on rctcmcnt conTeoable, ct on 
genre de vie qui ne loit point contraire k la aant^^.** 

o 4 
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respect of this important question^ and expressing my own 
regret, that that recommendation should have been disre- 
garded, and that our statute book should still be disgraced 
by provisions directly tending to injure both female virtue 
and public morals. 

"We recommend that the second section of the 18 Eliz. 
c. 3., and all other acts which punish or charge the putative 
father of a bastard, shall, as to all bastards bom after the 
passing of the intended act, be repealed. 

** Cases will, no doubt, occur, of much hardship and cruelty, 
and it will often be regretted that these are not punishable, 
at least by fine, on the offender. But the object of law is not 
to punish, but to prevent, and if the existing law does not 
prevent, as is too clear, it must not be maintained against its 
proper design with a view to punishment, still less must it be 
maintained if it acts as an incentive. It must be remembered, 
too, that we do not propose to deprive either the woman or 
her parents of their direct means of redress ; she may still 
bring her action for breach of promise of marriage, and her 
parents may still bring theirs for the loss of their daughter's 
service. 

** One objection, however, may be made to our plan, wliich 
deserves an answer, in deference, not to its force, but to the 
religious and moral feelings in which it originates. It may be 
said that throwing upon the woman the expense of maintaining 
the child, will promote infanticide. It appears from Mr. 
Walcott's Report, that infanticide, and in one of its worst 
forms, is promoted by the existing law : but we do not, in fact, 
believe that we have to choose between the two dangers ; we 
do not believe that infanticide arises from any calculation as 
to expense. We believe that in no civilised country, and 
scarcely in any barbarous country, has such a thing ever 
been heard of, as a mother killing her child in order to save 
the expense of feeding it."* 

* The Report is dated 20th Feb. 1834, and is signed ''C. J. London" 
(Dr. Blomfield, still Lord Bishop of London), ** J. R Chester** (Dr. Sumner, 
the present Primate of all England), W. Storgcs Bourne, Nassau W. Senior, 
Henry Bishop, Henry Gawler, W. Coulson, James Traill, Edwin Chadwick.' 
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The HooBe of Lords inserted a string of bastardy clauses in 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which, founded on this 
Report, had, in 1834, passed the Commons without any 
tadi stain upon it* ; and the very last Bastardy Act seems to 
have passed through Parliament against the opinion of almost 
every one who had given much attention to, and was com- 
petent to form a judgment upon, the principle and tendency 
of the measure. It was said, at the time, that all the noble 
lords who were chairmen of boards of guardians, were in the 
minoritv.t 

Under the statute, 14 Eliz. c 5. (1572), thus explained f 
and extended by 18 Eliz. c. 3. (1576), vagrancy was re- ' 
pressed, and pauperism relieved, at the cost of the newly 
constituted districts. The ample and ever increasing text 
of English law, which is confided to the administration of | 
justices of the peace, received illustration in the reign of 
Elizabeth, from the learned Lambarde, a commentator whose 
works have lived and are still quoted in Westminster Hall. 
His " Eirenarcha, or. Of the OflSce of Justices of the Peace," 
was published in 1581, only five years after the passing 
of the statute, 18 Eliz. c. 3. In the third book, ''containing 
the Practique of two or more Justices of the Peace out of the 
Sessions,^ various duties of justices, under 5 Eliz. c 4., 
14 Eliz. c 5., and 18 Eliz. c. 3., arc enumerated. 

* The introdnctkm of these clauses was greatlj promoted, if not nuunljr 
caased, bj the ill-directed benerolence of a few ladies of qoalttj. Thej were 
drawn bj a noble Baron, now no more, and moved by the Duke of Wellington. 

t Aooording to the Code Civil of France, arL 340^ ** La recherche de la 
paternity est interdite.** There ii much interesting matter to be found on the 
sabject, in the Talnable publication of Locrv, UgiaUuitm tU la France^ torn, t 
especially fai the ** /Voc^irr6oaix dm Cotueil (T^tai^ which had no less than seven 
different discussions on the important and difficult question oi ** Im pattrmU et 
hJUkUkm.** Duranton, CWr« de Droit Fhrn^aie euivani le Code dvil^ torn, iii 
p. ISS^ obserres, ** On a pens6 qu*il ctait plus juste, plus moral et plusconforme 
k Tordre social, de laisser i un Individn la liberty de manifester son opinion 
penonneUe sor nn fait de cette nature et de sen constitucr Ic juge sourcrain.** 
Rogron, Oa dk Code Civile art. 340. **Lc lcgi«latettr ne devait pas suuffVir 
qn'une mdre ^hontee put fairo tomber k son gre une odicrusc patcmitc sur la 
irte la plus innocente. 11 fallait mettrc lliomme honnete et d'une conduile 
pure k I'abri dea attaqucs d'une femme iropudente et d'enfanU qui lui sont 
etrangers ; il fallait aussi tarir la source d*une foule d'actions scandalensca, d 
dtiat le rfsoltat ^ait toujours arbitraire.** 
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The same author, in 1583, published his book, *^ The 
Duties of Constables,^ * along with which is a chapter on 
*' The Office and Dnetie of the Cc^ectors and Overseers for 
the Poor, settled in their abiding Places ; " another on *^ The 
Office of the Collectors and Governors of the Poore ; ^ 
and a third on '* The Duties of the Censors or Ward^is> and 
of the Collectors for the House of Correction. 

One of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, cited 
by Edent> contains a code of orders and rules agreed oo by 
the justices of Suffolk at their general sessions, bolden at 
Bury on May 31. 1589, ^^for the punishinge and suppressinge of 
roags, vacabonds, idle, loyteringe, and lewde persons ; which 
doe or shall hereafter wander and goe aboute ^ within certain 
hundreds in that county. The justices state, in the preamble 
of their code, that ** yt appeareth by dayly experience, that 
the nomber of idle, vagraunte, loyteringe, sturdye roags, ma»- 
terless men, lewde and yll disposed persons, arre exceedingly 
encreased and multiplied, committinge many grevious and 
outeragious disorders and offences; — for remedy of tbeis and 
suche lyke enormities, which hereafter shall happen to arise or 
growe within the himdreths and lymits aforesaid,** they order 
the building of ** one convenient house, which shal be called 
the house of correction," within the town of Bury, and that 
" all persons offendinge or livinge contrary to the tenor of 
the said twoe acts within the hundreths and lymitts aforesaid, 
shal be, by the warranto of any justice of peace, dwellinge in 
the same hundreths or lymitts, committed thether, and there 
be releived, punished, sett to worke, and ordered.** 

The justices descend to very minute regulations concerning 
the reformatory disci{dine which is to be administered to 
the inmates, the amount of work which is to be required from 
them, and the very prayers, in which, " reverently kneeling 
down upon their knees, they are to )oin.*'J 

* The Duties of ConsttMes^ Borsholders, Tithingmen, and such oOur low 
Ministers of the Peace. London, 1583. 

f State of the Poor^ vol. iiL Appendix, pp. cxxxvi — cxlvi. 

% P. cxliil ** Tbej shall sale and pronounce distinctlj and modestlj, after 
one that shall be appointed to read, the confession sett downe in the begynninge of 
the book of Common Praier, the Lords praier, the articles of our beleffe, the x 
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ProbdiJj the orders and r^ulations made by the Suffolk 
justices, are a fair indication of the mode in which the sta- 
tute of 14 Elix. c 6. was administered, throughout England, 
for the greater part of the time while it remained in force.* 
During this period, it would seem that the parochial tie, 
which had so long connected the interests of the impotent 
poor, with those of their wealthier neighbours, was not wholly 
serered. The habits of centuries could not be changed by 
tlie legislation of a day. The feelings of Christian charity, 
which had always been appealed to on behalf of the poor, 
wouM still operate, and many of the poor would still be 
relieved by their fellow parishioners, even after parliament / 
had organised a sort of district settlement, and had given I / 
power to justices of peace to tax the inhabitants of each of tlie ' 
new districts for the relief of the district poor. 

A phrase in the IB Elis. c. 3. itself, tends strongly to j 
show that this parochial tie, though abrogated by the previous - 

^^i^^m^t^Amtnfn t m ^ij n sliQit gj^'ttige of thanks for benefitts receyted, and 
after that the praicr thai if entitiiled For the whole estate of Christs cbnreh 
■ailanm hm oo yeaith ; and this order of praier to be kept ererj ereninse, 
ako m tha laariofe of theire worke, and so everjr daye contjniially.'' 

* The following are specimens of the regulations made by the Suffolk justices 
of peace. ** All nnmlie and stubbonic persons Rhal be corrected oA*ner, and used 
boUi with harder ehggt, tkatUtM^ mm*^ or both, and with thmmer dktt and.harder 
laboor, otyU he or she shal be brought to reasonable obedience and submission 
to the kcper of the said house ; and that every person that shall stubbomely 
relbse to laboor and worke, as he or she shal be appointed by the kcper of the 
said house, or shall not be quictt or obedient to his commanndement, to be ordered 
aceordkige to the rules of the said house," shall be flogged. If so flogged three 
times, then he is ** to be committed lo the next gayle, there to be punished aa a 
roage according to the statute.** What further puniubment he received in the 
gaol we need not bquire. liis first reception in this house of correction, 
built and ordered by the Suffolk justices, had been regulated by tcTeral 
cleusM, one of which is as follows : ** Item, it is ordered and agreed uppon, that 
evcfj siroiige or sturdie roag, at his or her fyrst cntcrance into the said house, 
shall have xij stripes uppon his beare skynne, with the said whipp provided fur 
the said house ; and every yong roage, or idle loyterer, vj stripes with the said 
whipp ki forme aforesaid. And that every one of them, withowte fayle, at thehne 
fyrst coBOiiBge into the said house, shall hav« putt uppon hyni, her, or them, 
some dogge, cheine, coUcrs of iron, ringle, or manacle, such as the kcprr of the 
said houae shall thinke meete, so as he maie answers for every one, as well fur 
his foffth oomminge, aa also that they shall be quiett, and doe noe hurtc ft>r the 
tyme they shall contynne in tha said house.** 
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law of 14 Eliz. c. 3., still existed in fact^ four years after the 
^14 Eliz. c. 5. had been enacted. The phrase is in s. 2. of 
18 Eliz. c. 3.^ where mention is made of defrauding of their 
relief " the impotent and aged, true poor of the same parish.*^ 
And the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. itself, making provision for the 
" habitations and abidings of the poor in the new district," ex- 
pressly subjoins the remarkable phrase, " yf the pishe within 
the whiche they shalbee founde, shall not, or wyll not, provide 
for them;^* as if parliament retained the hope that the joint 
persuasions of ministers of the Gospel and of the law, might 
still induce parishioners to relieve destitution in members of 
the parochial family. 

The curate of each parish had been directed, by the statute 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3., to exhort his parishioners to relieve those 
bom in the same parish^ and needing their help ; and even as 
early as the year 1536, the statute of 27 Henry VIII. c 25., 
imposing a fine ^^ on the parish in which the impotent poor 
should not be relieved," directed the surplus collections of 
rich parishes to be applied for the relief of poor parishes within 
the same hundred. Under 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c 2., the chari- 
table contributions of the parishioners were asked for in the 
churchy and the administration of the charitable relief of the 
poor was placed in the hands of ministers and churchwardens 
of each parish. One of the first acts of parliament passed on 
the accession of Elizabeth*, provided that every one should 
resort to his parish church upon every Sunday and holiday, 
" upon pain of punishment by the censures of the Church, 
and also upon pain that every person so offending shall for- 
feit, for every such offence, twelve pence, to be levied by the 
churchwardens of tJie parish where such offence shall be done, 
to the use of the poor of the same parishJ*^ 

Among the penalties imposed on the clergy and applied to 
the use of the poor, must also be mentioned that which was 
created by the statute 13 Eliz. c 20., "An Act touching 
Leases of Benefices and other ecclesiastical Livings with 
Cure." Any incumbent non-resident above eighty days in a 
year, is to lose one year's profits of his benefice, " to be dis- 

♦ 1 Eliz. c. 2. s. 14. 
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tribated by the ordinary among the poor of the parish.^ The 
intent of the statute was^ ^^that the cure might be well served, 
and that poor people might be well relieved.''* 

Bj 23 Eliz. c l.y ^* An Act to retain the Queen's Ma- 
jestie's Subjects in their due Obedience," it was provided 
that forfieitnres which it imposed, for instance, those on Roman 
GathcJics for attending the celebration of the rites of their 
own religion, and for omitting to attend the public services 
of the Establishment, should be given, one-third to the in- 
former, one-third to the Queen, for her own use, and one- 
third to the Queen, for the poor oj the parish in which the 
oflbnce was committed.! 

Laws for preventing tippling, swearing, disorderly conduct 
un the Lord's day, and other similar offences, usually classed 
as offences ** against God and religion," ^ were visited with 
pecuniary forfeitures, which were, in part, applied towards 
the relief of the poor of the parish where the offence was 
committed. A similar class of provisions has continued to be 
approved of by the legislature, and to be inserted in acts of 
parliament, down to our own day. But this modem parlia- 
mentary parody of the course formerly pursued at Rome§, 
and afterwards by the Church, throughout Christendom ||, has 
probably yielded but little relief to the ratepayers, who alone, 
and not the poor, derive any benefit from such clauses, since 
relief of the poor is equally administered by overseers, whe- 
ther they receive their funds from fines, or from poor-rate. 

In the olden time, doubtless, the penalties of penance^ im- 
posed by the Church, served largely to relieve the poor, as well 
as to redeem the captive, and to emancipate the serf or slave.1[ 

* In the CMO of Cammimg agamtt Doctor Newman, 2 Brownlow and Golds- 
boRMgli, p, 54. (decided in 1610), it is said, that two causes of makinf^ the 
•mate of Sl Henry VTIL c. IS. (requiring incumbents to reside on their bene* 
6oesX ^c*^ fir>^ hosfiitalitj, and second, C&s nlie/ of the poor ; and ** these are 
to be done m the parmmage kmae^ which is the flnce ahns of the Church.** 

f 13 Elii. c 1. s. 8. By 99 Elii. c. 10., ** An Act for the prcserration of 
rVMnala and Partridges,** one- half of certain penalties (s. 3.) shall hcto tkt 
pmar oftktpariak where the pheasants or partridges were taken, to be recovered 
bjr an J ooe of the churchwardens of the parish. 

X Above, p. W. § AIjotc, pp. 141. 142. 

I Above, pp. 149, 1*0. % Alwvc, pp. 145. 152. 
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The statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., which reverted to and esta- 
blishedy that parochial principle of administration of relief of 
the poor^ which has ever since prevailed, is the third of a 
series of six acts of parliament, passed together, and forming 
a body of legislation on several kindred subjects, which may 
well be looked on as a connected whole. The titles of these 
several acts will sufficiently indicate their omnection with the 
relief of the poor, and the repression of vagrancy. They are 
as follows : 

39 Eliz. c 1., An Act against the decaying of Towns and 
Houses of Husbandry. 

39 Eliz. c 2., An Act for the maintenance of Husbandry 
and Tillage. 

39 Eliz. c. 3., An Act for the Relief of the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c. 4., An Act for Punishment of Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars. 

39 Eliz. c. 5., An Act for erecting of Hospitals, or abiding 
and Working Houses, for the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c 6., An Act to reform Deceipts, and Breaches of 
Trust, touching Lands to charitable Uses. 

It seems unnecessary to advert to the provisions of the 
statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., for they were, in substance, re-enacted, 
with such addition and amendment as experience had sug- 
gested, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

Before stating the chief provision of this statute, under 
which our annual millions are still raised for the relief of 
pauperism, other facts of importance and interest, respecting 
the condition of the poor, and the state of society during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, deserve consideration. 

Causes similar to those which produced so great an in- 
crease in pauperism, vagrancy, and mendicancy in England, 
in the sixteenth century, were simultaneously operating, and 
produced like results, throughout most of the countries of 
Europe. These like results occurred in countries where no 
monasteries were suppressed, as, for instance, in France *, 
Holland, the Netherlands, Spain, and even in Rome itself. 

♦ Above, pp. 3. 176, 177. 192, 193. 
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It is laid tbat, amcmg tlie Datch, in the sixteenth century, 
the poor requiring alms were chiefly " the sick, maimed, and 
aged, since the Tsried and extensive demands for labour, and 
the indnstrions and careful habits of the working classes, 
enabled them generally to support themselves in plenty and 
independence. " A complete system of poor relief was, how- 
ever, organised, in Holland, in the early part of the sixteenth 
ccntmry. Hospitals, and other eleemosynary establishments, 
were open for the sick and aged; relief for the poor was 
administered, even at their homes ; and it appears that the 
benevolent Dutchmen did much the same thing as had been 
done by the Emperor Constantino, more than a thousand 
yBan befinre *, and ^ tlie children of 8uch as u^ere too poor to 
mtppcri ikemj were brought up, until a certain age, at the 
public expense ; ** this was done under the inspection of the 
bu rg om asters, who bound such children apprentices to some 
trade or manufacture, ''and they seldom £uled to reward 
the care thus taken of them by their country, by becoming 
worthy and industrious members of society.'' f 

The contemporaneous repression of vagrancy and mendi- 
cancy, and provision for the relief of the poor, in Spain and 
the Netherlands, was effected, without recourse being had to 
compulsory taxation, t 

Many were the attempts made in Rome during the six- 
teenth century, to suppress an ever-increasing mendicancy 
and vagabondage. Numerous charitable establishments were 
founded for relief of the poor, and the papal remedies for re- 
pressing mendicancy, may almost be compared, in point of 
severity, with those of our own legislation at the same epoch. 
The series of bulls and apostolical letters, respecting pauper- 
ism and mendicancy, seems to have commenced with Pope 
Pius v., who filled the chair of St Peter from 1666 to 1577, 
and to have been continued by Gregory XIIL ; but the most 



* Above, p. IS7. 

f mriM, Tht HiMtofj 9f HolUmd amd At Duitk Naikm, roL L p. 4SS. 8m 

▼oL ill p. 3S3. 

t Ovurinos. BUtHoUtn EspaHoU Eetmcmko rkfiiUca, and Ed. lUv. toL xxU. 
p|>. ISS, 1S9. 
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remarkable documents of the series are two bulls, issued in 
1587 and 1588, bj Sixtus Y., which show that an increasing 
pauperism and mendicancy were then causing as much anxiety 
to the State in unreformed Rome, as they seem to have been 
producing, at the same time, in reformed England. 

Bishop Morichini has observed, that in thus making public 
provision for this social evil, Rome preceded all other culti- 
vated nations * ; but we have already seen, that Ejigland and 
France had somewhat the precedence of her. 

The Bull of Sixtus V. (1587), Quamvis in/irma, founds a 
great hospital, and shows, by its recital, the extent of the 
pauperism then existing in Romcf It also shows, that even 
in that stronghold of the temporal wealth, as well as spiritual 
power of the Church, the demands of pauperism, under 
Sixtus v., were no longer met by the Church alone ; but, as 
in England, lajrmen had been subjected to gentle persuasions 
of the clergy and bishops, to induce them charitably to relieve 
the poor, so in Rome herself, where no Reformation had con- 
fiscated any part of the revenue of ecclesiastics, the laity 
were reminded of some decree of an ecclesiastical synod, ac- 
cording to which they, the laity, not alone, but in conjunction 
with the clergy, were to perform the charitable work of re- 
lieving the poor.J 

* Morichini, Degli Instituti de pttbbUca caritd, in Homo, torn, u. p. 10. **Fece 
pertanto (Sisto V.) una costitozione la quale onora il pontifipato, e da a vedere 
come presto i Papi pensassero a medicar la piaga sociale deUa mUeria^ e come 
ancora in cib Roma precedesse tutte la altre piii colte nazionu" 

f After premising the religions grounds on which provision ought to be made 
for the poor, the Bull proceeds, 61 (Magni Bullarii Romani, tom. iL p. 625.) : 
** Quffi quidem nos attentius considerantes, simulque egenonan cakmitaies, quontm 
ingens quotidie numenu nobis ante oculos versatur; patema charitate miserati, tom 
ChristiansB pictati tum etiam nostro pastorali officio consentaneum esse duxi- 
mus, in hac Alma Urbe ad quam, plvrimi pauperes, fame, frigore, nuditate, re* 
rumque omniam inopia conflicti, ac yariis morbis et incommodis conflictati, «e 
redpivntj Domum Hospitalem instruere, &c., nc ulterius mendici per vias et 
plateas tota urbe dispersi ac vagantes, victum quanitando, defatigarentur, ne 
non modo publica loca, aut priyatarum sedium vestibula, sed ipsa quoque templa 
gcmitibus et ejulationibus compleant, ne suis clamoribus obstrcpant fidelibns 
dum divinis officiis, aut missis sacrificio, intenti sunt,'* &c. 

X The Bull of Pope Sixtus V. L c ** Considerantes ac revolventes in qnadam 
aliquando Synodo pi5 constitutum fuisse, ut unaquaMjue civitas pauperes et 
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llie Mooiid Ball of Pope Sixtas Y. on this subject {Postulat 
rQiio\ issued id 1588^ contains severe provisions for repressing 
the vagrmncy then prevalent at Rome, although there had 
been no dissolntion of monasteries there, to furnish an addi- 
tionml sui^lj to the ranks of pauperism.* 

It mnst be remembered that, according to one of the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, the pope, even if his episcopal 
power onlj equalled that of other bishops, would, as bishop 
of Rome, have the special control of all institutions for the 
rdief of the poor of that city.f A system of out-door relief, 
and of pablic workhouses for the able-bodied poor, was after- 
wards established by Pius VII. and Leo XII.$ 

We may well compare the foundation, by Sixtus V., of a 
great hospital at Rome, and his Holiness's stringent prohibition , 
of mendicancy, with the nearly contemporary legislation of 
Eldward VL here, and his foundation of hospitals in London. 
•* To provide," says Blackstone§, " in some measure for both 
these poor,** (the sick and impotent who were unable to work, 
and the idle and sturdy who were unwilling to do so,) ^' in 
and about the metropolis, Edward VI. founded three royal 
hospitals : Christ's and St Thomas's |, for the relief of the im-^ 
potent through infancy or sickness ; and Bridewell for the 

cgenot idcoIm tiiAi alimcntu congracntibos paiceret, secundiim rircs, et iam 
nrmi prmhffleri, qmam eivea ommeM^ Mwtm payipertm ptucerent^ quo fieret, DC 
paaperai ipii per tUeoM civiutet ragarcntur.** 

* lUsni BoUarii Ronuuii, torn, ii p. 699. ** Qaoniain werd ea est perditonini 
qaonmidMi bominnm impadentia, nt qnamvii ralidi et robnfti sint, tamen in- 
tcrdikm SeU ant iimiilata iniirmitate, aot alio pneteztii, per aegnitiam et socordiam 
maliol metrtit mdibrnt^ hue illoc Tagando, mendicitate quam ex honettis labohbui 
d iodaanis irieCaii nli eomparare, eiadem Ilotpitalii pne&ti adminiatratorihoa, 
cooCri aoa oomai, qui mendicare per Urbem pnetument, Rdicta et Banna 
pr u poii idi el publicandi, et inobedientei poenii km pfeumiariiM qmam etiam 
fwrfona qflietmM^ H frintwwna, vd aUis eontm arbitrio (mm Utmem Mm ttipplicu)^ 
panieodi plaaam d Uberam tribaimui potcflUtem.** 

t CoDciL Trid. Seat. xziL Cap. riii **Epiacopi Eloemoejmas Montin 
piettiii are charitatit, et pia loca omnia, qiuB ad l>ei cnltura ku pauprrti 
■■rtfinidfn, loatitiitA aunt, ipai ex oiBcio aao, jaxta ■arronun canonum autnta, 
^nfooaeaiit et cxeqnantur.'* 

t Chamboram, Dm Pamp/rimme, p. 154. 

f Biarkaione*t CtmmenUtrie§ m the Lavra of Em«/lanH, rol I p. -IfiO. 

I Abinre, p. ^^. 
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punishment and employment of the vigorous and idle. But 
these were far from being sufficient for the care of the poor 
throughout the kingdom at large." 

But, in England, the dissolution of monasteries, and the 

confiscation of ecclesiastical property, by Henry VIII., though 

it did not create the necessity of providing for the poor, 

yet it certainly increased that necessity for doing so which 

^already existed. 

Royal proclamations and commissions, issued by Queen 
Elizabeth, throw additional light on the condition of the poor, 
and of society in England, during the latter part of her reign. 
In 1574, the emancipation from their bondage of all the serfs 
of the Crown was eflected.* This was done under a royal 
commission, directed to " Sir William Cecill, of the Garter 
Knighte, Lord Burghley, and Highe Treasorer of England," 
and to Sir Walter Mildmay, Knight, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Queen's Exchequer. The commission 
recites, " Whereas divers and sundrie of our poore, faith- 
full, and loyal subjects, beinge borne bonde in blocUy and 
regardaunt to divers and sundre our manners and possessions 
within our realme of England, have made humble suyte unto 
us to be manumysedf enfraunchised, and madefree^ with theire 
children and sequells, by reason whereof they, theire children, 
and sequells, may become more apte and fitte members for the 
service of us and of our common wealthe," and after reciting 
that the Queen, " having tender consideration of their said 
sute, and well consideringe the same to be acceptable unto 
Almightie God, who, in the beginninge, made all mankinde 
free," proceeds to appoint commissioners, and to authorise 
them to compound with these serfs, as to the commissioners 
should seem meet, for such sums of money as the commis- 
sioners and the serfs might agree on. The enfranchisement 
is to be under the Great Seal, on paying " for all manner 
of fees, at the Great Seal, twenty-six shillings eight pence, 
and not above." f 

• Above, p. 182. 

t The commission is set out in Rymer, Fcedera, tom. vi. pt iii. p. 158. ed. 
Hag. Com. 
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The very language of the Queen in this commission de- 
serves to be compared with some of the expressions attributed^ 
bj Froissarty to the serfs themselves^ when, in the reign of 
Richard IL, they vainly asked for manumission. The reform 
which Queen Elizabeth now voluntarily granted, seems in 
the main, to have been that which it was the object of the 
insurrection under Wat Tyler to effect 

Stow, in his " Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster,^ * sets forth inconveniences, to prevent which a royal 
proclamation was issued on 7th July, 1580 (22nd Elizabeth). 
Among the "many inconveniences " enumerated as occasioned 
by ** the daily access of people to the metropolis," it is men- 
tioned that "it was thought to tend to the rendering of the city 
more sickly, and to bring in a mortality, the preservation of the 
people in health seeming impossible to continue, where such 
numbers were brought to dwell in small rooms ; whereof a 
great part were very poor, and such as must live of begging^ 
or worse means, and they heaped up together, and in a sort 
smothered, with many families of children and servants in one 
house.** 

It also appears from Stowf, that, in 1583, another procla- 
mation was issued, and that certain proceedings took place in 
the Star Chamber, touching the vagrancy which then pre- 
vailed, in and near the City of London. % Rymer's Collection 
contains a very remarkable commission, granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1 595, in consequence of previous tumults, some 
of the offenders in which had already been punished, by the 
Lord Mayor's Court, and by the Star Chamber. The instru- 
ment certainly seems to show that the monarchy of England, 
under the Tudors, could, at times, overturn, with a high 
hand, the ordinary administration of law and justice. § 

• Vol. iL p. M. H. 175.V t Ibid. p. 35. 

) In MaitUnd, Hiatonf of LomAm^ vol I pp. 275, 27S. rd. 1775, itre M»t out • 
pmeUmiitian of Elixahcth, dmt6d Slut Feb. 159.1, and lui Order of the Prirr 
Oiuncil, diUH 17th ApriU 1593, for repmHing vainnncv, in and about the city 
*4 I>jnd<>n. 

§ The Queen '• ( *ommiiiion, bj writ of Privy Seal, dirvctrd to Sir Thoman 
WvUfiinL. Knight, and dated the ISth July, 1595, after retitint; tliat of Uite therr 

F t 
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Some illustration of the social changes which^ about this 
time, were taking place in England, may also be found in the 
proceedings of Parliament In the discussion which took 
place in the House of Commons before the passing of the 
Statute of Tillage, in 1597*, " Mr. Francis Bacon" made a 
motion, ^^ against inclosures and depopulation of towns and 
houses of husbandry and tillage." The substance of his speech 
is preserved in Dewes's Journal f : " And because former laws 
are medicines of our understandings, he said, that he had 

had been ** sandry great nnlawfiil assemblies of a nomber of base people, in 
riotous sort, both in our Citie of London, and in the suburbs of the same 
and in some other partes near to our said Citie, for the suppression whereof, 
although there bathe been some proceedings in ordinaiye manner bj the 
Maior of the said Cittie, and sundry offenders committed to severall prysons ; 
and have also receaved corporall punyshment by direction and order of 
our counsell in the Starr Chamber at Westminster, — ^"yet,** proceeds the Queen, 
" for that the insolencye of many of the kynde of desperate offenders is suche, 
as they care not for any ordynerye punishment, by ymprisonment and other 
severe punishment inflicted on them, therfore ; We fynde yt necessarye to 
have some suche notable, rebellious, and incorrigible persons to be speedily 
suppressed by execution of deathf according to the justice of our mArubfll law ; 
and therefore we have made choice of you, upon speciall trust of your wisdome, 
discretion, and other qualities mete for this purpose, to be our provost marshal], 
gevinge you aucthority, and so we comand you, upon signification geven to you 
by our justices of peace in our Cittie of London, or of any place neare to our 
said Citde, in our counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essexe, of such no- 
table, rebellious, and incorrigible offenders worthely to be speedily executed by 
martial law, to attache and take the same persons, and in the presence of the 
said justices, according to justice of marshal law, to execute them uppon the 
gallowes or gibbet openly, or neare to suche place where the said rebellious and 
incorrigible offenders shall be founde tu have committed the said greate offences. 
And furthermore, we aucthorice you to repair with a convenient company into 
all comon high wayes neare tour said Cittie, vehere you shall understand that 
any vagrant persons do haunt, and callinge to your assistance some convenient 
nomber of our justices and constables abidinge about the said places, to appre- 
hend all suche vagrant and suspected persons, and them to deliver to the said 
justices, by them to be committed and examined of the causes of their wandringe, 
and finding them notoriously culpable in the unlauiiil manner of life, as incor- 
rigible, and so certified to you by the said justices, you shall by our lawe 
martiall cause to be executed upon the gallows or ^bbet, some of tliem that are 
so found moste notorious and incorrigible offenders, and some suche also of 
them as have manifestly broken the peace, sithence they have bene judged and 
condamned to death for former offences, and have had our pardon for the same.** 

• Above, p. 206. 

j- Sir Simon Dewes, Journal, p. 551. 
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perofled the preambles of former statutes, and by them did see 
the incoDveniences of this matter, being then scarce out of the 
sheU, to be now fuU ripened* — And though it may be thought 
ill^ and very prejudicial to Lordsy that have enclosed great grounds^ 
amd pulled doum even whole toums, and converted them to sheep 
pastures, yet, considering the increase of people, and the benefit 
of the commonwealth, I doubt not but every man will deem 
the revival of former moth-eaten laws in this point, a praise- 
worthy thing. For in matters of policy ill is not to be 
thought ill, which bringeth forth good. For inclosure of 
grounds brings depopulation, which brings, first, idleness; 
secondly, decay of tillage ; thirdly, subversion of houses, and 
decay of charity, and charges to the poor ; fourthly, impover- 
ishing the state of the realm. A law for the taking away of 
such inconveniences is not to be thought ill or hurtful unto 
the general state, and I would be sorry to see within this 
kingdom, that piece of Ovid's verse prove true. Jam seges ubi 
Troja fuit, instead of a whole town fiill of people, nought but 
green fields, — but a shepherd and a dog.'' 

After much discussion, the Statute of Tillage passed. Its 
repeal was moved in 1601 (43 Eliz.). Bacon supported the 
statute, and spoke of the (wlicy of supporting agriculture. 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a strong speech in favour of iree 
trade in com : among other things, he urged that " the Low- 
Country man, and the Hollander, which never soweth com, 
hath by his industry such plenty, that they will serve other 
nations; — and therefore I think, the best course is to set it 
at liberty, and leave every man free, which is the desire of a 
true Englishman." Mr. Secretary Cecil supported the law, 
on the ground of the pulling down of cottages which would 
ensue if each landowner were permitted, in the language of 
one of their class in our own days, to do as he liked with 
his own.* 



* Dewc«, Jammal, ]>. 674. *« If, '* Mid Cecil, ** we dcliw tillage ** (tiud k, if Um 
■utotc were repealed X ** we give teope to the depopulaivr ; and tben if the poor, 
bctDg thruft oat of their hotuee, go to dwell with others, ttraight we catch them 
with the fttatute of inmate* } if they wander abroad, they are within the danger 
of the tUttUc of the imor, to he whipt. 8o bjr this luvan* undo thi* »tatul«, and 

r 3 
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Lord Bacon's attention was much bestowed on this point 
of the magnitude of estates in England ; and^ in his works, he 
more than once speaks of the good and evil resulting from 
the law of entail, which prevented the accumulations of one 
generation from being re-distributed in another. In one place 
he deplores the condition of the English landowners, " tied to 
the stake by these perpetuities of entails, and restrained from 
disposing of their land to their own or to their children's good ; " 
and concludes that " it is worthy of consideration, whether 
it be better, for the subject and sovereign,* to have the lands 
secured to men's names and bloods by perpetuities, with all 
the inconveniences above mentioned, or to be in hazard of 
imdoing his house by unthrifty posterity." * 

That Bacon's judgment was mainly in favour of the free 
transfer of property in land, and against the power of entailing, 
is manifest from other passages of his works. He observes, 
in his Essays, that '^ above all things, good policy is to be 
used that the treasure and monies of a state be not gathered 
into few hands. For, otherwise, a state may have a great 
stock, and yet starve ; and money is like muck, not good ex- 
cept it be spread." Again, " The advice of King Henry VII. 
(whereof I have spoken largely in the history of his life), was 
profound and admirable in making farms and houses of hus- 
bandry of a standard ; that is, maintained with such a propor- 
tion of land unto them, as may breed a subject to live in 
convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep the 
plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings. 
And thus, indeed, you shall attain to Virgil's character, 
which he gives to ancient Italy: 

* Terra potens arm is atqne uberc glchae.' "f 

In the same parliament, which was so much occupied in 
legislating for the poor, the ancient application of Church 

you indangcr many thousands. Posterior dies discipulus prioris. If former 
times have made us wise to make a law, let these latter times warn us to preserve 
so good a law.'* 

♦ Bacon, Use of the Law, in Law Tracts, p. 146. 2nd cd. 

t Bacon, Essays, Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates, p. lOS. cd. R Montagu, 
1836. 
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property seems to hare been made the ground of a proposed 
statute. In the session of 39 & 40 Elizabeth, a bill '^ for the 
Relief of the Poor, out of Impropriations and other Church 
LiWngB," was read a second time, in the House of Commons, 
but was lost on motion for going into committee, by a majority 
of 146 against 117.* 

A learned writer of Queen Anne's time, suggested, as an 
amendment in the poor law, that the poor should again be 
pat upon the Church lands and tithes. To obviate the 
probable objections of lay impropriators, it was proposed, in 
effect, to purchase their property ; and then ^^ the poor to be 
thrown altogether and entirely on the clergy, together with 
such restored lands and tithes.'^ Sir Frederick Eden observes, 
truly enough, that the nation would have effected a consider- 
able saving, if the legislature of the day had listened to the 
proposal.! 

Two years before the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the provisions of the statute of 39 Eliz. c. 3. were superseded 
by the 43 Eliz. c 2. A statement of the chief provision of 
this statute, with which every one acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of the ]K>or law is familiar, and under which the 
funds needed for the relief of the poor, throughout England, 
are still raised, may properly conclude this long chapter. 
The first section directs, that the churchwardens of every 
parish " and fewer, three, or two substanciall householders 
there," to be nominated yearly, " shalbe called overseers of 
the poore of tlie same parislic, and they or the greater parte 
of them, shall take order from tyme to tyme, by and withe 
the consent of two or more suche justices of peace as is afore- 
saide, for setting f to tcorke of the children of all suche whose 
[larentes shall not, by the saide churchwardens and overseers, 
or the greater parte of them, bee thoughte able to keepe and 
maintaine theire children. And aUoc for settinge to irorke all 
such ()sons, niaried or unmaried, havinge no meanes to main- 
taine them, use no ordinarie and dailie trade of lief to get 
their livinge by ; and also to raise weekelie or otherwise, by 

• Sir Simon Dcwe*. Jommal, p. 5<>l. 
t VAetu SiaU of the Pww, vr»l. i. p. 2f*4. 
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iaxacon of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
e9y occupier of landes, houses, tithes impropriate, or pro- 
priacons of iythes, colemynes, or saleable underwoods, in the 
saide parishe, in such competent sume and sumes of money as 
they shall thincke fytt, a convenient stocke of flaxe, hampe, 
wooll, threed, iron, and other necessarie ware and stufFe to 
sett the poore on worke ; and alsoe competent sumes of money for 
and towardes the necessarie relief eoi the lame, impotente, olde, 
blinde, and suche other amonge them, beinge poore and not able 
to worky and alsoe for the putting out of suche children to be 
apprentices, to be gathered out of the same parishe accordinge 
to the abilitie of the same parishe ; and to doe and execute all 
other thingf , aswell for the disposinge of the saide stocke as 
otherwise conSninge the pmisses as to them shall seeme 
convenient." 
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CHAP. VIL 

BKUSF OF THS FOOR FROM THX BEIGN OF ELIZABETH TILL THE 
BESTORATIOM OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Deflnit Mxif agitatofl humor, 

Conddunt Teoti, ftigiimtqae nnbes.^- Hoeacb. 

Ko provision was made bj the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2., eithc]? 
for ascertaining a place of settlement by which the indigent 
poor were to be maintained, or for removing them to any 
such place. The memory of the great evil which had arisen^ 
and the prospect of the little advantage likely to accrue froqi 
any such attempt, had prevented the insertion of removal dr 
settlement clauses in this great statute. The experience tt 
four years passed under the 39 Eliz. c. 3., which contained no 
such clauses, must have been favourably contrasted with the 
practice under the whole series of provisions contained in a 
former act of parliament* 

For a long period after the passing of the statute of 
43rd Elizabeth, its humane and reasonable provisions were 
carried out without its being necessary to remove any poor 
people from one [)art of the kingdom to another, in order 
that they might be relieved. (Throughout the whole of tliis 
period, that is, from 1601 to 1662, all poor persons were 
entitled to needful relief, wheresoever they were residing; 
and it was only the rogue or vagrant that was liable to any 
removal to his place of birth, or last three years' habitation. 
Perhaps place of domicile, by birth or residence, would be tlie 
most intelligible and appropriate description of the place to 
which, under the final legislation of Queen Elizabeth, the 
rogue or vagrant was by law to be removed. Destitution 
was supported wheresoever it was found, witliout any such 

* 14 Elix. c 5. 
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interference with the labour of the poor, and with their 
personal freedom, as it was reserved for the restoration of 
Charles II. to sanction, and for subsequent ages to deplore. 
By 3 Car. I. c. 5. the statute of 43 Eliz. was continued in its 
integrity ; probably it had been found not inadequate to the 
two great purposes expected of it, the relief of the aged and 
impotent, and the extension of charitable support to the able- 
bodied, by means of industry, imposed as the peremptory 
condition on which alone relief of the able-bodied could be 
bestowed. 

It does not appear that during the reigns of James I. or 
(Charles I., any evil or inconvenience arose to the community, 
from thus conferring on the destitute poor an absolute right 
to relief at the expense of their richer neighbours. King 
James and his son appear equally to have admonished their 
subjects to attend to the providing of workhouses, and to 
requiring labour from such able-bodied poor persons as were 
relieved.* The complaints which we meet with in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I., are complaints of neglect to carry 
out the statute, and not complaints of its operation. 

That removal of the destitute poor was no part of the 
machinery for relieving them, under the statute of Elizabeth, 
may be collected from legal writers of the period which 
followed the passing of the statute. The illegality of removing 
any person who was not a vagrant, is manifest from severiJ 
passages from Dalton, an accurate author of the reign of 
Charles I. " Young childreny whose parents are dead, are to 
be set on worke, relieved, or maintained, at the charge of the 
toune where they were dwelling at the time of the death of 
their parents, and are not to be sent to their place of birth, 
&c. For if the parents were not rogues, wee may not make 
the children rogues, except they wander abroad and beg. 
This was the direction of Flemming, Chiefe Justice, in a 
case between Weston and Cowledge, An. 11 Jac. Regis." f 
Lambardef also states that, by resolution of the judges, only 

* Daines Barrington, Observations on the more Ancient StatuteSy p. 538. 
' t ^« Countrey Justice, ed. London, 1635, pp. 98, 99. & 101. c. 40. "Poor.'* 
X Duties of Constables, p. 51. ed. 1619. 
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rogues^ that is^ persons liable to be convicted as criminals^ 
could be removed. Mere poverty was not punished by the 
severe sentence of removal. 

Dalton shows that mendicity was steadily repressed under 
the statute of Elizabeth ; tliat the merely indigent poor were 
protected from being sent, as vagrant rogues might be, from 
the place of their destitution to any place of settlement ; and 
that the impotent were at once relieved, while the able- 
bodied were set to labour. '^ None may be suffered to take 
reliefe at any man's doore, though within the same parish, 
unlesse it be by the order of the overseers; neither may 
any be suffered to beg by the highwaies, though in their own 
parish* No man is to be put out of the towne where hee dwelleth, 
nor to be sent to their place of birth (or last habitation), but 
a vaffrcmt rogue; nor to be found by the towne, except the 
parde be impotent ; but ought to set themselves to labour, if 
they be able, and can get worke ; if they cannot get worke, the 
o verse e rs must set them to labour.'*'' 

** Sir Francis Harvey, at the summer assizes at Cambridge, 
An. 1629, did deliver it, that the justices of peace (especially 
out of their sessions), were not to meddle either with the re^ 
tnoving, or settling, of any poor^ but only of rogues J* 

Carew, in his " Survey of Cornwall," published soon after 
the accession of James I., and dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
speaks of the last Vagrant Act of Queen Elizabeth*, as Uie 
*^ late most beneficial statute ;"t cuid King James, in one of 
his speeches to parliament, says, ** Look to the houses of cor- 
rection ; remember that in the time of Chief Justice Popham, 
there was not a wandering beggar to be found in all Somer- 
setshire, being his native country." % 

Dalton, in speaking of the ^'thriftlesse poore," divides 
them into five classes, and says, that for all of them the 

• Abore, p. t06. 

t Cftrew, Survey ofCormwaO, p. 185. ed. Lond 1811. 

t Uainet BArriiig;tan, OUervaUtms on ike mart Amnent SiaMm^ p. 536. On 
Uw tmr\j life of I'ophAm, C. J., in pftit iipent bj htm in the rocatiun of bighwaj- 
man, mkI on hit tcveritj m» m ** hanging judge,** »ee his life in Lunl l*iunpbeU*i 
/>cv« of Ike Ckie/Jmtiitea of Kmglami, vol I ch. Ti. Popham wan Chief Juaiicc 
fnim 1592, till hi* death in 1607. 
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mse of Correction is fittest; and he refers also to the 
rule of the Apostle, " That such as would not work should 
not eat" (2 Thes. iii. 10.); and adds that, " for overseers to 
sufier such persons (or any other persons, which can live of 
their labours or otherwise) to be chargeable to the towne, or 
to relieve suche, were a meanes to nourish them in their lewd- 
nesse or idlenesse which take it, and to rob others of relief 
that want it, to wrong those of their money that pay it, and 
to condemne them of oversight which dispose it."* 

It appears probable, however, that the proper carrying out 
of the provisions of this statute was greatly neglected, and 
that, for twenty, thirty, or forty years after its passing, there 
were many parishes in which no such poor-rates as it 
required to be laid were ever made at all ; it b even said 
that many poor people perished for wantt 
j It cannot be questioned that the statute of 43 Eliz. c 2. 
Contemplated the direct relief, by money or maintenance, 
of the impotent poor only ; and that the direction, as to the 
raising of a convenient stock, on which the able-bodied poor 
might be set to work, shows that neither money nor mainten- 
ance was to be bestowed on the able-bodied, except in return 
for labour. And it seems clear that, before the restoration of 
Charles IL, the unpaid annual oflScers, under whose care the 
poor were placed by the statute of Elizabeth, had not only 
failed to raise proper funds for relieving the impotent, but 
still more had neglected to carry out the parochial organisation 
of labour, which the statute contemplated. Able-bodied 
applicants for relief obtained some allowance in money, 
without being put to work at all. That this was the state of 
tilings in the interval between 1601 (43 Eliz. c. 2.) and 1662 
(14. Car. II. c. 12,), is manifest from the language of Sir 
Matthew Hale in the second chapter of his "Discourse touching 
Provision for the Poor," in which, after observing that the 
statute of Elizabeth makes two provisions, — 1. For the im- 
potent poor, that are not able to work ; 2. For those poor 
that are able to work, ^^ in reference to whom it gives power 

♦ Dalton, 77m? Countrey Justice^ p. 101. 
t Eden, State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 144. 
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to rmite stocks by rating the parishioners and setting the poor 
on work," he states in terms that there was a defect in the 
execution of the statute ; ** for let anj man look over most of 
the populous parishes in England; indeed, there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor, and it may be the 
same relief is also given in a narrow measure unto some 
others that have great families, and upon this they live 
miserably, and at best from hand to mouth ; and, if they 
cannot get work to make out their livelihood, they and their 
children set up a trade of begging at best But it is rare to 
9ee any provision of a stock in any parish for tlie relief of the 
poor.*** 

The author of " Greevous Grones for the Poore," pub- 
lished in 1622t, states that there had been no collection for 
the poor, ^ no not these seven yeares, in many parishes of 
this land, especiallie in countrie townes ; but many of those 
parishes tumeth forth their poore, yea, and their lustio 
labourers that will not worke, or for any misdemecnor want 
woike, to begge, filtch, and stcalc for their maintenance, so that 
the country is pittifuUy pestered with them ; yea, and the 
maimed souldiours that have ventured their lives, and lost 
tbeir limbes in our behalfe, are also thus requited ; for, when 
they return home to live by some labour in their natundl 
oountrey, though they can worke well in some kinde of 
labour, everie man sayeth, wee will not bee troubled with 
their service, but make other shifte for our businesse. So 
are they turned forth to travaile in idlenesse (the highway to 
hell), and seeke their meate uppon meares (as the proverbe 
goeth), with begging, filching, and stealing, for their main- 
tenance, untill the law bring them unto the fearfull end of 
banging.** The author of ** Stanleye*s Remedy,** who wrote 
in 1646, bears similar testimony.} '* The generall rule of all 
England is to whip and punish the wandring beggars, and to 
bnmde them according to the forme of the new statute, and 

* A Dimxmrm kmckimg PrmnakmM fit At Amt, written bj Sir Matthew lUle, 
KaL,bafl Lord Chi«rjitaic« of the King*! Bench : ed. London, 1716, c il p. 119. 
t Eden, Stan of At Poor, roL L p. 155. 
t Ibid. ToL i. p. 16S. 
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SO mark them with such a note of infamie, as they may be 
assured no man will set them on work ; and so^ many justices 
execute one branch of that good statute (which is the point of 
justice) ; but as for the point of charitie they leave undone, 
which is to provide houses and convenient places to set the 
poore to work, which ought to be done in equitie and justice, 
as well as the other." 

Sir Matthew Hale points out some undoubted defects of 
the original statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2., one of which is, that it 
/ gave no power to parish oflScers to purchase or hire any 
workhouse. This eminent judge proposed to remedy the 
omission by establishing workhouses as places in which labour 
should always be provided for the able-bodied indigent poor ; 
not to serve as a mere test of destitution, but rather amounting 
to an organisation of labour by the State, which, as he imagined, 
would be productive of the greatest benefit to the whole of 
society. Neither phalansth^e, nor atelier national^ have held out 
brighter prospects, in the eyes of modern enthusiasts, than 
Sir Matthew Hale beheld in his own scheme of the organi- 
sation of labour, by incorporating workhouses, and making 
ample provision that the State should always supply the 
means of labour to all those who could not find it for them- 
selves. 

He sets down in his treatise, some of the ** very many and 
great benefits that would come by this method." A subjoined 
extract will show the author's sanguine expectation that great 
social advantages would ensue from the adoption of his plan.* 

♦ "1. By incorporating of these workliouses, which are the beat kind of hos- 
pitals, charitable minded persons would have, as it were, a pillar wherennto to 
fasten their charity, which would prevent many difficulties in the faithful admi- 
nistration thereof, and would invite benefactors. 2. Whereas hospitals provide 
for some few poor impotent people, this would prevent poverty, and in a little 
tract of time bring up hundreds to be able to gain their livelihoods. 3. Whereas 
in that state that things are, populousness, which is the greatest blessing a 
kingdom can have, becomes the burden of the kingdom, by breeding up whole 
races and families, and successive generations in a mere trade of idleness, 
thieving, begging, and a barbarous kind of life, which must in time prodi* 
giously increase and overgrow the whole face of the kingdom, and eat out the 
heart of it. This course, within one seven years, alters the whole state of this 
disorder, and brings people and their children after them into a regular, orderly, 
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Bat soander views on the subject of the real use and 
advantage of workhouses soon spread, and, after the erection 
of such buildings under numerous local acts, in various cities 
and populous towns, during the interval between the reigns 
of Charles 11. and George L, the public statute, called Sir 
Edward KnatchbuU's Act, was passed in 1722 (9 Geo. I. c. 7.), 
giving authority to parish oiRcers to purchase or hire work- 
houses in which they might employ all poor persons ; and it 
was declared, that persons refusing to be maintained in them 
were not entitled to relief. The workhouse therefore, in 
1 722, became strictly a test of destitution, which parish officers 
might always apply before giving relief. 

The neglect fully to carry out the provision of the statute 
of Elizabeth, during the interval between 1601 and 1662, 
would be likely to produce a considerable difference in the 
burden of pauperism in different parts of the country. 
Probably the parishes which gave relief in money, without 
exercising a very vigilant care in scrutinising the actual 
destitution in each case, would be likely to suffer much more 
from pauperism than such as applied the disagreeable test of 
requiring labour by every able-bodied applicant, in return for 
the relief bestowed on him. Thus, neglect in the adminis- 
tration of this statute produced evils corresponding to those 
which followed from a like neglect in the administration of 



and indttschoQi conrsG of life, which will be m nmtoral to them a» now idlenett, 
•nd begging, and thieving i*. 4. Bj this roeana the wealth of the nation will 
be increaaed, mannfarturcii advanced, and every body put into a capacity of 
eating his own bread ; for upon what imaginable accoant can we think, that we 
•hotdd not be af alile to improve our popolousneM to our wealth, af well at 
Holland, and Flanders and BarbadoeiK if we had but their indostry and orderly 
management. 5. By thii meant there would toon be an improvement of the 
several manafactorut of the kingdom, both for the necettary contumptioa of the 
kingdom, and fur exportation ; whereby our trade outward would exceed our 
trade inward, which outward trade it the batit and foundation of all our 
trade faiward ; and the excets and overballance of our trade outwant, to our 
trade inward, it the only meant not only to keep our money at home, but to 
irain an increaws of money, and so advance the true tntrintick wealth of the 
kingdom.** Lord Campbell {LitxM of the Chief Justict*, vol i. p. &SS.) advertt 
to the pamplilct which Sir Matthew Hale had written ** in ignorance of the 
elemenu of piUitical economy, and amiably led away by communitt doctrinea." 



/ 
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the Vagrant Act, passed shortly before the end of Elizabeth's 
reign.* Lord Coke informs us that, on the making of this 
last mentioned statute, ''and a good space after, whilest 
justices of peace and other officers were diligent and in- 
dustrious, there was not a rogue to be seen in any part of 
England ; but when justices and other officers became tepidiy 
or trepidi, rogues swarmed againe."! 

* Above, p. 206. f Lord Coke, Second Irutitute^ p. 729. 
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CHAP- VIII. 

•TAT17TB or CBARLE& JL FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE POOR. 

CM qnel fiato ^ ipirid mali, 
Di qua* di tt, di giik di fu gli mena: 
NttUa qiermiua ^ eooforu mmi. 
Nob che di posa, mm di minor pena. — Damts. 

So hilher, thither, npward, downward driren. 

Like evil fpirita, in the tempest's blast, 
To them relief nor settlement is giren. 

Nor hope, that this remoTe will be the last. 

The origin of a great part of those evils which the poor laws 
have entailed cm the conntrj, is to bo found in the statute 
passed about two years after the restoration of Charles IL, 
and in the 1 4th year of his constructive reign. This statute 
gave an arbitrary power of removing a poor man from the 
place of his residence, to what is called the place of his 
settlement ; and thus again adopted a principle which had 
met with a long trial in the i*eigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, and was finally rejected by the statute under 
which the poor had now been relieved for more than sixty 
veart. 

The recital of this statute, passed in 1662, is diffuse in ex- 
planation of alleged grounds for its enactment The number 
of the poor, throughout England and Wales, is stated to have 
increased, and to be '' very great and exceeding burdensome, 
being occasioned by reason of some defects in the law con- 
cerning the settling of the poor, and for want of a due pro- 
vision of the regulations of relief and employment in such 
parishes or places where they are legally settled, which doth 
enforce many to turn incorrigible rogues, and others to |>erish 
fur want** This recital involves two historical facts, and one 
legislatorial conjecture. The two facts are, 1st, That from 
neglect of the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, many 

Q 
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poor people had been enforced to turn incorrigible rogues, 
and others to perish for want : 2nd, That the number of the 
poor had greatly increased. The conjecture is. That the evil 
described was, in part, due to some " defects in the law con- 
cerning the settling of the poor," and, in part only, to the 
neglect to carry out the statute of Elizabeth. 

It is highly probable that the whole grievance complained 
of, arose from the neglect conscientiously and strictly to 
administer the statute of Elizabeth; and the best remedy 
would, in all likelihood, have been found, in enforcing the 
then existing law, and certainly is not found in the statute of 
14 Charles 11. c. 12. 

Only a few years ago, we saw, even under the superintend- 
ence and control of a Central Board (constantly endea- 
vouring to prevent any gross mal-administration of relief to 
the poor), that a temporary want of proper vigilance and dis- 
crimination in administering that relief, aided by other ac- 
cidents, very rapidly produced an alarming increase in the 
number of the vagrant poor. In 1847 and 1848, the evil 
was general, and *^ no part of the country was exempt from 
the infliction." * Vagrancy had suddenly become a plague 
which could scarcely be exaggerated. " The vagrants," says 
a poor law inspector f, " are described by the relieving officers 
and masters of workhouses as coming in hordes towards 
evening, asking for food and lodging as a right. They are 
said to be dirty, ragged, and abusive. They circulate in 
rounds of from thirty to fifty miles radius. They live by 
begging and vagabondage. They have no intention of ever 
doing a turn of work. They use the workhouse as their inn, 
avoiding any, where the discipline is troublesome, or ad- 
ministration of relief difficult." " They roam about in bands 
consisting of large numbers of women and children, to whom 
it is almost impossible to refuse relief, and from whom it is 
difficult to exact any work. The men belonging to them 
often have money, and remain outside the workhouse, sleep* 

* First Annual Report of the Poor I^aw Board, 1848, pp. 5, 6. 
j Captain Robinson, R. N., Report on the Counties of Surrey and Sussex, 
dlted July, 1848, p. 86. of Reports to the Poor Law Board, &c 1850. 
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ing, at this season, in the open air, and sending their women 
and children into the house for food and shelter." "The 
extraordinary number of the applicants almost precludes any 
examination into their case ; and except where the relieving 
officers have been persons of great firmness and nerve, the 
abuse has been permitted to extend to a most alarming 
height" ** 771^ whole matter is well wartliy of the attention o 
the UffislatureJ" 

Happily, no act of parliament was passed I An excellent 
Minute of the Poor Law Board, dated Aug. 4. 1848, prepared 
by the late Mr. Charles Duller, pointed out and explained that 
a sound and vigilant discrimination in resi^cct of the objects 
of relief, and the steady " refusal of aid to all who are not as- 
certained to be in a state of destitution, are obviously the 
most effectual remedies against the increase of vagrancy and 
mendicancy." This minute was communicated to Boards of 
Guardians in the summer of 1848, and the adoption of its 
advice was at once followed by a great diminution of the 
number of vagrant poor applying for relief.* 

The legislature of Charles II., instead of confining itself to 
the task of thus providing a simple and efiicacious remedy for 
a temporary grievance, by improving the administration of 
the relief given under the statute of Elizabeth, devised and 
established a new and stringent code of pauper legislation con- 
taining an arbitrary and unjust law of settlement and removal, 
the effects of which have been felt down lo the present day. I 

At the time of the restoration of Charles II., a period of 
more dian half a century had passed since the enactment of 
the great statute of Elizabeth ; and during the whole of that 
|)eriod, the only complaint respecting the law which apiJears 
to have been made was, that it was not in all places suffi- 
ciently acted on ; that parishes were slow and reluctant to 
|>erform their duty of making proper provision for the relief 

• Socfrtu! Annual Il<'p<jrt of the Poor Ijiw Boaril, 1S49, p. 11. •'Tlic re- 
rommcndationa of this minute were verj gencrallj adopted, the con»e<{uenre c«f 
whteh wo A marked doi*rcaM of the number of rainraacs applying fur relief. It 
wiQ be Doiiced that the number rclicTed on ttie 1ft July, 1S48, before the Uaning 
of the minute, was 13,714, but the number rehered in July, 1S49, wai only 
5662, being a decrease of S052, or 58*7 per rent.** 
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of their poor. No one, either in parliament or out of parlia- 
ment, proposed to repeal that statute ; and we may be sure 
that a compulsory law, imposing a direct tax, such as the 
poor-rate is, would not have been submitted to by the landed 
interest of England, silently, and without any attempt to get 
rid of it or to amend it, had it not been thought just, and 
found to work well. The governments of James L, of Charles L, 
and of Cromwell, equally acquiesced in the Elizabethan poor 
law. The owners of real estate, by whom in substance, the 
poor-rate, ujader jhestetute 6f Elizabeth, has drcrbeen borne*, 
were probably as little likely to remain silenfj\mder any sup- 
posed grievance, in the seventeenth century, as they prove 
themselves to be in the nineteenth. 

Political events which preceded the restoration of Charles II., 
render it highly probable that an efficient administration of a 
vagrant law was then called for. A temporary evil seems to 
have led to the passing of this permanent measure, and that 
temporary evil seems, even from the recital of the statute, to 
have consisted, in neglect to provide relief in some parishes, 
and to administer it in others, under the statute of Elizabeth. 

The price of wheat at the time of the passing of the statute 
of 14 Charles II., and for some years previously, deserves to 
be noticed. 
Year. 

1654 ... - 

1655 .... 

1656 .... 

1657 .... 

1658 .... 

1659 .... 

1660 .... 

1661 - - . . 

1662 .... 

* The power, which the statute was held to give, of assessing inhabitants in 
respect of their visible personal property, locallj situated within the parish, 
must always hare been inconveiiient, and, except in a small class of places, 
impracticable to act on. 
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This steady increase in the price of wheat for so many 
continuous jears^ undoubtedly would not be accompanied by 
any equal rise in the wages of labour, and great distress 
would be felt by the poorer classes. Hence, an increase of 
pauperism from this temporary cause, probably made the 
landowners imeasy; and led them to seek relief in the 
arbitrary experiment of the statute. So hard is the wisdom 
of abstaining from l^slation, and so easy is it for those who 
wield an almost absolute power, to apply an ill-contrived and 
inadequate remedy to an evil, the pressure of which is se- 
verely felt, though its cause may not be understood. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that the new statute was 
solely the work of the landowners of the day, and was 
adopted exclusively^ on a mis{aken view of their own in- 
terests. The first parliament of the Restoration was not 
likely to be greatly swayed by any strong sense of right or 
justice, or to be prevented from disregarding the welfare of 
the poor and destitute members of the community.* It was 
easy for such a parliament to adopt the pernicious idea of 
reverting to a principle which had received an ample trial, 
and had been found injurious, and rejected, so long before.! 
This was done by restricting a man's labour to a single parish, 
and so restoring, as nearly as could be effected, that relation 

^ In endearoiirin); to McerUin the motiret for this ret rograde legislatioii, it 
•hoiUd be remembered that in the time of Jtmes L, it had been proposed to 
commote the feudal scnrices (bjr which Unds were held from the time of the 
Oioqncst to that of the CommonwealthX for a monejr pajinent, to be made by 
the landowner to the Crown { bat it was reserved to Charles IL to adopt the 
ahf 4ition in (art of these serTice& This had been already effected by Cromwell, 
and Charles IL received in exchange for them, from the same parliament which 
pasted this statute for removal of the poor, a tax, levied, not on the lands from 
which it ought in justice to have issued, but on the industry and commerce of 
the Cdontrr. The hereditary excise duty, on various articles of general con- 
sumption, was granted by the landowners to the Crown in lieu of all these ser- 
riccs ; and thus landed estates were relieved from a permanent heavy charge, 
by the levying of a new and perpetual tax on every consumer throughout the 
kingdom. When injustice such as this towards the whole industry and com- 
merce of England, could be committed by Charles II. and his first parliament, 
the observation in the text is justified. 

t Above, pp. 193, 194. 206. 

Q9 
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which had existed, in a bygone and barbarous age, between 
the mere land and the labourer who renders it productive. 

The statute of Charles II. enacts, " that whereas, by reason 
of some defects in the law, poor people are not reairamed from 
going from one pariah to another y and, therefore, do endeavour 
to settle themselves in those parishes where there is the beat 
stocky the largest commons and wastes to build cottages, and 
the most woods for them to bum and destroy, and when they 
have consumed it then to another parish, and at last become 
rogues and vagabonds, to the great discouragement of parishes 
to provide stocks, where it is liable to be devoured by strangers ; 
be it therefore enacted, — that it shall and may be lawful, 
upon the complaint of churchwardens or overseers, within 
forty days after any such person coming to settle in any tene« 
ment under the yearly value of lOi., for any two justices of 
the peace — of the division where any person Ukelg to be 
chargeable shall come to inhabit, by their warrant, to remove 
and convey such person or persons to such parish where he 
or they were last legally settled, either as a nattve, householder, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at 
the least." 

Little consideration of the jumble of recital and enact- 
ment which constitutes this main provision of the statute of 
Charles II. is needed, to satisfy any one that it is founded on 
hypotheses which, if true in the reign of King Charles, are so 
no longer in that of Queen Victoria. 

Before adverting to the several grievances, which the 
statute was intended to redress, it may be observed that 
a house worth lOL a year in 1662, the occupation of which is 
the sole protection against the arbitrary power of the parish 
officer to interfere with any man's liberty, would be worth 
about 50/. a year of our present currency ; and that the 
labouring classes do not usually occupy houses worth as 
much as 10^ a year, even at the present day.* The statute 

• Rents are a good deal higher in large towns than in the country ; yet in 
1847 there were nearly 17,000 houses in I^eeds worth less than 10^ a year each, 
and only 6269 worth more. Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee on the 
Law of Settlement and Removal, 1847 (4253, 4254, and 4255.). 
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was, therefore, nearly as great a restriction on the free 
circulation of mere labour, as it would have been if its ban 
had been pronounced against all who had not 100^ a year of 
real estate. 

The first grievance recited, as a ground for the enactment, 
is, that men endeavour to settle themselves where there is 
the best " stock." Probably the "stock" alluded to is the stock 
of materials to work up, provided under the statute of Eliza- 
beth. Now, whatever danger and difficulty there is found in 
organising labour by the State, there can be no doubt that 
as soon as the opportunity of honest labour is furnished, 
whether by parish officers, or by any other employer of 
labour, the poor man does nothing more than is natural and 
reasonable, in migrating from the place where he cannot 
obtain work, to the place where he can obtain it. His mi- 
gration seems to have been merely to such places as offered 
him the prospect of employment, from parishes, the overseers 
of which neglected to do so ; and hard indeed would it be, 
if the poor man, who can only live by his labour, should 
not be allowed to remove to the place where he can find 
labour to live by. 

Perhaps the recital of the statute might, with equal truth, 
have been differently worded, and have alleged, that whereas 
the neglect by overseers, to carry out the statute of Eliza^ 
both, had compelled i>oor persons to leave their own parishes, 
and to seek, in other parishes, for overseers who obeyed the 
law ; and that, as a remedy for the evil, some additional pro- 
vision ought to be made for compelling all overseers to |)er- 
form their statutory duties, and so forth. 

Commons and wastes are spoken of, and the legislature is 
anxious, in 1662, to protect them from intrusion ; in 1851, 
they have long since been enclosed, and, for the most part, 
are no longer to be seen as commons and wastes. The 
burning and destruction of ** woods " has also ceased to call, 
if it ever called, for special legislation directed solely against 
the indigent i>oor ; and although incendiaries have been found 
in England, during the last twenty or thirty years, yet they 

Q 4 
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have Hot been foand specially among parish paupers ; and no 
one has ever imagined that daring the last half century^ the 
power of removing a pauper to his place of settlement^ has 
been of any use in preventing the commission of these acts of 
** burning and destruction." 

It was a little hard, even when the statute of Charles II. 
passed, that the merely indigent poor should be punished, 
by liability to removal, because the country possessed no 
adequate police for repressing crime : but, at the present day, 
there is an efficient police in every county in which it has 
been thought fit to adopt the provisions of the law by esta- 
blishing one, and we need not continue to punish the inno- 
cent pauper for the offences of the guilty misdemeanant. 

Moreover, under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
the country has gained, at least, some approach to uniformity 
in the administration of relief to the poor. The guardians of 
the poor in every union raise whatever funds are needed, 
and the whole of what is raised is equally administered under 
the orders and control of the same central authority, the Poor 
Law Board. If by '* stock," in the statute of Charles IL, 
were merely meant the fund for the relief of the poor, it is 
plain, that the suggestion of the legislature is no l<»iger ap- 
plicable to the conditions under which relief, by boards of 
guardians, under the supervision of a central authority, is 
now bestowed. 

There is no doubt that, before 1834, the poor, in many 
instances, were accustomed, and had been led, in part 
by the vicious administration of relief under the statute 
of Elizabeth, in part by the necessary effect of the 
statute of Charles IL, to look for parish relief as their abso- 
lute and sole patrimony; as entitling them to increase and 
multiply at their own pleasure, and at the expense of their 
more provident and richer neighbours. In those days, the 
character of the parish, from which the poor were entitled 
to receive this their inheritance of relief, made a great dif- 
ference in its value. The provision for the poor, and the mode 
of dealing with them, varied greatly in different parishes ;but 
no one has yet dreamed that since 1834, in the eyes of those 
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who maj be in need of relief, one union board, or union 
workhoufle, is very much more attractive than another. 

It may safely be alleged, that all the very special induce- 
ments, which appear to have influenced the Restoration 
Parliament, in imposing these most injurious and unjust 
restrictions on the free circulation of labour, long since ceased 
to exist ; so that if there ever existed any reasonable ground 
or justification for passing such a statute, it exists no longer. 

By this statute, however, fetters are imposed on the labourer, 
under which his race has suffered for five or six generations. 
The free exercise of his industry is denied him ; he once 
more becomes adscriptua glebce, and from the chain which 
binds him to the spot where he was born, or otherwise 
became settled, he can only free himself by performing some^ 
statutory condition, which shall rivet on him similar bond^ 
in another place. Man, only nominally free, again become^ 
the mere slave of the land, and the agricultural labourer ha^ 
hardly had a better place assigned him, in the political anc^ 
social organisation of England, for ike last two centuries, than 
that which he possessed, throughout the greater part of 
Europe, during ^e feudal age.* The name of serf or villein 
has, it is true, fallen into disuse ; but the spirit of serfdom 
and villenage has been preserved, by the legislation of 
Charles II., the practical effect of which, from the very first, \ 
has been to retain every labouring man within the parish 
where accident may have given him awsettlement. The serf 
or villein of feudal barbarism, effectually acquired his freedom 

* From the age of Consundne, Uie oofamyi, though nominally /ret, like the y 
Mftlrd parishioner of oar pauper code, reallj existed in a serfdom, that was little 
better than slavery itself . he was srnws lerrcr, bound for ever to the Und on 
which he was bom. Erery able-bodied beggar had a place uf icttlement as- 
signed to him, where he was to cuUiTate the land : so in our law of settlement, 
rrery man who has to ask an oreneer of the parish of his residence for a loaf of 
brrsd, or a shilling, is at once liable to remoral to any distant part of the king* 
dum, where, by dcriration fttim any ancestor, or by any act of his own, he may 
be ** teulcd.** Moreover, a mere residence of forty days in any of the characters 
specifled in the itatate of Charles 11^ impreased this character of the ancient 
•rrfdom. Dk Lmft tmaekt UAeiyem was the familiar rule of what may be called 
•rrfdom by Mtdammt in the feudal law. 8ee Hertius, Dt Hamimibma FmprnM, 
lit. a, 3., and Loysel, imaiitmtet Comtmmiiin, Mr. t c. xxi. 
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if, escaping from the bondage of his original settlement, he re- 
sided for a year and a day within the walls of a town * ; but 
no term of mere residence, even if it endured from generation 
to generation, could, under the statute of Charles II., destroy 
the poor man's liability to removal to the original place of 
his derivative settlement. 

No attempt to mitigate or qualify the eiFect of this legisla- 
tion appears to have been made, until after the revolution of 
1688.t During the long period of misgovemment by the 
two brothers of the Stuart race, the necessary evil of the 
law of settlement and removal, its tendency to injure every 
labourer in the country by restricting the exercise of his in- 
dustry, and arbitrarily interfering with his personal freedom, 
remained in full operation. 

* Above, p. 164. Houard, Traits sur les CouhtmeB Angto-Normamdeg, tom. ii 
p. 389. Coke on Littleton, p. 137. b. Brnssel, Umige de Fiefs, p. 903. De 
Lauridre, Glogsaire du Droit Franfois, v. Bourgeois de parcours. 

f An act of James II. (1 Jac. IL c. 17.) had merely renred and oontiniied 
the statute of Charles IL 
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PAUPCKISM reOM THB REIGN OP CHARLES If. TILL THE END OW 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

JEtM punentnro, pejor avu, tulit 

Not nequiorei, mox daturot 

Pktigeniein vitiodorem. Horace. 

In the interval between the reign of Charles 11. and the end 
of the seventeenth centnry, the pauperism of England appears 
to have increased greatly ; and it frequently found a place in 
royal speeches to parliament, as well as in discussions at the 
council board, and in provisions of the legislature. Among 
other eminent names of those whose attention was attracted 
to the condition of the poor, and the state of the poor law, 
under William IIL, is found that of the celebrated JjoixSL 
LjjSJffi: his views were embodied in a Report from the 
Board of Trade, of which he was a member, to the Lords 
Justices of the kingdom. This Report bears ample testimony 
to the increase of pauperism, under the law of settlement and 
removal, which had been in force during the two preceding 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. ** The multiplying of 
the poor, and the increase of the tax foi; their maintenance,** 
says Locke, in his Report of the year 1696, ** is so general 
an observation and complaint, that it cannot be doubted of, 
nor has it been only since the last war that the evil has 
come upon us ; it has been a growing burden on the kingdom 
these many years ; and the tico last reigns felt the increcue of 
it as tcell as the present^ He observes, that ** the evil has 
proceeded neither from scarcity of provisions, nor from want 
of employment for the poor; since God has blessed these 
times with plenty not less than the former.** He concludes 
tliat the growth of the poor could only be caused by ** the 
relaxation of discipline and corruption of manners.** * 

• Clt^a by Rlcn, State of the Poor, vol. I pp. 244. 245. 
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In the session of parliament next after this Report was 
presented, the speech from the throne contained the following 
passage: — "I think it would be happy if some effectual 
expedient could be found for employing the poor, which 
might tend to the increase of our manufactures as well as 
remove a heavy burden from the people." This suggestion^ 
however, led to no result; and in the next session, William III., 
in addressing his parliament, again adverted to the poor law : 
— " The increase of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom ; and their loose and idle life does in some measure 
contribute to that depravation of manners, which is complained 
of, I fear with too much reason. Whether the grounds of 
this evil be from defects in the laws already made, or in the 
execution of them, deserves your consideration." The king's 
suggestion seems not to have been acted on, or noticed ; and 
in the following session he again recurred to the subject : — 
** If you can find proper means of setting the poor at work, 
you will ease yourselves of a very great burden, and at the 
same time add so many useful hands to be employed in our 
manufactures and other public occasions."* We need not 
wonder that William III. should not have known enough 
of political economy to be aware, that for the State to under- 
take to find work for such of its citizens as may be unable 
to find it for themselves, is going a little beyond its proper 
duty and province. The statute of Elizabeth having sanc- 
tioned the principle of finding every one in work, who could 
not find himself, these speeches of William III. seem rather 
to show the then opinion, that the statute of Elizabeth 
worked well, but was imperfectly carried out 

It is highly probable that the neglect to carry out the 
statute of Elizabeth, would be as great, after the passing of 
the statute of Charles II., as we have already seen that it 
': was, during the earlier part of the century. And it seems 
/ certain that the pauperism of England greatly increased in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. A statute passed 
in 1691, speaks of the rates for the poor as being ** daily 

♦ Eden, Slate of tU PooTy vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 
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increased;*** and in a pamphlet, published at Exeter in 1698, 
entitled, ** Bread for the Poor,**t ^^ i^ stated, in a kind of 
introduction, that the charge of maintaining the poor of the 
county of Devon **i8 most-wheres double within twenty 
years past, and like to double again in a short time.** 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
annual produce of the poor-rate of England and Wales, is 
estimated to have been from 600,0002. to 840,0002., which 
was probably bestowed on 250,000 to 300,000 persons, that 
b, on between 1 in 20 and 1 in 24 of the then population. 

That it was absolutely necessary to introduce some miti* 
gation into the law of settlement and removal, seems to have 
been admitted early in the reign of William III. A statute 
passed in 1692 (3 W. & M. c 11.), indicates that the law 
of Charles IL had been found unduly to restrict the cir- 
culation of labour. Several new heads of settlement were 
created, each of which would have the eiFect of making a 
forty days' residence, under the conditions defined by the 
statute, a protection against that very removal which the 
statute of Charles IL had authorised. Forty days* residence, 
and payment of a tax, as a rated tax-payer, in the parish, 
and the executing a public annual office for a year, were 
added to the catalogue of the heads of settlement But, on 
the other hand, the acquisition of a settlement was impeded 
by various provisions ; among others by one, that the forty 
days of residence should, in numerous cases, be counted from 
the publication of a notice to be delivered to the parish 
officers. Under such a state of law it is manifest that no 
working man could ordinarily have a chance of acquiring a 
settlement, except with the full consent of the parish officers. 

One of the clauses of this statute shows, by a recital, the 
existence of administrative abuse, which probably called for 
much more effectual redress than it met with, and must have 
served to suggest to reflecting minds how great is tlie danger 
of abuse to which the administration of any poor law, and 
most of all one confided to irresponsible annual officers, must 

• 9 w. & M. c. n.i. u. 

t Eden, rol. I pp. S4S-9. ; Itagflct» LiCtor sir. p. 165. 
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necessarily be liable. The recital referred to shows that the 
money of ratepayers was misapplied by overseers, ** chiefly 
for their own private ends;" and that the overseers, **by 
reason of their unlimited power," could give relief ** to what 
persons and number they thought fit ; " by which means, as 
the statute informs us, the rates of the poor were daily 
increased. All that was done to remedy this evil was, by 
requiring overseers to keep a register of the names of persons 
relieved, **with the day and year when they were first 
admitted to have relief, and the occasion which brought them 
to that necessity ; " provision being also made for a revision, 
once a year, of this register, by the parishioners in vestry, 
and relief being limited to persons on the register, unless 
" by authority under the hand of one justice of peace residing 
within or near the parish, or by order of justices in quarter 
sessions." This concluding provision, introducing justices of 
peace to aid in the administration of relief in each particular 
case, ultimately proved a great evil, and was finally abrogated 
in 1834. 

Five years later, a second statute of King William (8 & 
9 Will. III. c. 30.) was passed ; the recital of which shows 
incontrovertibly, how injurious the statute of Charles II. had 
proved in its influence on the distribution of labour. The 
language of this recital is remarkable : ** Forasmuch," says 
the legislature, **as many poor persons, chargeable to the 
parish, township, or place where they live, merely for want 
of work, would, in any other place, where sufficient employ- 
ment is to be had, maintain themselves and families without 
being burthensome to any parish, township, or place ; " but, 
*'they are for the most part confined to live in their oum 
parishes, townships, or places, and not permitted to inhabit else^ 
where, though their labour is wanted in many other places, 
where the increase of manufactures would employ more 
hands." Having thus clearly stated the existence of a great 
and crying evil, the legislature proceeds to provide a small 
and most inadequate remedy. 

The puny enactment ushered in by this ample preamble is, 
that if any person should bring a certificate from the parish 
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where he was last legally settled, subscribed by the charch- 
wardens and overseers, and allowed bj two justices, every 
parish should be obUgtd to receive him, and he should not 
be removable merely upon account of his being likely to 
become chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable. 

It is remarkable that the injury, both to the poor, and to 
the rest of the community, arising from the law of settlement 
and removal, should be so solemnly recognised, and that yet, 
no more vigorous attempt should be made to redress it The 
parish of settlement is put under no obligation whatever, in 
any case, of giving any such certificate as is thus elsewhere 
to protect from removaL The parish officers may give or 
refuse, as they think fit If the settled inhabitant, who needed 
such certificate, had been authorised by the statute to require 
its delivery to him by the overseer, such a provision might 
have caused some relaxation in the parochial imprisonment of 
the working classes: but as the law remained, under the 
Certificate Act, it amounted to this, that no working man 
could leave his parish of settlement for the purpose of 
exercising his industry elsewhere, without a passport, called a 
certificate, which passport the overseer was authorised, at his 
own mere caprice, to give or withhold. 

It is difficult to discover any rational ground for the 
continuance, by the legislature in William IIL*s time, of 
the arbitrary power of removal by parish officers. One 
would have thought that, when the necessity of qualifying 
the practical effect of the statute of Charles II. was under- 
stood, and avowed, and acted on, actual destitution, and a 
claim on the parish funds, would at once have been made the 
necessary condition of each removal. 

Dr. Bum has observed, that " there is somewhat of hard- 
ship in this matter of certificates, by putting it into the power 
of a parish officer to imprison a man, as it were, for life, how- 
ever inconvenient it may be for him to continue at that place 
where he has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a 
settlement, or whatever advantage he may propose to himself 
by living ebewhere.^ 
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Tlie injustice c£ lesTing: it at the option of the parish 
offices to refuse such a certificate as would prevent the poor 
man finom being lemored till actoallj chargeable, was pointed 
out and urged cm the consideration of the public, a century 
ago*, br a member of the House of Commons, who appears 
to hare laboured eamestlr, but in vain, both in Parliament 
\ and in print, to reform the poor law. 

\ The system of cartificates» though at times considered, and 

\ though seeming J int^ided, as some slight mitigation of the 

\ rigour of the pauper code, appears in truth, to have done 

\ little more than increase the power of parish officers over the 

poor. 

But this small contingent of freedom which the statute 
permitted each ** churchwarden stem, or kingly overseer," 
to bestow on the poor labourer, by granting him a certificate, 
was accompanied by other provisions calculated to embitter 
the bread of poverty. One enactment was, that every person 
receiving relief in a parish, should wear a badge, consisting 
of a large roman P. on the right sleeve of his uppermost 
garment, ** in an open and visible manner," on pain of having 
his allowance withdrawn, or of being imprisoned, and kept to 
hard labour, and whipt ; and even the overseer who relieved 
unbadged paupers, was subjected to a penalty.f 

The late Mr. Sydney Smith speaks of treatment sometimes 
bestowed on inmates of gaols, in terms which may be well 
applied to this indiscriminate badging of the poor. Substitute 
the word " workhouse" for ** prison," and his words become, 

* Haj's Remarks on the Poor Law Question, quoted by Eden, State of the 
PocTy Tol. i. p. 296. 

t See Dean Swift's Works, voL tu. p. 574. " On giving Badges to the Poor," 
and ** Considerations about maintaining the poor,** showing certainly that a 
scheme of badging the poor, was not very likely to be effectual. About the 
y«ar 1839. in several union workhouses in England and Wales, single women, 
mothers of children, or pregnant, were compelled to wear a dress of a peculiar 
oolour« as a mark of disgrace : but the practice was at once repressed, by a 
UUUUI9 of the poor law commissioners : Sixth Annual Report, p. 98. With the 
bti4$it^ of the poor of the eighteenth century in England, we may contrast the 
uriMUiut>Qt of the class of Poveri vergognosi, at Rome, as described by Bishop 
Morichiui^ iu hia work, Dtgf Istituti di pubblica Caritd, etc. in Roma, and with 
t^ 4uuhyr pcovisioii in Holland. 
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** The substance of this way of thinking is, that when a fel- 
low-creature is in the frying-pan^ there is no harm in pushing 
him into the fire; that a little more misery, a little more 
infamy, a few more links^ are of no sort of consequence in a 
workhotue life. If this monstrous style of reasoning extended 
to hospitals as well as workhouses^ there would be no harm in 
breaking the small bone of a man^s leg, because the large one 
was fractured ; or in peppering with small shot, a person who 
was wounded with a cannon balL" * 

Various provisions are contained in the same statute, re- 
specting the trial at quarter sessions, of appeab against orders 
of removaL The statute of Charles II. had given the appeal 
to quarter sessions. Specific legislation was now needed for 
the costs of such appeals. The antagonism of interest be- 
tween parishes, crealed by the statute of Charles II., with its 
various heads of settlement, had already produced a very 
natural result in the firuitful and expensive crop of parochial 
litigation, of which the annual growth, subject to considerable 
variations, has continued down to our own timcf 

As if to aggravate the hardship to the poor, and to increase 
the expense to the litigating parishes, the powers of removal 
and of appeal were so given, that as soon as the ex parte order 
of justices was made, the poor man and his family were in- 
stantly removed to the parish of his alleged settlement, which, 
upon so receiving the pauper, bec4une entitled to appeal. 
This parish, if successful in quashing the order on appeal, 
obtained from justices of the coimty into which the pro- 
visional removal had been made, a sort of retrograde order ; 
and, thereupon, they re-removed the pauper to the place from 
which he had been removed to them. Even when an order 
was quashed, on appeal, for any technical slip or informality, 
all this oppressive and expensive procedure took place before 
the parish ofiicers, who originally removed the pauper, could 

• Sjdnej Smith'i Worki, roL u, p. 205. 

t The expeDdttoro of poor-rate in thif ttngle mmtt^ of Utigmtkm recpectiny 
•cttlemeDU, amoonted to be t ween S00,000t and SOO.OOOt per annum, dnriag 
manj jean after the peace in 1815. Since the paning of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, in 18S4, the amoant thns expended yearij, on the arerage, haa been 
leai than 100,0(KV. 

R 
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commence a second attempt to obtain a valid order of 
removal. 

/It must be owned, that but little was done during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, to amend the poor 
ylaw as constituted by the statute of Elizabeth, and that of 
/ Charles 11. The legislation of the reign of WiUiam IIL con- 
i tains, in its recitals and enactments, first, a recognition of the 
/ great liability to abuse of the provisions for the poor, under the 
J statute of Elizabeth ; secondly, an equally distinct recognition 
I of the injurious influence of the statute of Charles IL on the 
distribution of labour ; and lastly, some most insufficient pro- 
visions for redressing the grievances which were so clearly 
recognised. 

When the remedy applied was so inadequate, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the symptoms of the disease were 
soon aggravated. Bishop Burnet, writing under Queen Anne, 
expresses a wish for the law of settlement and removal being 
** well reviewed, if not entirely taken away.'" * 

* Burnet^ Hithrp qfku Own Times^ tol. tL Conchisioii, {k SIS. ed. OxfOTd, 

1823. 
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CHAP. X- 

THR PAUFKRI8M AND POOR LAWS OF SNOLAND DURINO THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTUBT. 

D fami k menire qoe U BAtioo s'eiindiit, q«e Um» lolent mienx nonrrii, mieoz 
r^cai, mieiix logbM ; qtte tow aient phui 6/% •eciiril^ daat lew ffiitt^mffi. plus 
d*£fpeimiicQi dans leur axtmr ; fiwt que toof eafin troayent, dana leor partici- 
pation k U ricbe«e croteAnte, on motif noayean de bicnrdUance mataeUa. — 
SmovDL 

Thb incretae of [MUiperism which followed tho passing of 
the statute of Charies IL, seems to have continued till some 
time after the accession of Greorge I. Abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the law, arising in part from the power given to 
justices of the peace to order relief, and to make certain 
allowances, were beginning to be felt at the vcrj commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and were noticed by parlia- 
ment in the year 1722. It seems that the annual outlay in 
relief of the poor before the accession of George L, had 
reached the laxge sum of one million sterling. 

That a great part of this outlay was expended in the relief 
of abU-bixUed poor, cannot be doubted. In the year 1704, Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth introduced into Parliament a bill 
which must have originated in a desire to render productive 
the labour of able-bodied paupers, then nudntainod in idleness 
by the contributions of ratepayers. The object of this pro- 
posed l^^lation, was a complete organisation of labour, by 
establishing great parochial manufactories, and raising capital 
by poor-rates, in order to carry on, in each such manufactory, 
a trade, in which paupers might be employed as labourers. 
The wild scheme met with the complete approbation of the 
House of Commons, and was passed there with great ap- 
plause, but was rejected by the other House. While this 
bill was before the Commons, the celebrated De Foe pub- 
lished an address to Parliament, entitled, ** Giving Alms no 

B 2 
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Charity," in which is contained much that, if attended to, 
miffht have saved the House of Commons the discredit of 
having passed such a bill. 

Among the topics which De Foe urges, is one which has 
seldom, if ever, been attended to : that prevention of pauper- 
ism should rather be sought after, than its cure ; and that 
" the erection of parochial manufactures, in order to parcel 
out work to every door, would be ruinous to the manufactu- 
rers themselves ; would turn thousands of families out of 
their employments; and would take the bread out of the 
mouths of diligent and industrious families, to feed vagrants, 
thieves, and beggars, who ought much rather to be compelled, 
by legal methods, to seek that work which it is plain is to be 
had." The improvidence and drunkenness peculiar to the 
uneducated and neglected poor, form a prominent topic of his 
address. He says, " I can give an incredible number of ex- 
amples in my own knowledge, among our labouring poor. I 
once paid six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least 10«., and some 30«. for work, and have seen them go 
with it directly to the ale-house, lie there till Monday, spend 
it every penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a 
farthing of it to their families, though all of them had wives 
and children. From hence comes poverty, parish charges, 
and beggary. If ever one of these wretches falls sick, all 
they would ask, is a pass to the parish they lived at, and the 
wife and children to the door a-begging." 
, About this time it would seem, that the idea of doing 
i something towards educating the poor, obtained a share of 
i public attention. In 1714, the author of the "Fable of the 
. Bees," gave some reasons why the labouring classes should 
not be educated : and it must be owned that the country has, 
at least, escaped all evils, if there could have been any, likely 
to have resulted from providing, generally, for education ; for 
no such provision has been made. Mandeville says, " Going 
to school, in comparison to working, is idleness ; and the 
longer boys continue in this easy sort of life, the more unfit 
they will be, when grown up, for downright labour, both as to 
strength and inclination. Men who are to remain and end 
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their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painfcd station of life, 
the sooner they are pat upon it at first, the more patiently 
they ¥rill submit to it for ever after. — The poor have nothing 
to stir them up to labour, but their wants, wliich it is wisdom 
to relieve, but folly to cure. The maxim is not less calcu- 
lated for the real advantage of the poor, than it appears to 
be for the benefit of the rich. For, among the labouring 
people, those will ever be the least wretched as to themselves, 
as well as most useful to the public, that, being meanly born 
and bred, submit to the station they are in with cheerfulness ; 
and, contented that their children should succeed them in 
the same low condition, inure them from their infancy to 
labour and sulnmssion." What has been already said is u suf- 
ficient comment on doctrines such as these.* 

In 1722, we are informed, by the preamble of the statute 
of 9 Greo. L c. 7., '* An Act for amending the Laws relating 
to the Settlement, Employment, and Kelief of the Poor,'* 
that, under colour of the proviso contained in the statute 
of 3 & 4 W. & M. ell. 8. 11. t? many persons had applied 
to justioea of the peace, without the knowledge of any officers 
of the parish, ** and thereby, upon untrue suggestions, and 
sometimes upon false or frivolous pretences, have obtained 
relief, which hath greatly contributed to the increase of the 
pariik rate$;^ for remedy whereof it enacts, that no justice 
of the peace shall order relief to any poor person, until oath 
be made before such justice of some matter, which he shall 
judge to be a reasonable cause for such relief, and that the 
same perspn had applied for relief to the parish, and been 
refused. 

The evils of the jurisdiction now more distinctly conferred 
on justices of ordering relief, undoubtedly tende<l greatly 
to aggravate all the other evils of the i)oor laws, and con- 
tinned in active and general operation until the year 1834. 
The exercise of this power only served, during its entire 
continuance, to increase the amount of poor-rates, and to add 
to the demoralisation of the labouring classes ; and although a 

• Above, p. es. mud foUuwinj:. t Above, \\ 2rw*. 

R a 
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sort of privilege of a powerftd body in the state of Englandj 
it coiild no longer be maintained, after its effects we^ 
exposed by the Poor Law Inquiry of 1833. l v 

Another clause of the statute of 1722^ authorised parishes 
to purchase or hire, or unite in purchasing or hiring, a work- 
house, and to contract for the maintenance there of their poor ; 
and enacted, that any persons who should refuse to be lodged 
in such houses, should not be entitled to collection or relied 
This clause seems to hare had a beneficial effect in reducing 
the amount of yearly expenditure for relief of the poor. The 
purchase of workhouses enabled the parochial administration 
of the day to apply a reasonable test of destitution, and to 
limit their relief to worthier objects than in the early part of 
the century had begun to obtain it. Parochial accounts, pre- 
served by Sir Frederick Eden, show how great a diminution^ 
in the amount of poor-rate, in many parishes^ followed the 
passing of this statute. 

But workhouses alone cannot extinguish pauperism, or 
remove many of its causes ; and it may be observed, in con- 
nexion with the diminution in the amount of relief paid to the 
poor, between 1720 and 1750, that the average price of wheat, 
during the whole of that period, was greatly below 40«. a 
quarter. During the ten years from 1731 to 1740, it was 
XL 17«. Sj^d per quarter, and during the next ten years, it 
was only IL 13*. 9^d, per quarter.* The relief of the poor, 
in 1750, cost 689,97 R, or 2«. per head on the then popula- 
tion of the country : the same relief, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, at the very commencement of the century, seems to 
have amounted to a million a year.f 

Gilbert's Act, passed in 1783 (22 Geo. III. c 83.), and the 
allowance system, introduced in 1795, should both be enu- 
merated, as probably, in some degree, having contributed to 
tlie increased pauperism of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, both having had the same direct and necessary ten- 
dency, though in a different degree, to degrade the working 
man, and destroy in him any such principles of virtuous inde- 

• Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. L p. 420. ed. M*Culloch. 
t EdeD, State of the Poor, vol I p. 264. 
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|>enJence aiul honest industry as nature or accident might 
have instilled into his uneducated mind« Even Gilbert's Act, 
on its first passing, had a considerable effect in coinjiensating 
for previous carelessness and neglect to carry out the provi- 
sions of the statute of Elizabeth, and efft'cted some diminu- 
tion in tlie poor-rates of the places where it was adopted. 

The relief of the poor, which, in 1750, had cost only 
689,97 U, amounted, in 1776, to 1,530,800^: on the avenge 
of 1783-4-5, it attained to 2,004,239^; and in 1801, it was 
4,01 7,87 R A review of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, makes it clear, that increase of the pauperism of 
England, even exceeded, in its proportion, the increase of 
national wealth which took place in the same jieriod. 

At the commencement of this half century, began a change 
in the condition of the country, which, in its nature, is de- 
serving of a very attentive consideration, but which it is not 
necessary, at this moment, to dwell on, further than to point 
out that it was accompanied, during the greater part of its 
continuance, by an uniform increase of pauperism. The 
American war, the wars with France, on extensive increase 
of the British dominion in the East, and a vast accumulation 
of wealth during the whole period from 1750 to 1800, was 
accompanied by an ijicrease, till then unprecedented, in the 
destitution and misery of the great body of tlie labouring 
classes. 

Of all the evils wliich the labourer suffers, whether pro- 
ducinl by the law of settlement, or by any other law, few 
can be com{iarod, in magnitude, with those arising from his 
want of decent and convenient house-room. Uis present 
condition, in the middle of the nineteentli century, in this 
respect, will be considered in a future chapter. It is now 
proposed to indicate briefly, by a few contem{iorary witnesses, 
both what that condition must have been, during the latter 
ludf* of the last century, and how it arose. 

Before calling forward these witnesses, it may be observed, 
tliat the law of settlement and removal of 1662, would neces- 
i^rily make all landowners desire, that the birth or nniidence, 
which might confer a settlement, and thereby create a 

a 4 
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perpetual burden on their land, should occur in an j neigh- 
bouring parish, rather than in their own. Hence arose 
a tendency to clear estates of the cottages in which agri- 
cultural labourers, employed on such estates, would naturally 
reside, and to drive such labourers to seek for places of resi- 
dence elsewhere, travelling, daily, as far as might be needful^ 
to their work. It is undoubted that the law of settlement 
created this tendency to pull down cottages, and grievously 
restricted the cottage accommodation of the poor. It is even 
considered by many writers, that the difficulty and want of 
decent cottage accommodation, thus created, in agricultural 
districts, was such as to have been a material check on mar- 
riage, among the labouring classes, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The more miserable and degraded 
the class of labourers were rendered by the want of a decent 
residence, the less powerful would such a check be ; and 
its eflFect, as a check on marriage (the only good tendency, 
perhaps, that it ever had), must have been completely neu- 
tralised by the allowance system, which was adopted in 1795, 
even if such a check had any substantial influence down to 
that period. 

It seems hardly possible to deny or question that the law 
of settlement and removal has had a most injurious eflect on 
the health, morality, and comfort of the whole labouring 
population, by holding out to the owners of parishes an 
inducement to diminish the amount of cottage accommodation 
within their parochial boundaries, and to draw from neigh- 
bouring districts even the daily supply of labour needed to 
cultivate their lands. We shall see hereafter*, how great the 
sufierings of the poor have been, and still are, in consequence 
of this abuse, by the proprietors of parishes, of the legal rights 
of property, and of this neglect of moral duties co-extensive 
with those rights. The effect must have begun to be felt soon 
after the passing of the statute of Charles IL, and was gene- 
rally prevalent in the middle of the last century. Dr. Bum's 
testimony, in his " History of the Poor Laws," published in 

* Post, Chapter XIV. 
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1764, is conclusive as to this palpable consequence of the law 
of settlement " In practice, the office of an overseer of the 
poor seems to be understood to be this : to keep an extraordi- 
nary look-out to prevent persons coming to inhabit, without 
certificates, and to fly to justices to remove them ; and if a 
man brings a certificate, then to caution all the inhabitants 
not to let him a farm of lOL a year, and to take care to keep 
him out of all parish offices. — To pull down cottages; to 
drivt out 08 many inhabitants^ and admit as few, as possibly they 
can ; that isy to depopulate the parish, in order to lessen the poor^ 
raU."" • 

Mr. Young, in ** The Farmer's Letters to the People of 
England,'' mentions the destruction of cottages, and complains 
of the efiect of the law of settlement in bringing it about 
*' It is too much the interest of a parish, both landlords and 
tenants, to decrease the cottages in it, and, above all, to 
prevent their increase, that, in a process of time, habitations 
are extremely difficult to be procured, — and this conduct is 
found so conducive to easing the rates, that it universally 
gives rise to an open war against cottages. — Nay, how often 
do gentlemen who have possessions in a parish, where such 
cottages come to sale, purchase them, and immediately erase 
them from the ground, that they may never become the nests, 
as they are called, of beggars^ brats ; by which means their 
tenants are not so burthened in their rates, and, of course, 
their farms let the better: for the rates are considered as 
much by tenants as the rent of a new farm. In this manner 
cottages are the peqietual objects of parish jealousy."! In* 
crease in the size of estates and farms, and a corresponding 
diminution in the number of landowners and occupiers, seems 
to have been a leading characteristic of the agricultural 
economy of England, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

In a pamphlet, entitled " Thoughts on the Cause of the 

* Bum, Tke llUioiy of the Poor Laws, p. SU. It U only as ihi« ihcct i» psMtng 
throagh th« pmt (in JuiuAij, 1852% thu I fint oliuin a tight of thif book. 

t TKt Farmers LetUrM to Uu PttipU </ Emglami, ^^ 2«^ 2^9. 2nd fd. «▼'>. 
liondon, 1768. 
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Increase of the Poor," published in 1787*, it is said that the 
burden of the poor-rate arises " from the absorption of smaller 
farms in greater, and by depriving a poor labourer of a 
portion of land round his cottage." Goldsmith, in his *^ De- 
serted Village," gives earlier and immortal testimony, to what 
his own eyes bad probably witnessed, as well in England as 
in his native country : 

The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a q>ace that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lakes, his park*8 extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. — f 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green — % : 
Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside. 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? § 

Small proprietors who cultivated their own fields, and 
formed so striking a characteristic of the English nation 
in the age of Fortescue ||, had been greatly reduced during 
the two following centuries, but still there were numbered in 
England, in the seventeenth century, not less than ^' 160,000 
proprietors, who, with their families, made up more than a 

* Buggies, Hiatory of the Poor, Letter XXV. p. 32. 

f So in Imperial Home : in Quintilian, Declam. xiiL, a small landowner says, 
** Nee ab initio vicinus divitis fui : pares circa me habitavere domini, et frequent 
tibua villis concors vicinia panros limites coluit." lb. " Quod cives pasccbat, 
nunc divitis unius hortiu est'* 

X lb. Tostquam proximos quosque revcUendo tenuinos ager locupletis 
latins inundavit : sdquatas solo uilke, et excisa ^patria sacra.'* 

§ lb. *' Quid agimus inquam ? Undiqne vaUo divitiarum clausi sumus. Hinc 
hortuli locupletis, hinc arva, inde Tineta, hinc saltus, nuUus terras datur exitus." 
Such exile as clearances have since produced on so grand a scale, both in the 
Scottish Highlands and in Ireland, is also desqjbed by Goldsmith, and is 
mentioned, with a remarkable similarity of expression, in the prose of the 
Latin writer: 

** Good heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day 
That caird them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last/* 

".£quatse solo villae, et excisa patria sacra, et cum conjugibus parvisque 
libcris, respectantea patrium larem, migraveront veteres coloni : et Isstce solitudiiiis 
indiscreta unitas facta est.'* 

II Above, p. 168. 
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seventh part of the whole population, and derived their 
subsistence from their little freehold farms. *** It has beeii 
couiputedy that the number of persons who then occupied ^ 
their own land was greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others, f This class of proprietors has \h 
long been diminishing; their most rapid pn^ress towards f 
extinction, probably occurred towards the latter half of the / / 
eighteenth century. The wealth of the country continued / 
greatly to increase, while the number of those among whomi 
it was distributed seems to have thus constantly diminished^ 
The analogy of all this to what occurred in ancient Bome is 
obvious. 

Sir Frederick Eklen, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century^, speaks of the ^'impossibility of procuring habi- 
tations,"^ as the greatest difficulty under which the poor 
laboured: and, mentioning the repeal, by 15 Geo. IIL c 32., 
of tlie statute of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of 
cottages unless four acres of land were laid to each cottage, he 
addsy truly enough, '' there does not seem to bo much danger, 
at present, of cottages becoming too numerous.'^ 

The want of cottage accoounodation for labourers, forced 
itsi'lf on the notice of the magistrates of Uampsliire, in 1795, 
in consequence of an inquiry under an order made at their 
Epiphany sessions of that year. The justices who inquired 
rc|x)rted$, among other things, that '' it would much improve 
the condition of labourers, if cottages were multiplied and 
ilisiiersed about the estates where they labour, with small 
pieces of ground annexed for their own proper cultivation 
and advantage ; by which the loss of time, and the actual 
labour of going to and from work at a distance, would be 
saved from such fruitless waste, to be employed in the fruitful 
cultivation of such pieces of ground.^ | A contemporary 

* MAcmnUy, Higtory qfEnglaml, rol. I p. 394. f n>id. 

t Eden, State of the Ihnr, roL I p. 361. 

§ Repon on the Imiuiiy into the General 8utc of the l\ior, inntttatcd bj 
cjnlcr of the U«t Rpipitonj Quatut SeMioni for IlnnipshirQ. rublitbctl by 
Ytmni;, AtuuiU of A^rimlimrt, vuL xxv. pp. 349 — 398. 

g liepon, p. 25S. 
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Lony tells us^ at the same time^ that '^the condition 
of the poor was every day made more wretched than ever, 
although the rates, from the late and present scarcity, were 
most rapidly increasing."* 

In a tract published in the year 1800, it is stated, that a 
very great quantity of land had been taken from under the 
plough and thrown into pasture, and that '^ the reduction in 
the number of farms in England would scarce be credited, 
was not th6 fact, unfortunately, too well proved. Not one 
county in the kingdom has more than half the number it 
formerly had ; most counties are reduced to one-third ; and 
one county in particular has not the fourth part of the number 
it had a few years ago."t 

Such are some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
pauperism of England during the eighteenth century. 

But the manifest injury to all classes of the community 
from the poor man's liability to removal, under the act of 
Charles II., whenever an overseer thought him even Wcely 
to become chargeable, continued, in all its severity, to dis- 
grace the statute book. The overseer's power, arbitrarily to 
refuse a certificate f, was never qualified. The overseer's 
authority, in this respect, has been of slight moment to the 
poor since the year 1195, for a statute was then passed, 
under which actual chargeability to the removing parish was. 
justly made a necessary condition, on which alone any order 
of removal could be granted §; and thereupon certificates 
became practically useless. The statute efiecting this tardy 
improvement and mitigation of the law, very distinctly cha- 
racterises the principle of the previous legislation, and its 
effect on the rights and happiness of the poor. 

Its language is, " Whereas many industrious poor persons, 
chargeable to the parish, township, or place where they live, 

♦ Rev. J. Hewlett, on the 30th November, 1795, in Toung's AimaU of Agri- 
culture, vol. xxv. p. 602. 

t Brooke, The True Cause of our Present Distress for Provisions, p. 6. 
London, 1800. 

% Above, p. 239. 

§ 35 Geo. ni. c. 101. The provision for badging the poor was also repealed 
in the same year, 1795. 
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merely from want of work there, would, in any other place, 
where sufficient employment is to be had, maintain them- 
selves and families without being burthensome to any parish, 
township, or place ; and such poor persons are^ for the most 
jHirty compelled to live in their awn parishes, totnuhips^ or places, 
and are not permitted to inhabit eUeirhere, under pretence that 
they are likely to become chargeable to the parish, township, 
or place, into which they go for the purpose of getting 
employment, although the labour of such poor persons might, 
in many instances, be very beneficial to such parish, town- 
ship, or place.*' 

The description given by the legislature*, nearly a century 
l)eforc this act passed, of the injurious consequences of the 
statute of Charles II., was much the same as that which 
is hero exhibited.! 

What a contrast is there between this recital of the act of 
1795, and that of the statute of Charles II. Then it was 
declared to be a great defect in the law, that poor people were 
not restrained from going out of one parish into another. Now 
the defect is, that the poor are compelled to Uve in their owi^ 
parishes, and are not permitted to inhabit elsewhere. 

A reference to the political history, as well as to the social 
condition, of England in 1795, will probably give a reason- 
able explanation of the passing, at that moment, of the statute 
35 Geo. IIL c 101., in so far as it mitigates the cmel^ and 

* In the praunble to the lUL 8 li 9 Will HL c sa, pMMd in 1697, and 
•et out atwre, p. 238. 

t The tune itatatev 35 Geo. IIL c. 101., mitigAted another practical g^rieraaee 
of the poor, under the itjaute of Charlet IL A common came of dcelitatfoo 
being bodily lickneM, it freqnentlj happened that orden of remoral wei^ 
obtained, and (ai the itatate 35 Goo. IIL c. 101. t. S. infonni ni) *'poQr 
penons were often removed, or pannd to the pUce of their lettlement, during 
the time of thi'ir ttckncM, to <A« great damger of their live* :** the act therefore 
gare the power of toipending the execution of orden of remoral, in the caae of 
poor pertunn, whoee tickneet rcn<lered it dangerooi for them to be remored. 
The taoio act alao defined new conditions of litigation between pariihee refpect* 
ing thcee snitpended orders, and the amount of coeu of relief which might be 
incnrre<l under them. It if impotiible to modify anjr aboie of thii tettlement 
and remoTAl law, without affecting pecuniary intererta of the hoitile and belli* 
gerent diithcta, into which it diridea the whole oonntry. 
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the parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident violation 
of natural liberty and justice. The common people of 
England, however, so jealous of their liberty, bnt, like the 
common people of most other countries, never rightly under- 
standing wherein it consists, have now, for more than a 
century together, suffered themselves to be exposed to this 
oppi-ession ¥rithout a remedy. Though men of reflection, too, 
have sometimes complained of the law of settlements, as a 
public grievance; yet it has never been the object of any 
general popular clamour, such as that against general war- 
rants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was 
not likely to occasion any general oppression. There is scarce 
a poor man in England, of forty years of age, I will venture 
to say, who has not, in some part of life, felt himself most 
cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of settlements."* 
'' Break do^-n the exclusive privileges of corporations, and 
repexd the Statute of Apprenticeship, both which are really 
encroachments upon natucaUiberty, and add to those the 
repeal of the law of settlements, so that a poor workman, 
when thro\*Ti out of employment, either in one trade or in 
one place, may seek for it in another trade or in another 
place, without the fear, either of a prosecution, or of a re- 
moval.*' t 

The doctrine of the great and excellent Turgot, agrees 
with that of Adam Smith. The celebrated edict, by which cor- 
porate privileges were abolished in France, under Louis XVI., 
is prefaced by a solemn declaration, that labour is^ the 
poor maa'aproj^erty^ thatno property is more sacred, and 
that neither time nor authority can sanction the violation of 
his right, (roely to dispose of this, his only resource. X 

• SmUh. Wwltk (/NaUmM, yoL L p. 194. t ed. Edinb. IS17. 

t Wealih ofSaHtmB, roL it p. 2S4. ; ed. Edinb. IS17. 

X Turj^ Smr la Suppntakm des JtamtdtM, ** Dieo en donnant i ITiomme 
dea betotni, en loi rendant nffcwtre la reaioarce da traTail, a fiut da droit de 
travailler la propria de toot bomme, et cecte proprictt* eet la premiere, la plot 
•acrets la plot impreacripcible dca umtet." Tbc decree (Edit da Roi, portant 
iopprcanon des jorandee, donn^ an mob de Ferricr 1776), if giren in Tnrgot, 
(EmrtM^ torn, rtil p. 390^ and conmencee as foUowi : ** Lonii, par grace de 
Dien. etc Nous derooi k tons noe ngeu de leor a«iirer la joniwiBce pleine ct 
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i Two centuries sufficed to emancipate the middle classes^ 
: and especially inhabitants of towns^ from the unjust re- 
, strictions^ in the employment of their industry, to which cor- 
porate privileges subjected them. The Statute of Apprentice- 
ship, passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was repealed 
early in the nineteenth century *, and no longer impedes the 
skilled workman from exercising his art or mystery, when and 
as he may see fit ; but the poor labourer, in ruder forms of 
industry, still suffers under the legislation of a by-gone age. 

enti^re de leurs droits; nous devons surtout cette protection i oette daase 
d*hommes, qui n'ayant de propriety que leur travail et leur industrie, ont antant 
plus le besoin et le droit d'employer dans toute leur etendue les senles ressources 
qu*ils aient pour subsister. Nous avons vu avec peine les atteintes mnltipliees 
qu*ont donn6 k ce droit naturel et commun, des institutions, andennes k la 
T^t4, mais que ni le terns ni Tautorite qui semblent les ayoir consacr^es n'ont 
pu legitimer.** 
* It was repealed by 54 Geo. IH c. 96. 
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CHAP. XL 

PAUPERlSIl AKD POOR LAWS OP KNOLAKD, FSOM 1800 TO 1634. 

Omne in pnecipUi vidum itetit : ntere Telia» 
Tutot [Muide siouii — Jutsxau 

TiiK whole interval between the commenceineiit of the present 
century, and the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
in 1834, is marked, in the history of our poor, by a continuous .^ 
increase of pauperism. This increase was in part produced 
by the systematic abuse and disregard of the provisions of the 
statute of Elizabeth, and in part, by the operation of the law ^ \ 
of settlement and removaL The labourer, looking on liis * 
parish as the place to which, under the latter statute, he was 
bound, was led, by abuses in the administration of relief, to 
regard that same parish as bound to him, by a bond still more , 
indissoluble than that of his own serfdom. True it was, that 
he could not prudently leave his parish and seek for work 
elsewhere, but that parish did much, as if to prevent all desire 
to leave it, by opening as wide as possible the portals of public 
supixjrt for all settled parishioners ; and even undertaking to 
pay each of them a yearly income, accurately adjusted to the 
extent of liis necessities : increasing from year to year, witli 
the increase of his family, and increasing from week to week, 
with any increase in the price of com. The slave on a West 
India plantation, was not more completely deprived of every 
incenti^ tojrudence ; and although, on the one hand, the 
English agricultural labourer could not hope ever to mend his 
condition, yet, on the other, he was released from all fear of 
materially injuring himself by any prodigality or misconduct 
of which he might be guilty. 

This alliance system, as it was called, and which has been \ 
already alluded to as introduced in 1795, was first formally 
sanctioned by resolutions of the justices of poace^ in Berkshire, 

8 
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and soon became general throughout the country. The reso- 
lutions of the Berkshire magistrates were adopted "at a 
general meeting of tlie justices of this county, together with 
several discreet persons assembled by public advertisement, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of May, 1795, at the Pelican Inn, in 
Speei^hamlandj^ pursuance of an order of the last Court of 
GenerSTJuarter Sessions), for the purpose of rating hus- 
bandry wages by the day or week, if then approved of.*' 

These resolutions were as follows : " 1. That the present 
state of the poor does require further assistance than has been 
generally given them. 2. That it is not expedient for the 
magistrates to grant that assistance by regulating the wages of 
day labourers, according to tlie directions of the statutes of 
the 5th Elizabeth, and 1st James ; but the magistrates very 
earnestly recommend to the farmers and others throughout 
the county, to increase the pay of their labourers in proportion 
to the present price of provisions ; and i^reeable thereto, the 
magistrates now present have unanimously resolved, that they 
will, in their several divisions, make the following calculations 
{and allowances, for the relief of all poor and industrious men, 
and their families, who, to the satisfaction of the justices of 
their parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for their own 
support and maintenance ; that is to say, when the gallon loaf 
of seconds flour, weighing 8lbs. lloz., shall cost 1«., then 
every poor and industrious man shall have for his own 
support Ss. weekly, either procured by his own, or his family's 
labour, or an allowance from tlie poor-rates; and for the 
support of his wife, and every other of his family, l«.6c/. 
When the gallon loaf shall cost 1«. 6 J., then every poor and 
industrious man shall have 45. weekly for his own support, 
and Is, lOd. for the support of every other of his family. 
And so in proportion, as the price of bread rises or falls, (that 
is to say,) Sd. to the man, and Id. to every other of his family, 
on every Id. which the loaf rises above U." 

On the 20th of February, 1834, the Commissioners for In- 
quiry into the administration and practical operation of the 
Poor Laws, made the Report to which frequent reference has 
been made in the previous pages, and which sufliciently shows 
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what had been the condition of England, in respect of its pau- 
jK'risni, during the previous part of the present century. It 
apj)ears from that Report, and the other folio volumes of evi- 
dence • on which it was founded, that in the greater part of 
the districts throughout which a most extensive and elabo- 
rate examination was then made, the fund provided under 
the statute of Elizabeth (and thereby directed to be em- 
ployed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief 
of the im|)otent), "was applied to purposes opposed to the 
letter, and still more opposed to the spirit, of that Law, and 
destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and 
to the welfare of all." f 

Throughout the whole mass of evidence collected by the 
Commissioners, it is easy to discern ample proof, that, inde- 
|>on(lently of all the glaring abuses in the administration of 
relief, under the statute of Elizabeth (which abuses might 
easily be prevented, by amending the mere machinery of ad- 
ministration), the law of settlement and removal had largely 
contributed towards bringing about the evils then so justly 
complained of, and felt to be unendurable. Several of the 
more intelligent witnesses examined, expressed opinions wholly 
adverse to the law of settlement and removal. 

When we shall come to consider, in a future chapter, the 
necessity of a complete abolition of that law, some of the prin- 
cipal evils, to which it gives rise, as they pervade the agricul- 
tural counties of England, must be stated. Such evils, as 
they have revived, and now exist, in 1851, are, to a great 
extent, identical with those described by witnesses under the \ v 
inrjuiry of 1833 ; and it is clear that a great part of the very 
abuses which led to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, and which, at the same time, led so many persons to 
think Uiat tlie law of settlement and removal ought to bo 

* Connsting of, Ift^ one rolmne of Reports of AnisUnt Commiiiioneri ; Snd, 
two rolamci of Aniwert to Town Qoerics ; Snl, fuur Yolumct of Aniwcrt to 
Uurmi Qucric*. 

t RciKMt, p. 8. 
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repealed, or greatly reformed, still exist to show the present 
necessity of such repeal or reform. 

So far respecting the pauperism of the period from 1800 
to 1834. The progress of poor law legislation, during the 
same interval, is very trifling. One most injudicious proviw 
sion was made in 1815, extending the mischievous powef 
already adverted to*, and so long exercised by justices of peace) 
By the statute 55 George III. c. 137., it was provided, th^t 
any justice or justices of the peace, may order relief to 
given to poor persons, at their own homes, for any period nojtj 
exceeding three months ; and that two or more justices majW 
make a further order for relief, for any period not exceeding 
six months, and so on from time to time, as occasion should 
require : and such justices might order the discontinuance of 
such relief. This provision, like many others in poor law 
legislation, had a very different effect from that which its 
framers must have anticipated. The evidence taken before 
the various committees who subsequently investigated the 
subject, showed plainly enough the extremely injurious result 
which arose from this power, and perhaps a little considera- 
tion might have enabled the collective wisdom of the nation 
to foresee the inevitable result of such an act of legislation. 

All tlie mitigation which the law of settlement and re- 
moval underwent between the years 1800 and 1834, so far as 
its substantial evils are concerned, is hardly worthy of notice, 
although those evils were constantly felt, and almost as con- 
stantly evidenced, by a never-failing series of statutory regu- 
lations, and raodiflcations of existing rights and liabilities of 
parishes. The wisdom of Parliament was sometimes em- 
ployed in devising and amending mere forms of procedure ; 
more frequently in defining anew the conditions on which 
this annexation of the poor man, by the bond of an arbitrary 
settlement, to a particular parish, should be effected. The 
changes thus introduced, invariably imposed further restric- 
tions on the acquisition of settlements, and usually gave rise 
to a good deal of litigation. Settlement by renting a tene- 

♦ Above, pp. 238. 245. 
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mcnt, may be mentioned as one of the greater heads of this 
small legislation. The statate of Charles II., required a 
residence of forty days only. In 1819, this arbitrary term of 
forty days was changed into an equally arbitrary term of one 
year, and in order to acquire such a settlement, subsequent 
to 2nd July, 1819, various additional conditions were to be 
fulfilled.* But, as if in a pious horror of uniformity of law, 
the old settlement by forty days' residence, prior to the 2nd 
July, 1819, was to be preserved, as to all settlements then 
a^^quired. Subsequent statutes, passed on 22nd June, 1825t, 
on 31st March, 1831 {, and on 14th August, 1834 §, imposed 
still further restrictions on tlie acquisition of a settlement by 
renting a tenement, each statute defining tlie settlement for 
the future only, and leaving all the previous heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement, unintcrfered with. Hence it 
has followed, that since the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, there are no less than five distinct heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement alone. 

In a former chapter, the indefensible injustice of removing 
a man, by warrant, from his place of residence, to some dis- 
tant part of the kingdom, and then trying the question, whether 
he ought to have been removed or not, has been adverted to.| 
Three diffcri*nt attempts appear to have been made between 
1(502 and 1850, to obviate this scandal: but, like most other 
]MM)r law grievances and abuses, it long bore " a charmed 
life^ and each of the two first attempts to destroy it entirely 
failed. The first of them was made in 1819, by bill brought 
into the House of Commons, and rejected. ^ The second was 
made in the lleiwrt of February, 1834 ••, by tlie Commis- 



• 59 0«a III. f. 50. f 6 Geo. IV. c. 57. 

t I Will IV. CIS. f 4 & 5 WUI. IV. c 7d. 

I AlHive, pp. 241, S4S. ^ Sco the next Dole. 

** Ilepcirtuf 1854, p.194. ** We foftber recommcmUtluU iiulead of tbepnwent 
ni*Mlc of find remoTing the pauper, and then inquiring whether the remoirAl wu 
InwfuL, the inqairj thoald precede the removal We find thin meamre in a hill 
hnMight into the llooM of Commons in 1S19, and printed in the PaHiamentarj 
V^lKn of that jear, No. 21 1. That bill cmpowen the joitico, who shall order a 
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sioners, whose advice the legislature did not adopt ; for, in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of the same year, it was merely 
provided (4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. s. 79.), that no poor "person 
should be removed under any order, until twenty-one days 
after a notice in writing of his being chargeable, should have 
been sent to the overseers of the parish, to whom such order 
should be directed ; " and, in effect, a power was thereby given 
to every parish, of exercising an option, and appealing against 
an order, either before its execution, by the removal of the 
paupers, or after such removal. 

Paupers, therefore, continued to be dragged across the 
country under orders of removal, before the legal right to 
remove them was contested on appeal ; and it was not till 
the year 1849 *, that a third attempt to put an end to the 
disgrace and scandal of so preposterous a procedure, was 
made and succeeded. 

Another great cause of wholly unnecessary litigation re- 
specting settlements arose, and still continues to arise, under 
the statute of Charles II., as follows. On an appeal, appel- 
lants answer the settlement acquired in their own parish, 
by proving a subsequent settlement to have been gained 
elsewhere. Now the law, in such a case, might easily have 

removal, to suspend its execution, and to forward (which might be effected 
through the post-office) a copy of the examination of the panper, and of the order 
of removal, to the overseers of the parish in which the pauper has been adjudged to 
be settled. It then enables parties, who think themselves aggrieved by the order, 
to appeal to the quarter sessions within twenty -eight days, and the sessions to decide 
on the question, as if the removal had actually taken place. In the absence of 
appeal, the order is to be conclusive. The expediency of this measure is so 
obvious, that it is difficult to account for its rejection in 1819, unless we are to 
believe a tradition, that it was defeated by a combination of persons interested 
in creating litigation and expense." 

♦ By 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31. s. 9., which provides that "no appeal shall be 
allowed against any order of removal, if notice of such appeal be not given, as 
required by law, within the space of twenty-one days after the notice of charge- 
ability shall have been sent ; " and gives a fuither time of fourteen days only, in 
the event of the aiipellant parish applying within the twenty- one days for a copy 
of the depositions on which the order was made. Tliis and other provisions 
of the act effected a useful small reform of the law, in the matter of parish 
appeals ; and relieved the Court of Qucen*s Bench from having to decide many 
tiilli::g points. 
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required tlie appellants to give notice of their intended 
answer, not only to the respondents, but to the third parish, 
by which, if the answer were true, the pauper ought to be 
maintained. Thus the real place of settlement would have 
been ascertained on such appeal. The law, however, has 
made no such provision. The appellant answers the printd 
facie case against him by proving a subsequent settlement, 
in a tliird parish, and the order is therefore quashed. The 
second deal of the cards of litigation next takes place, on a 
removal, by the defeated respondents, to this third place, in 
which the last settlement appears to have been acquired, 
and which now first hears of the claim on its funds. 
The third parish thinks fit to appeal, and a second appeal 
is therefore tried, in which the same question of settle- 
ment, in this third parish, now a litigant |)arty, is to be 
apiin decided. The quarter sessions, consisting, perhaps, of 
ditfl'rent justices from those who heard the former appeal, 
taking a diflerent view of the effect of the evidence adduced, 
decide that the subsequent settlement is noi proved.* The 

* It munc have happened to crcrj connad of mach experience at leaiionii to 
hare known innumcrmble inatAncea of fuch second remoTaU ; and when apfiealed 
a^itiitft. the/ are hj no rocana exempt from the ordinary uncertaintj of litifpi- 
tion. I have known a difTercnt view taken in two anch appcab aa are above 
described, even by the aame chiunnan. /<&, in the West Hiding, aoine yoara 
a;;o. removed a Urj^ family of paupcra to Cb/cvr/fy. Oi/rcrlqr ahowed, by way 
uf answer, on ap|ieal at the aeaaiona, that a aabacqaent aettlement, by renting a 
trtiemcnt worth lo/. a year, kad been gained in T%irtk in the North Riding. 
H<'rt*upan the order waa qnaahed, and ISe now removed to 7%iraA. Tlie caao 
of CaJrtrity againat IdU had been decided in January, and at the following 
July aea»k>na, ThirMA againal IdU came on to be heard. The reault of a AiU 
ronitidcration of the whole caae, al the July aeMdtma, led the Court tlien to 
dot idc tliat iho Hcttlement in TTkirak had not been gained. The aame chainnan 
of M*R»iona presided both in Januaiy and July, a man of excellent acnae and 
judgment, auffit ient legal knowle<lge, and, in every reapeet, moal competent lo 
the efficient dif*charge of all hi< judicial dutien. I believe that each decision waa 
right. A ctmrt must alwaya judge ** aectmdmm aUryaia et prvbala ** on the caae 
attuiUly before iL Had Thirak been compcUe<l to defend ttaelf on tlie Ant 
trial, the auppoaed lettlement there would not have been ancceaafully made out i 
and Calvcrlcy, the real place of aettlement, would have lieen flxctl with the 
|uu|K*r«. The ct«tK incurred in thia litigation, by tlio two auci^eaiful pariahea, 
riiherli-y and Tliimk, were very heavy. How much w4j» the outlay o( Idle« 
w hit h failed twice, I know noc I waa myaolf ooonael for the appellaiiu on each 
txtraaioo. 

a 4 
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legal result of the two appeals^ therefore^ is^ that of these 
three parishes, the innocent parish, as it is called, the only 
one parish in which admittedly the pauper is not settled, is 
to maintain him, and can never remove him again to either 
of the two parishes, in one or the other of which, admittedly, 
the pauper is settled. 

But it would exhaust my reader's patience, and waste his 
time, further to dwell on such minute details. There now 
exist throughout England great grievances, equally suffered 
by those who pay relief to the poor, and by those who 
receive it. Such grievances will be discussed in subsequent 
pages ; will probably be found to spread over a wide field for 
comprehensive legislation ; and will at least require a total 
repeal of the law of settlement and removal. 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE PAUPER LBOI8LATION OF THB TEAR 1834. 

Regemqne dedit, qui foedere oerto 
£t premere, et laxM icirec dare juvos hmbcnai. Viboil. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, is, and will ever 
remain, a most important step in the history of the pauperism 
and poor laws of England. Nevertheless, it was little more 
tlian an improvement in administrative machinery, and merely 
provided means of ensuring a due performance of that duty of 
relieving the poor, the neglect of which had been attended by 
great injury to all classes of the community. Parliament did 
little to cut away the root of those evils, which were glaring 
and admitted, and which no merely administrative change 
could remove. The most valuable part of the Report of 
the Commissioners is, perhaps, that which was least attended 
to by Parliament, and which shows the evils produced by the 
law of settlement and removal. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Poor Law Amendment 
Act did not adopt the judicious recommendation of the Com- 
missioners in respect of an extensive reform of that law. The 
Report had stated the opinion of the Commissioners, that (sub- 
ject to the obvious exception of persons bom in prisons, 
hospitals, and workhouses,) the settlement of every legitimate 
child, bom after the passing of the intended act, should 
follow that of the parents or surviving parent of such child, 
until such child should attain the ago of sixteen years, or the 
death of its surviving parent, and that, at the ago of sixteen^ 
or on the death of its surviving parent, such child should be 
considered as settled in the place in which it was bom.* This 
advice, if adopted, would have been a great simplifying of the 

* Kcporti folio editioii, (». 199. 
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law^ and would have conferred a great benefit on the com- 
munity. By the variety of successive statutory restrictions 
introduced into the law of settlement and removal, that law, 
by 1834, had greatly increased in complexity and uncertainty. 
Speaking of settlements, in a comparatively simple state of the 
statute law, Dr. Bum had said, in 1764, "It has been the 
work of an age to ascertain the law respecting them I ^ 

That good work, if accomplished in 1764, was certainly 
rendered of little use in the nineteenth century, when every 
session of parliament added something to the previous patch- 
work of arbitrary legislation. Our mixed state of social 
luxury and pauperism, perhaps, not unnaturally, led to many 
legislative provisions. " Comiptissima civitate, plurimse 
leges." But, notwithstanding the multifariousness of these 
laws, and of the evils produced by them, and many of which 
were pointed out by the Commissioners of 1833, the legis- 
lature, in 1834, did but little, either to simplify the law, or to 
remove the evils. This will probably be the inference of 
every one who compares the Report of the Commissioners of 
1833, with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. The 
legislature certainly did a great deal less than the Com- 
missioners thought absolutely necessary, to mitigate the evils 
of the law of settlement Attention was mainly given by the 
legislature, in the statute 4 & 5 Will. IV. c 76., to improve- 
ment in the mere administration of relief, to the organisation 
of the union boards, and to the control conferred on a central 
authority. One head of settlement alone was repealed, and 
trifling restrictions were imposed in respect of some others ; 
but the main and essential evils of the law of settlement and 
removal, were not substantially interfered with. 

Among many prominent evils of the law, to which the at- 
tention of the legislature was in vain invited by the Commis- 
sioners, were those flowing from settlement by apprentice- 
ship. Mere chance, in the first instance, often ascertained 
only by an expensive litigation, occurring forty or fifty years 
after the event in dispute, decides whether one parish or an- 
other is to keep a family, in which there is such an inheritance 
as a settlement by apprenticeship. The stat€ of the law, as it 
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still exists In 1852, is correctly set forth in the Report of the 
Ciiiuinission of 1833.* *' An apprentice is settled finally in 
the parish where he sleeps the last night in his condition of 
apprentice, provided ho has slept there, either continuously or 
at different times, though with intervals, even of years, for 
forty days in the whole. In the meantime he carries with 
him, wherever he goes, a contingent right of settlement, and 
may, in fact, gain as many settlements as there are periods of 
forty days in the period of his apprenticeship; each fresh 
settlement, suspending all the previous ones, subject to their 
revival, if his last night is spent in any parish, in which he 
has slept, as an apprentice, for thirty-nine days. Bitter com<- 
phiints are made of this grievance, by the ratepayers of towns 
having ports, or situated on the banks of navigable rivers. — 
And it is on absurdities like these that the question depends, 
whether parish A, or parish B, neither of which has any real 
connection with the pauper, neither of which could, by any 
vit^i lance, have prevented his acquiring a settlement, is to 
8up|)ort him and his family for ever. — To these evils must 
be added the perjury and falsehood which seem peculiarly 
incidental to these inquiries. — Settlements are claimed by 
hiring and service under masters who have long been dead, 
under apprenticeship when the indentures are lost or destroyed, 
by renting a tenement when houses have been pulled dowiu 
And Uicy are rebutted or supported by narratives of conversa- 
tions which occurred, perhaps, twenty years before, and which 
were not of a nature to dwell on the memories of those who 
proffer to report them." 

Some of tlie reasons for abolishing settlement by appren- 
ticeship, were again distinctly stated by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners many years ago in their annual Report '' Pauper 
boys and girls have often been apprenticed merely to get 
them a iiettlement in another parish, and without any reference 
U> the ability of the master to maintain or instruct them. A 
»|iecies of slavery of tiie worst kind is thus created. Needy 
{persons take the apprentices for the sake of the premiums, 

• Ueport, p(». SS, S9 91. 
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nominally to teach them a trade, really to employ them 
as mere drudges in household work."* 

The changes introduced into the law of settlement, by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, were, practically speaking, 
quite trifling, excepting that it prospectively repealed, but 
retrospectively preserved, settlement by hiring and service 
for a year.f The various objections to this head of settle- 
ment were so universally admitted, that it could not be 
wholly retained ; but the miserable half-measure of its merely 
prospective repeal, may be judged of by the fact that a large 
proportion of orders, even now, are made on alleged settle- 
ments by hiring and service prior to 1834. In 1841 no 
less than 2341 orders out of the 8412 of the year, were 
made on this single ground.} 

The wisdom of Parliament, therefore, provides for the 
removal of a grievance from some future race, but leaves the 
present and the next generation to endure all the evils which 
arise from the litigation of such questions. 

We now discuss the hiring and service of a father or 
mother; and in another quarter of a century, should the 
law of settlement and removal remain unaltered, the father 
will have become a grandfather, the mother a grandmother, 
and the hiring and service of grandfather or grandmother 
will be the turning point of an appeal at sessions. 

It may be supposed that the settlement by hiring and 
service, completed before the passing of the act, was pre- 
served on account of an imagined, but most mistaken analogy 
between a settlement and a right of property ; and there was 
once a time, as appears by the Law Reports, when judges 
used to speak of a settlement as a thing to be favoured in 
the law, and when they seemed to consider it not in its real 
light of a great restriction on natural liberty, but as a pecu- 

♦ Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, p. 50. On 
subsequent occasions, the same Commissioners have again expressed their un- 
favourable opinion of that state of servitude, which is created by the apprentice- 
ship of parish children. Eleventh Annual Report, 1845, p. 16. 

t 4 & 5 WiU. IV. c 76. s. 64. 

i Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 45. 
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liar privilege of the poor. The abolition of settlement hy 
hiring and service, and the various restrictions introduced 
in respect of the acquisition of other settlements, have, upon 
the whole, had a great effect in rendering it in all cases 
diificult, and in the vast majority of cases impossible, for any 
adult labourer ever now to acquire a settlement at all. 

If no further change should take place in the law, more 
and more will the question of settlement resolve itself, as it 
has already bogim to resolve itself, into one of pedigree, and 
into determining the locality of a father's or a grandfather's 
birth. 

The existing law of birth settlement is most absurd, and 
involves parishes in great uncertainty and expense. The 
absurdity consists in this : that any derivative settlement, 
from either parent, is held to prevent that of the proper place 
of birth from arising ; and, as the law now stands, any order 
for a pauper's removal to any birth settlement, whether his 
own or that of his father or mother, grandfather or grand- 
mother, may be quashed, on appeal, by showing the birth 
settlement of a more remote ancestor. The more remote 
the derivation of the settlement, the greater is the uncer- 
tainty and cost of proof. In the course of my experience, 
I have, on two occasions, known the settlement of a great- 
grandfather satisfactorily made out, on the trial of ap))eals 
against orders of removal ; but so made out with great diffi- 
culty, and at much ex{x*nse. 

It would seem that the whole title of '' derivative settle- 
ment,'* or ** settlement by parentage," which now occupies a 
large space in treatises on the poor laws, is founded on an 
unnecessary and erroneous construction of the statute of 
Charles II. ; but the error is one tliat was adopted more than 
a century ago, and cannot now bo rectified by anything less 
tlian an act of Parliament* 

* It hat alwajB appeared to me that the intention of the itatate of Charlet IL 
woqM hare been (t better carried out, if the Court of Kinf^'s Bench had not 
enfp-aAcd on it this monMrom excreaccnce of derivative •eitJement*. There ia 
D<jChing in the Hatote to indicate an intention of the legiaUaore to make a man 
removable to the place in whkh hit fitther or gnuuUalhcr wat bom : the re- 
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Obviously the place of a man^s settlement is no longer the 
place of his industrial residence ; and is likely enough to be 
a place in which he is an entire stranger. An agricultural 
labourer working, since 1834, under a yearly contract of 
hiring and service, from youth till old age, in the parish of 
his birth, will still be settled, at seventy years of age, in any 
extremity of the kingdom in which his father may have 
happened to be bom ; while, on the other hand, a mere child, 
if apprenticed by parish oflScers, and, as is very generally 
done, so apprenticed by them into a parish different from their 
own, would even now, in 1851, by forty days residence in 
such parish, acquire a settlement there*, and, in all likelihood, 

moval is to be, to the place, either of the man's own nadvity, or the place in 
which he m&y have resided for foHj days in some character specified in the 
statute. The words of the statute authorised removal ** to such parish where 
he or they were last legally settled, either as a native, householder, sojourner, 
apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at the least" The error of 
construction seems to have been conmiitted in consequence of an attempt made, 
by order of removal, to separate the unemancipated child from its parent The 
Court thereupon held, that the parent's birth, or other settlement, was trans- 
mitted, as an inheritance, to his unemancipated child ; instead of merely hold- 
ing, as it would seem they ought to have done, that although irremovable fix>m 
the parent while unemancipated (or up to seven, fourteen, sixteen, or twenty- 
one years of age, as might have been thought most consistent with the princi- 
ples of the common law respecting the relation of parent and child), yet that 
such child, as soon as separable from the parent, should be removed to the 
place of his own birth, not to that of his parent That the vast arena of suffer- 
ing of the poor (opened by the doctrine of derivative settlements, and the con- 
sequent transportation of the poor, under removal orders, to foreign and distant 
counties), arose as above suggested, will be apparent to any one who takes the 
trouble of reading the case of SL Katherine and SL George^ in Fortescne*s 
Reports, p. 218. Lord Chief Justice Parker there says, ** It is as unnaturcd to 
force a child from the mother as from the father ; so that if she gains a settle- 
mentj the children must too J* The only principle needed in these cases, is found 
in XJIpian, lib. 20., ad Sabinum, in D. XXXIII. 7. De instruct vel instrum. 
legato, 12. 7. '* Uxores quoque et infantes eorum, qui supra enumerati sunt, 
in eadem villa agentes, crcdcndnm est voluisse testatorcm legato contineri, nequo 
enim duram separationem injunxisse credendus est : " And " agnatio vel affinitas" 
was equally respected, in the case of serfs or colons adscriptitise conditionis 
(the settled agricultural labourers of the Roman empire), by a Constitution of 
Constantine, C iii 38. (Conmiun. utr. jud.) 11. **Quis enim ferat, liberoe k 
parentibus, k fratribus sorores, k viris conjnges segregari ? " 

* On a recent occasion, I was counsel in a case of appeal, in which the parish 
of St J. C. (not in any union) had apprenticed a parish pauper into St L. M., 
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no subsequent act of his life would ever free him from that 
settlement. 

The statute 9 & 10 Vict c 60., preventing removal of 
the poor, in certain cases of long-continued residence, will be 
considered in the next chapter. In the meantime we may 
say of this law of settlement, that it is substantially as bad 
now as it was fifty years ago ; and that, so far as its opera- 
tions on the poor is concerned, it still deserves all the repro- 
bation which was justly bestowed on it by those who, in the 
eighteenth century, pointed out its impolicy and injustice. 

the maiCcr having been indoced to take the child bj a fee of 5iL, prorided hf 
wame charity ftindf in the handi of the churchwardens. The child termed and 
rmtded with his master more than forty days in St L. M. ; fell into society like 
that to which little OttTer Twist was exposed ; was charged with felony, con- 
rictcd, and imprisoned. His indenture was hereupon cancelled ; and, on his 
dtichai^ ftxMn prison, he wandered back to the parish of St. J. C within sax 
months of the day of his original binding : wherenpon an order of rtmoral was 
obtained for oonTcying him to the parish of 8c U M^ in which, by rirtne of 
the operation of the parish officers of St. J. C, a settlement had been created. 
The appeal was against this order of reoioTal, which, however, on the trial, 
was properly confirmed, the present law ondonbcedly saDctioning such a binding. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND, SINCE THE PASSING 
OF THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT, IN 1834. 

Hocc* est, advorso nixantem tradere monte 

Saxum, quod tamen a sommo jam vertlce rursom 

YolTitor, et plani raptim petit asquora campL Lucretius. 

Slightly as the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1 834 interfered 
with the principle of previous legislation^ nevertheless, the cre- 
ation of a central board able to repress administrative abuses, 
effected a great and immediate reduction in the sum annuallj 
expended in relieving the poor. The outlay of 6,7 W,799i. in 

1833, was reduced, for the year 1837, to 4,171,692ZL, the price 
of wheat being nearly the same sum, 528. 9d. the quarter, in 
each of those years. But even Gilbert's Act, 22 George III. 
c. 83., and its administrative reforms, seems to have been fol- 
lowed, at first, by a considerable diminution in the expense of 
maintaining the poor, although the provisions of that statute 
involved a wide and dangerous departure from the principle 
of the statute of Elizabeth. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, created by the statute of 

1834, at first caused the workhouse test to be applied with 
great severity ; and perhaps the sudden and great diminution 
in the cost of pauperism, which ensued, was, in part, owing 
to the severe application of that test. The merely " officisd 
pauperism " of relief lists, must vary with the nature of tlie 
conditions on which such relief is given. In the Third An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, it is stated, in 
reference to the reduced expenditure of the previous year, 
that the new system of administration had passed through the 
ordeal of an extremely severe winter, and of a general rise in 
the cost of provisions ; and latterly, moreover, through a 
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severe commercial embarraflsment* The Commissioners coih 
trast the expenditare of 1,002,810/!. in parishes then in union, 
with an average expenditure, before 1834, amounting to 
2,189,8102. in the same parishes, A clear diminution of 46 
per cent, in this parocliial expenditure was exhibited. The 
Commissioners could hardly restrain tlieir exultation, even 
while preparing a formal Official Report to the Secretary of 
State. They seem to have believed that the severe appli- 
cation of the workhouse test had already proved a panacea 
fur the social evils of centuries f; and would, in a little 
while, emancipate England from the fatal embrace of her 
pauperism I 

In later years, the administration of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and the Poor Law Board, by greatly restricting 
the application of the workhouse test| (so often injurious in 
its necessary incidents and tendency), has, perhaps, effected as 
much good, and as little accompanying evil, as can be effecte<l 
in carrying out the existing law. No one doubts the ability 
and earnestness with which, for many years, the duties of the 
onerous and important office of President of the Poor Law 
Board, have been discharged. Notwithstanding this able and 
just administration, the expenditure, for the relief of the 
)XM>r, which, for the year ending on 25th March, 1837, was 
4,171,692^, with wheat at 52s. 3dL per quarter, had become, 
for the year ending on 25th March, 1850, no less than 
5,395,022^, wheat being, on the average, only 42j. 7d per 
quarter. 

In the year 1 848, the expenditure had attained the enormous 
sum of 6,180,764^, but the average price of wheat in that 
year was 64<. 6d. the quarter, so that the number of quarters 

* Third AnntuU Rrpoit of the Poor Law Commimoocni 1SS7, (». 58. 

t For iruUncc, in the Third AnntuU Report, p. 5 U the Commitsionen mj : 
* The unuant of anniul pajmienii hj the pariihea, for illcgitlnuUe children, wu 
fhUj aooC There b not now a iingle iniCance of pajment for iUegitimate 
cfaildren." The harden of the abnoit Ijrical itnin of the ConmiMiaoeri, re* 
•emblet that which, in ancient Greece, the nijnCerief of Eleniia Oied to call 
forth from religions enthosiasta, who contraitcd the evili from which the/ had 
cacaped, with the hli« which their regenerate natnre enjo/cd. 

t Above, pp. IS, IS. 

T 
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for which the money could have been exchanged, was not so 
great then as it has been in each subsequent year.* 

It is unquestionable, that the Poor Law Amendment Act 
only removed mere abuses in the administration of the law, 
and that those abuses vanished, and could not but vanish at 
once, as soon as the new system of a central control, and an 
efEcient audit of accounts, was established. All the essential 
evils of our poor laws are still unmitigated, or, at the most, 
have been very slightly mitigated, by the Act of 1834 ; and 
we now find that, during the long years between 1834 and 
1852, Poor Law Commissioners, and Presidents of the Poor 
Law Board, have been successively employed in the mere 
labour of Sisyphus ; and that the stone which they have been 
condemned to turn, has become heavier and heavier, with the 
efforts of each successive vear. 

/ The main change in the law, effected since 1834, was in- 
troduced by the statute 9 & 10 Vict, c 66. The year 1846, 
in which this statute passed, was signalised, and will be ever 
memorable, in the annals of Great Britain, by the triumph of 
the principle of Free Trade, in the total repeal of the Com 
Laws. That repeal was likely to make it necessary for the 
legislature soon to apply some effectual remedy to the evils of 
the law of settlement and removal ; and Sir Robert Peel, 
when, on 27th January, 1846, he first moved, to the constern- 
ation of the country gentlemen, that the House of Commons 
should go into committee on the Customs and Corn Import- 
ation Act, studiously explained, to the great party which he 
had once before divided, but of which he had again become 
the chosen defender and leader, how he had- taken care 
to relieve them from the pressure of " the Law of Settle- 
ment, — a law grievously complained of, and justly, by the 
agricultural interest" The great convert to Free Trade, de- 
picted the hardship of sending back, to a rural district, in a 
time of manufacturing distress, those labourers whose industry 
had been invited, years before, to a manufacturing town, and 
there exercised in the interval. Such poor men were removed 

* Above, p. 6. 
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back, ** greatly to their own annoyance and suflTering; and 
not only is a great injustice inflicted on the rural districta, but 
a shock is given to the feelings of every just and humane 
man."* 

Thus originated the proposal to make a residence of five j 
years confer the privilege of irremovability. **The alter- 
ation we propose," said Sir Robert Peel, ** will be a moral 
improvement in the law, just in itself, and a ffreai advantage 
to the agricultural districts ; while at the same time it will be 
the remedy of a grass injustice, under which the labouring man 
now exists.^ 

Temporary sickness or accident, if the only canse of 
chargeability, was, by the proposed statute, no longer to be a 
sufficient ground of removal. ** Here again,** exclaimed the 
Prime Minister!, ''we shall be gaining a great social ad- 
vantage, and also relieving the agricultural districts of a 
burden which is certainly very great." 

Fortunate was it for the labouring man, that at length the 
interest of the landowners of England was understood to be 
identified with a partial mitigation of the law of settlement 
and removal. From 1662 till 1B46, the necessary evils and 
hardships of that law had been endured by the poor with 
(uitience, and witnessed by the legislature with fortitude or 
indiflference ; and although the operation of the law may daily 
have shocked " the feelings of every just and humane man," • 
who witnessed its cruelty and oppression, yet no serious 
attempt was made in the legislature, by any English states- 
man, to prevent the recurrence of such shocks.) It was the - 
good fortune of the poor man, that his partial emancipation 
from the bondage of his settlement was supposed, in 1846, to 
be essential to transferring the burden of his poverty, present ,'| , 
and future, from the agricultural to the manufacturing in- ; ' 
torest § 

• llAnMrd, Third Series, roL Uxxiil pp. 266, 267. 

t HAXitard, ibtd. p. S6S. 

{ The henerolent but raio endearoor of * member of Um Hoom of Cow m o m , 
Mr lUjr, hM been Alreadj mentioned, abomt, p. 240. 

§ In the fullowing jc*r, 1S47, a committee of the Ilooie of Commoni «|, fur 
manr week*, on the subject. 8ee below, pp. 907, 90S. 
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Sir Robert Peel manifestly thought that the repeal of the 
corn laws, would greatly change the conditions under which 
agricultural industry must be exercised in England; and 
probably he was well aware, even in 1846, that freedom of 
trade in com, ought to be speedily followed by freedom for 
the circulation of agricultural and other labour. But the 
experience of the session of 1845, had taught both Sir 
Robert Peel and his distinguished colleague. Sir James 
Graham, the great difiSculty of persuading the then House of 
Commons to make any substantial change in the law of 
settlement : the Cabinet measure of 1846, was therefore so 
iprepared, as to leave all question of settlement untouched, 
and merely to prevent removal of the poor, under given 
circumstances, from their places of residence. 

Much inconvenience and some injustice was foreseen as 
likely to result from passing such a measure on this narrow 
and isolated question of non-removal ; and Mr. J. E. Denison 
moved and carried an instruction to the committee, on the 
committal of the bill, to adopt a union settlement. But as 
soon as the com laws were repealed. Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham ceased to hold office ; and the Whigs, by 
whom they were succeeded, took up the original bill of Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, adjourning any change 
in the law of settlement, for future consideration. That ad- 
journment has been repeated, from time to time, by both 
Government and Poor Law Board, down to the commencement 
of the session of 1852. 

The promise held out, early in the session of 1846, by 
Sir Robert Peel, was realised under the Whigs, on the 
26th August in the same year. The statute then passed, 
9 & 10 Vict c. 66. , provides, that "no person shall be 
removed, nor shall any warrant be granted for the re- 
moval of any person, from any parish in which such person 
shall have resided for five years next before the application 
for the warrant." A subsequent section of the statute pro- 
hibits removal of persons becoming chargeable in respect of 
relief, made necessary by sickness or accident, except such as 
will produce permanent disability. 
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By passing this act, the Legislature seems to sanction the 
principle that it is for Parliament, at any time that it may see 
fit, by a fresh repartition of the burden of local taxation, to 
relieve any one class of ratepayers directly at the expense of 
any other. The change effected was not made by removing 
an existing burden from landowners in agricultural districts, 
and placing it on the public generally, but by removing it 
from one class of local ratepayers, residing in one part of the 
country, and placing it on another class residing elsewhere : 
and it must be owned that it was a strong case of legislative 
interference with existing relative rights and duties of dif- 
ferent classes in the State. In 1843, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had prepared an elaborate scheme of small changes 
in the law of settlement and removal : they thought that all 
which could be done, was '^ so to modify the existing laws as 
to meet same of the evils arising from them, without at the 
same time giving an exclusive advantage either to the rural 
or the town parishes.** • 

This statute was certainly a mitigation for the poor, to 
some extent, of the hardship of the previous law of removal, 
and it was most unquestionably a great change, for the rate- 
I^ayers of England, in the distribution of their burden. A 
very large immigration of labourers had been long taking 
place, from the agricultural into the manufacturing districts. 
Hence, when the statute passed, an immense number of pau- 
j>ers, whose places of settlement in country parishes were 
unaffected by the statute, had been resident in towns for five 
years, and so had become irremovable. The consequence 
of this statutory protection was, that the protected parishes 
now refused that contribution towards the maintenance of 
their settled, but no longer removable, poor, which they had 
previously given. 

Thus the boon promised to the country gentlemen by Sir 
Robert Peel, when he moved the repeal of the com laws, was, 
so far as concerned many places, fully realised by the result. 
The vast multitude of paupers settled in country jmrishes, and 

* Nintli Aoniud Report of the Puor Law CommiMkmcft, 1S4S, p. 4S. 

T ^ 
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now suddenly thrown for support on the ratepayers of tlie 
towns of their residence, proved so grievous a burden to 
the oppressed towns, that Parliament was obliged to interfere. 
The relief to agriculture, sanctioned by 9 & 10 Vict c 66., 
was maintained, but it was found necessary for the Legislature 
to transfer the burden of maintaining all classes of poor 
persons, who were rendered irremovable, under the provisions 
of the statute 9 & 10 Vict c. 66., from the parish of residence 
to the whole union in which it was comprised. This was 
effected, in 1847^;^JIija9ikmls.Ac1U & 11 Vict c. 110. 

Great relief was thus afforded, in some parts of the country, 
to the pressure created by the statute. The burden which 
had been taken from the shoulders of the country gentlemen, 
and placed at first on the town parishes, was now difiiised 
over the wider space of the town unions ; and in many large 
towns and cities, the weight was hard and grievous to bear^ 
Norwich was thus fixed with an absolute increase of about 
5000^ per annum, in the cost of maintaining its resident and 
now irremovable poor. Exeter and Canterbury, in each of 
which places the poor of the whole city are governed under 
local acts, much in the same way as in Norwich, suffered 
similarly,* In Leeds the increase of annual burden was 
about 3000/. t ; and so, very generally throughout all towns, 
the statute found ample materials to work on, and the agri- 
cultural and country interest was everywhere benefited, at 
the expense of what may be called the manufacturing and 
town interest. A few additional examples may be adduced 
to show the extent of the change. 

In three parishes of the Radford Union, which surrounds 
the town of Nottingham, and is in turn surrounded by close 
parishes J, the expense of maintaining the poor, for the two years 
next after the statute of 1846 came into operation, was above 
three times as great as it had been during previous years. § 

♦ Vain attempts were made by Norwich and Exeter to get rid of this new 
burden by a legal discussion of clauses in their local acts. Regina v. Fomcett 
St Mary, Queen's Bench Reports, vol. xiL p. 1 6. ; and Regina v. /cfc , New 
Sessions Cases, vol. iv. p. 438. 

f On the increase of burden in these towns, see the evidence given before Mr. 
Charles Butler's Select Committee on Settlement and Poor Removal, in 1847. 

X Reports to the Poor Law Bt»ard, 1850, p. 127. § Ibid. p. 126. 
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This increase of poor-rate is stated to have caused a decrease 
in the value of property in the parish of Radford, to the 
extent, in some instances, of 50 per cent • 

The town of Kendal f seems to have suffered, immediately, 
to the extent of more than 1000^ a vear, and Doncaster to 
half that amount} It would probably be difficult to find 
an instance in which property, in a town surrounded by 
an agricultural district, was not suddenly injured by the 
change in the law ; and the sum total of the annual burden 
thus removed from one class of property, and placed on 
another, throughout England and Wales, would be difficult 
to estimate, and almost impossible to ascertain. 

The effect of the statute was most strikingly exhibited in 
the close agricultural parishes, those happy regions, each 
of which belongs to one or two proprietors, and not unfre* 
quently constitutes a sort of oasis, in a surrounding desert of 
|iaupcrism.§ Uightly to understand this effect of the statute, 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 1S6. 

t Appendix, No. 4. p. 331 ^ in the Sixth Keport of the CommoM* Committee 
0^1847. 

\ Sixth Report of the Ci»mmons* Committee, 1847, J. Falconar, 6238, and 
Appendix, p. 333. ** C<»mpanuive Statement of Chargeabilitj caused bjr 9 & 10 
XWl c, 66.- 

§ The cvib of the cloee purishci, which liare been known fur a eentnrj, were 
(1ii4inctlj pointed out in 1833, in the Report of the CommiaMon of Inquiry, p. 87. 
folio ed. ** When a parish is in the hands of only one proprietor, or of proprietors 
so few in nnmt>er as to ho able to act, and to compel Uieir tenants to act, in 
unison, and adjoins to parishes in which property is much divided, they may 
pull down crtry cottage as it becomes racant, and prevent the building of new 
cmesL — They may thus depopulate their own cstatea, and cultivate them by 
means of the suqilus popubtion of the snm>unding district. Against such con- 
duct as this, a parish in which the property b much divided, and that is the case 
in ail towns, IKis no defence. Small master bricklayers and carpenters, and 
retired tradesmen, with trifling accumulations, And cottages and houses inhabited 
by the ptior, a most lucrative investment. They must exercise, indeed, great 
vt|;:iUnce and occasional harshness ; they must be ready to wring tlieir renu from 
their tenants, or to extort them fW>m the overseer, by constantly threatening, and 
sotnetimes eflfocting, distresses and executions i and as no educated person could 
bear to seise the small property of the poor, or to turn whole families into the 
streets, tlKise who seek a profit by providing; accoramodation for the labouring 
rhupefi, are generally penons whose habiu have rendered them not niervly in- 
diflerent to the general prosperity of the parish, but anxious to pnnmile the 
p^pcrism that creates the demand for their crowded and unhealthy habitAtioMk'* 

T 4 
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in relieving the close parishes of a portion of that small amount 
of poor-rate which they had been wont to pay, and in throwing 
a new burden on their already oppressed neighbours, it is 
only necessary to refer to the voluminous reports of evidence 
received before the late Mr, Charles Buller, and the other 
members of the Select Committee on the Law of Settlement 
and Removal, in 1847, and to the more precise and specific 
information collected in reports made in 1848, to the Poor 
Law Board, by several of its inspectors. It will be necessary 
again to advert to such close parishes in the next chapter, 
which will treat of the cottage accommodation of the poor. In 
the mean time, it may safely be stated, that the inconvenience 
and loss, amoimting to 3d. or 4cL of the wages of each 
day's labour, and the injury, both to the health and morals * 
of those who reside in open parishes (at a greal distance 
from their places of work, in neighbouring close parishes), as 
well as the hardship on payers of poor-rate in such open 
parishes, are now fully demonstrated. In the close parishes, 
population has remained stationary, or has diminished, while 
it has increased all round them. In many instances, the popu- 
lation of close parishes is reduced, in 1851, to one-half of its 
amount in 1801, although more labour is now requisite for 
the proper cultivation of the land, and the general population 
of England has more than doubled in the intervaL All the 
evils previously existing and felt in the neighbourhood of 
such privileged close parishes, were vastly aggravated by 
the statute of 9 & 10 Vict c. 66. Not only was the pro- 
prietor of the close parish substantially freed from bearing 
the burden of great part of the pauperism which properly 
belonged to him, but a further premium was 4ield out to 
clearing such parishes, and driving all their labourers into 
residence elsewhere; for the new statute would now give a 

* *• Mr. Vines, one of the surgeons of the Reading Union, informed roe that 
he had observed the bad effect produced on the morals of the families of the 
agricultural labourers, by the distance the parents have to go awaj from home 
to their daily work. He had found the children of this class of persons always 
the most dirty, the most dissipated, and the most depraved.** — ReporU to tkt 
Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 51. 
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permanent protection to the close parish of settlement, against 
any removal of its settled poor from any neighbouring place 
in which they might have resided for five years. 

Wholly independent of the statute 9 & 10 Vict, c 66.9 and 
of the general excess of pauperism in agricultural districts, 
local causes have occurred, both in towns and in the country, 
to throw most unequal burdens on neighbouring places, 
where one is mainly inhabited by the poor, the other mainly 
inhabited by the rich. Some change in the law, with a view 
to a more just repartition of these unequal burdens, is very 
generally felt to have become absolutely necessary. 

In large towns, composed of more than one parish, where 
the wealthy and the working classes are generally found inha- 
biting separate localities, the increased pressure of the poor- 
rate on the poorer districts ** is apparent, and its injustice is 
generally felt and inveighed against*** 

The different causes which have produced this inequality 
in the incidence of the poor-rate, seem to have operated, with 
almost equal effect, to diminish the burden of the rate, where 
that burden was light, and to increase it where it was heavy. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. 

The statute of Elisabeth provided some relief for such cases, 
by means of a rate in aid, to be levied on the parishes of 
greater ability ; but a convenient mode of laying the rate in 
aid was not provided, and the remedy has certainly not been 

* 8c«, m the Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850« the Report on the Coantj 
of NortbainberUiid, W. H. Hawlcj, p. 190. t a1«> O. A. i Beckett*! Report, p. SS. 
And p. S9. The •tteotioQ of tlie public and of the leguktnre hai recentlj been 
called to the hardship and inJoAice of ** the present law of settlement, and rating 
to the relief of the poor,** hj the Court of Common Council of the Cit j of London. 
That Court, on Sth Maj, 1850, ranlrcd, ** That it is the opinion of this Court, 
that the present law of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor, is unjust, 
jMutial, and oppressive in its operation throughout the Citj of London, inasmuch 
tuk It annuallj relieres those parishes, where the p r op er ty is of the greatest ratc- 
miAe value, and trade most extensive, flfxxn their share of providing for the relief 
and maintenance of the pmir, and at the same time throws a most imfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses are small, and where 
the puor coa/M/a rvsMlniee.'* The resolution of the same C«mrt, ** that petitions 
be presented to both Howies of Parliament, prajing for an alteraticMi of the law 
of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor,** has been already referred tO| 
abova, p. 41. 
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found available in practice, although there have been some 
instances in which it has been resorted to with success. 

This inequality of burden is strikingly exemplified by in- 
stances found in London and Middlesex, which have been al- 
ready mentioned. * The Colchester Union, in Essex, furnishes 
another instance of the same inequality^ This union consists 
chiefly of town parishes ; and, in the best and most valuable 
parts of the town of Colchester, there are no dwellings for the 
working classes, who are therefore driven for residence into 
impoverished parishes, in which alone their resident destitu- 
tion can demand relief. Hence, the parish of St. Leonard, 
the poorest of the whole town, has to pay yearly poor-rate to 
the amount of 9s. lOd, in the pound; and the ratepayers 
there, "who are paying, or trying to pay, 9«. lOdL in the 
pound, are naturally dissatisfied when they see that in the 
opulent parish of All Saints, inhabited chiefly by persons 
retired from business, and generally in ajBBluent circumstances, 
the demand for poor-rate is only 2$, 4d in the poiuid, or less 
that one-fourth the amount asked for from the poverty- 
stricken parish of St Leonard's." f 

Inequality of burden between close and open, or rich and 
poor, parishes, is further aggravated by the provision for dis- 
tributing what are called the establishment charges of every 
miion, among the several parishes of the union, not in pro- 
portion to their ability, but to their parochial burdens. The 
recent additions to these charges aggravate this grievance.^ 
Ability of parishes, which is the true basis, or, at least, a con- 
dition of the imposition of the tax, as contemplated by the 
statute of Elizabeth, w^ould be measured by the proportion 
between the net rateable value of the parish, and the amount 
of its poor-rate, but certainly is not in any way indicated 
by the mere amount of that poor-rate. In short, the union 
charges, if really what they are called, ought to be imposed 

* Above, pp. 38- 40. 

t G. A. a Beckett's Report on the Counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Kfsex, 
p. 38. 

t See Mr. Rowscll's evidence. Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Ix)rd8, on tlie Laws relating to rarochial AsscRsmcnts, 1850, No. C63 to 812. 
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on tlic property, and not on the poverty, of the several 
])arishes in the union. 

Let us revert to the direct consequences of the law of 
settlement, when followed and accompanied by the law of 
9 & 10 Vict c« 66. So long as we have tliis double law in 
force, and the narrow circle of either parish or union is the 
place of settlement, locally and wholly maintaining its settled 
|K)or, cases like the following will be found to occur. In 
Cambridgeshire, a landowner having a quantity of land in one 
parish, and a slip in the adjoining parish, recently pulled down 
liis cottages in the first parish, and built others on the slip in 
the second, for the residence of his labourers. In the Newark 
union, is a parish of Ilarbyy of which we read, in the Report 
of a poor law inspector (Mr. Howell), that a landed proprietor 
" bought a piece of land in this parish close to his own parish 
of Swinethorpty and on it built some cottages for his own parish 
labourers ; ^ and that some of tlie men have been a burden 
to Ilarby *, the place which has the ill-fortune to have tliis 
rich neighbour. Similarly, in the neighbourhood of Reading 
is the close parish of Newlands, belonging to two proprietors, 
and, in this parish (which has only one pauper), cottages 
have been pulled down, and the son of one of the two 
proprietors avows ** the facility with which the poor can be 
kept out of Newlands, by running up a few houses in 
Wokingham, a town close by, and \Qry conveniently situated 
for the purposes of the neighbouring parish.** f 

Thus, the laboiurer employed in one ])arish, in case of 
destitution, can only come on tlie poor-rate in the other. 

According to medieval principles, and medieval jurispru- 
dence, the serfs or villeins, like cattle, were said to be •* levant 
and couchant ^ on the lands of their lords ; and it was re- 
served for a period of higher civilisation to discover and 
exemplify this new principle* whereby the landowner creates 
a levancy and couchancy of his own bondmen on the land of 
his neighbour. 

Such instances are not confined to agricultural districts. 

* RcporU to the Poor I aw Buanl, p. 13S. 
t Ibi.». |i. M. 
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Manufacturers have placed themselves on the same **bad 
eminence " since 1846, in thus pulling down labourers' 
cottages in the close parish, and even replacing them by 
building others in an adjoining open parish, merely that the 
man who ought to pay the poor-rates, may not pay them, and 
that his innocent and helpless neighbours may be made to pay 
them for him.* 

A wealthy proprietor of an extensive manufactory, in the 
district of the Potteries, is the owner of nearlv the whole 
parish in which his works are situate. In that parish he has 
pulled down cottages in which his labourers lived, and in the 
adjoining parish he has purchased a slip of land, and run up 
cottages along it, just opposite to his works, but on the 
further side of a brook, which forms the parish boundary. 
And thus his labourers, when thrown out of work by tempo- 
rary sickness, and chargeable (though settled in their master's 
parish, in which they still work), are, under 9 & 10 Vict, 
c. 66., irremovable, and entitled to relief at the expense of 
the neighbours of the manufacturer. 

I am informed that, in some cases the sickness, and in 
others the death, of workmen, have already made their families 
and widows chargeable to the unfortimate adjoining parish to 
which I refer. The chargeability having occurred under 
circumstances which bring the case within 9 & 10 Vict, 
c. 66,, and prevent removal to the parish of settlement the 
manufacturer, by this abuse of his rights of property, is 
already greatly benefited under the recent statute ; and yet, 
at the present time, the main and substantial protection cf the 
five years' residence has not been gained, the cottages having 

♦ Evcnta like these were predicted by the Commission of Inqniry of 1833, 
Report, p. 88., folio ed., where, after recounting the practices which had arisen in 
the close agricultural parishes, the Commissioners proceed : ** The instances of 
similar practices on the part of the manufacturers are coraparativelj few ; but 
we cannot hope that so obvious a source of profit will long be overlooked. If 
the present system continues, we may expect to see manufactories erected on one 
side of a parochial boundary, and cottages for workpeople on the other ; so that 
all the allowances to the labourers, all the casualties to which they are subject, 
and the great casnalty of the faihire of the manufactory, may fall exclusively on 
that palish in which the master manufacturer owns, perhaps, nothing bat the 
three or four acres which he has covered with his cottages.** 
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been bnUt since the passing of the statute, and the five years 
of residence not being yet completed. 

Although, upon the whole, tlie statute has probably been 
l>eneficial to the poor, yet in many parishes it has occasionally 
aggravated the evils of their condition. 

Mr. Revans's observations on the effect of the Act, seem to 
be well founded, when he says that, until it was passed, " a 
man out of work would be allowed to remain in the parish 
in which ho had long resided and exercised his industry, 
provided the parish of his settlement would reimburse the 
relief meted out to him : but since the Act, tlie labourer 
is no sooner the applicant for relief, than the opportunity 
is seized of hurrying him back to his settlement Every 
hour that he remains in the parish, in which he may have 
worked with skill and with diligence, in which he may 
liave conducted himself with propriety and with honesty, is 
looked upon with jealousy as an hour nearer to the acquire- 
ment of a five years' residence, and the right to a maintenance, 
during sickness and during infinnity, for himself and his 
family.* 

Just the same result arises, in tliis respect, in towns, as in 
country places. The approach towards a completion of a 
five years' residence, everywhere puts the parish officers on 
the alert, and a single application for a shilling, or a loaf of 
bread, in the way of parish relief, if made by a man who has 
resided in a parish for nearly five years, is sure to be followed 
by the immediate taking out of an order for his removal, f 

The statute made it greatly the interest of parishes, first, to 
prevent the completion of tlie five years' residence; and, 
secondly, to coerce or induce poor persons, legally protected 

• Report of John HerAiiA, Eiq^ to th« Poor Law Board, on th« operation of 
the Law of Settlement in Dorsetchire, Hampahire, And Somenetshire, pabli»hed 
in Reporu to the Poor Law BuArd, lS5a 

t BcniurAl tinder An order of joAicet (Although the pAuper iuaj instAntlj 
reCarn to the pArith of his residence), effects a oonstmctire breAk in the rwidcnce. 
And disentitles the pAuper to include in hb fire jeAfs, Anj residence previous to 
such constructive hresik. Reyima r, Halifax^ Queen's Bench Kcports, tuI. xil 
p. 111. s lUgima t. Stemd^ ibid. p. 1S3. ; And lUgima t. CaldecoU (doiided hj the 
•AIM court, DO 10th IIaj, ISMX Jurist, toI xt. pi 537.} 8. C 4 New Sesdoni 
687. 
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/from removal by such residence^ to go to reside, for however 

short a term, elsewhere, so as to lose their privilege. A 

1 section of the statute, meant to protect the poor from undue 

j influence of parish oflBcers, has not always been eflTectual.* 

\ The violation of that section has been the subject of mves- 

• tigation, not merely in board-rooms of guardians, or in petty 

Sessions, but in courts of quarter session ; and has even been 

the subject of judicial decision in the Court of Queen's 

Bench, t 

Many of the evils which have, in fact, resulted from the 
passing of this statute, were distinctly foreseen by some of 
those who took part in the debates on the measure, between 
the time of its introduction, by Sir James Graham, as Home 
Secretary in Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet, and its final passing 
under the care of the Whig ministry, which succeeded Sir 
Robert Peel.J 

Some of the same evils had been pointed out in the Report 
of the Commissioners of 1833, as likely to result from any 
such measure. Every argument that was advanced, in 1833, 
against settlement by residence, is applicable to the new irre- 
movability by residence, which this statute introduced. The 
well-founded expectation of the Commissioners was expressed 
as follows : " The demolition of cottages, and the forcing of 
the agricultural population into the towns and the parishes in 
which property is much divided, though we fear that they must, 
to a certain degree, arise under any law of settlement what- 

* 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. 8. 6. enacts that if any parish officer, with the intent to 
cause any poor person to become chargeable to any parish, to which such poor 
person was not then chargeable, procure any poor person to be conreyed out of 
the parish, or give, directly or indurectly, money or assistance for such conveyance, 
or make any promise, or use any threat, to induce any poor person to depart 
from such parish, " and if, in consequence of such conveyance or departure, any 
poor pei-son become chargeable to any parish to which he was not then charge- 
able," such officer is to be liable to a fine of from 40«. to 5L, on conviction before 
two justices. 

f As in Begina v. St, Marylebone^ decided on 22nd January, 1851, Jurist, 
vol. XV. p. 289. ; S. C. New Sessions Cases, vol iv. p. 444. 

% See Mr. J. E. Denison*s speech, as reported in Hansard, Third Series, 
voL btxxvil pp. 44 — 50. ; and Sir James Graham*s speech in the same debate, 
and afterwards on 13th July, 1846, ib. 1069., and on 23rd Jnly, 1846, ib. 1393, 
1394. 
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ever, would be much promoted by a law which would fix on a 
[)arish every labourer who should have been allowed to reside 
there for any given period, unless the period were so long^ as 
to render the law almost inoperative."* 

U|x)n the whole, it may fairly be said that the statute. 
9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., although a beneficial mitigation of the 
previous law, so far as it tended to strike off from the poor 
man the fetters of his settlement, has inconveniently increased ' 
some of the evils which were previously endured by both 
paupers and ratepayers, and now furnishes an additional 
ground for repealing the law of settlement altogether, and ; 
for modifying the gross injustice found in the present dis-y 
tribution of the burden of relieving the poor. 

* Report of the Commistioiien for Inquiring, &c. p. 194. folio ed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

EFFECT OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT ON THE DWEIXINGS OF 

LABOURERS IN AGRICULTURE. 

Health, brightest visitant from Heayen, 

Grant me with thee to rest I 
And through the term by Nature g^yen 

Be thou mj constant guest : 
Each charm of life that solaces the heart 
Attends on thee, blest Health, and must with thee depart. 

Abiphro of Sicyon * 

Benevolence has been very actiye of late years, both in 
making known, and alleviating, some of the evils which cha- 
racterise the habitations of the poorer classes in our large 
towns. The condition of the agricultural labourer in respect 
of the cottage in which he is compelled to reside, has attracted 
less attention. It will probably be found that the amount of 
suffering and demoralisation, the injury to health, and the 
shortening of life, to which the agricultural labourer and his 
family are exposed, from preventihle causes^ is even greater 
than that which has excited so much sympathy on behalf of 
the town population. In examining into this question, we 
must not too hastily or harshly condemn the owners of pro- 
perty, for the degraded and wretched condition, in which we 
shall find a large part of the labouring population. It must 
be borne in mind, throughout this chapter, that the law of 
settlement and removal has long tended to stimulate into 
action the baser and more sordid feelings of human nature, 
by threatening with a permanent future charge, the land- 
owner who allowed any settlement to be acquired in his 
parish. 

* 'Tyfeia wptciiffra nouedpoip, | fAtrd fftv yaloifu | rh \uw6fiivov fiioras' \ 2b 94 
fioi wp6^pctp a^oiKos firis' | M«Tci <rtio, ftdKop 'Tyltia, \ W^Af wairra koI Adfivft 
Xaptrtir faff | a4$*9 8^ X^P^* ^^ '''" fv^futp. 
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Many intelligent and enlightened landowners are well 
aware of the paramount necessity of a great change in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer, with respect to his 
dwelling ; and do all they can to amend that condition. Some 
of them, greatly to their own honour, have endeavoured to 
impress on the understanding of the legislature the necessity 
of providing the labourer with a dwelling near his work, and 
above all, giving him better cottage accommodation.* 

The law of settlement and removal has tended, during 
the whole period of its existence, to deter the owners of close 
parishes from building cottages, and has thus deprived the 
poor, in numberless agricultural parishes, of the possibility 
of residing near the place in which their labour is employed. 
L#andowncrs are found who forget, or have not learned, 
that the ownership of land imposes moral duties, co-extensive 
with the legal rights which it sanctions. Throughout exten- 
sive districts not a union can be found in which the agricul- 
tural labourer is not put to great straits, for want of a 
residence near his work. A journey of two, three, four, or 
five miles, has to be performed early and late, morning and 
night, at every season of the year, and in all weathers, that 
the unhappy biped may aid in tilling the land, to which he 
|)erforms his daily pilgrimage, while it is only his more fortu- 
nate quadruped companions that are housed there. 

The interference of the law of settlement, with the proper 
supply of cottage accommodation for agricultural labourers, is 
so manifest, and the resulting evils are so great, that some 
boards of guardians have been led to rest their condemnation 
of the existing law of settlement mainly on the ground of that 
interference, and those evils. 

In the Ongar Union, the guardians recently came to a 
unanimous resolution, *' that the abolition of the law of settle- 
ment and removal would be very beneficial to the deserving 
labourers, by encouraging the owners of property to build 

* Soch WM the Unguii^ of Mr. J. E. Deniion, himid/ an owner of doM 
paritbei, in the exoeUcnt tpecch which he made on 5th Jane^ 1 S46, in moring an 
instniction to a committee of the Houie of Commoni, to proride for the 
bli«hment of nniuQ lettleiDenta. Thit ipecch it reiierred abore, jv SS<V, oote t< 

U 
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cottages on their estates for the lu;commodati6n of their 
labourers ; and that the present law of settlement and removal 
operates to the injury of the labourers, by limiting th^ market 
of their labour^ and discouraging the building 6f cottages, so 
that the poor are crowded into miserable dwellings, at the 
isacrifice 6f health, comfort, and morality." * 

It is Undoubted and indisputable, that wherever the defi* 
ciency of cottage accommodation exists, as it does Uo generally, 
it entails a fearful cat^ogue of calamities on the unhappy 
labourer and his family. They usually become a subject of 
traffic to small building speculators, who extort a high rental 
for a wretched hut ; and who profit by the misery and degra- 
dation of those among whom ^1 sense of decency is destroyed, 
while health is injured, and life its^f greatly sh6rtened, 
by their being crowded together, often without aAy regard t6 
distinction of age or sex. 

The last few years have brought forwiuxl ah ilnpbbing array 
of witnesses^ whose voices have been lifted up against the 
abomination of the wretched places, unfit foi* human habi- 
tation, in which, to the utter destruction of the poor, and the 
great injury of all oth^r (^lasses of sbciety^ pauperism a&d 
disease are permitted, and even coni3trained, to lurk and 
propagate themselves. 

Among the varied objects exposed, at the World*s Great 
Fair of 1851, to the admiration of visitors, none more de- 
served examination than the model cottages for labourers, 
placed at the very threshold of the Exhibition by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert Any one who has forced himself to 
contemplate the mads of social evil which springs from this 
single source of defective cottage acconunodation in England, 
must look on the Prince's cottages as ftimishing, not only 
conclusive testimony to the qualities, both of head and heart, 
of the exhibitor, but as a declaration, frx)m the highest quarter, 
to the wealthy, that they should make some better provision, 
than they have hitherto done, for the observance of the 
ordinary decencies of human life, by that great and helpless 

♦ Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 45. 
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class of Her Majesty's subjects, the poor. Nor have examples 
been wanting among the landowners themselves, of men who 
are hilly alive to, and willing to discharge, all their moral 
duties to the race of labourers. Such men have addressed 
their fellow landowners in direct and urgent terms of 
advice and entreaty on this important subject Bedford- 
shire, owing, perhaps, to the excellent example set by the 
Duke of Bedford, is, as a whole, a little better off, in respect 
of cottage accommodation for labourers, than many other 
counties. ** From landlords,^ said the Duke, in an address 
published nearly three years ago, ** it is surely not too much 
to expect that, while they are building and improving farm- 
houses, homesteads, and cattle-sheds, they will also build and 
improve dwellings for their labourers, in sufficient numbers 
to meet the improved and improving condition of the land."* 
How much remains to be done, even in Bedfordshire, before 
this excellent advice will have been properly acted on, we 
shall see in the course of this chapter. 

Unexceptionable witnesses have proved, conclusively, how 
widely spread, and fearful, are the evils enirendered amonir 
the whonLonng population, in i«ricZrd district.. ^ 
this want of decent and convenient cottages. Perhaps the 
most striking testimony on the subject is that given by the 
Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, who had to 
report, in 1843, on the employment of women and children in 
agriculture. The Commissioners were told to direct their 
main attention to the employment of children ; and the ques- 
tion of the want of cottage accommodation for the labouring 
classes seems, in the course of their inquiry, to have forced 
itself, unasked after, on their attention. The following are 
passages from their Reports. ** The want of sufficient accom* 
modation,'' says Mr. Austin, ** seems universaL Cottages 
generally have only two bedrooms (with very rare exceptioos) ; 
a great many have only one. The consequence is, that it 
is rerj often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to divide 
a fiunily so that grown-up persons of different sexes, brothers 

* Duke of Bedfurd, UtUr, dated 9lA Martk, 1S49, poblUkhwl In Um ** Jonina] 
o/^cJm Rojal Sodeiy of A g ric ulmfe ,'* vol x. pp> 1S5— 187. 

u S 
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and sisters^ fathers and daughters^ do not sleep in the same 
room. Three or four persons not unfrequently sleep in the 
same bed." 

" This, I was told, was not an extraordinary case, but that, 
more or less, every bedroom in the village was crowded with 
inmates of both sexes, of various ages, and that such a state 
of things was caused by the want of cottages. 

^* It is impossible not to be struck, in visiting the dwellings 
of the agricultural labourers, with the general want of new 
cottages, notwithstanding the universal increase of population." 

Mr. Austin was informed, by an agent of my Lord Lans- 
downe, that ** in Studley (in Wilts) it is not at all uncommon 
for a whole family to sleep in the same room. The number 
of bastards in that place is very great ; the number of un- 
married women is greater than in the neighbouring places. 
I do not think this state of things is attributable to the women 
working in the fields, but more to the want of proper accom" 
modation in the cottages.^* 

The benevolent rector of Bryanston, in Dorset, says, 
" Within this last year I saw, in a room about thirteen feet 
square, three beds; on the first lay the mother, a widow, 
dying of consumption; on the second, two unmarried daughters, 
one eighteen years of age, the other twelve ; on the third, a 
young married couple, whom I myself had married two days 
before. A married woman of thorough good character told 
me, a few weeks ago, that on her confinement, so crowded 
with children is her one room, they are obliged to put her 
on the floor in the middle of the room, that they may pay 
her the requisite attention : she spoke of this as, to her, the 
most painful part of that, her hour of trial. I do not choose 
to put on paper the disgusting scenes that I have known to 
occur from this promiscuous crowding of the sexes together. 
Seeing, however, to what the mind of the young female is 
exposed, from her very childhood, I have long ceased to 
wonder at the otherwise seeming precocious licentiousness of 
conversation which may be heard in every field, where many 
of the young are at work together." 

We learn, from a surgeon at Blandford, that " generally 
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the cottages are too small for the families living in them, and 
tend to produce and aggravate disease, from the inmates 
living so closely together. Two years ago, typhus fever oc- 
curred in a neighbouring parish ; — there were more than forty 
cases of typhus, and the spread of the disease must be attri- 
buted to the people living so densely packed together.^ 

Let any one, who either cares about the sufierings of his 
fellow men, or would reduce poor-rates, refer to the clear ac- 
count which Dr. Southwood Smith gives* of the parochial 
burden inevitably produced by typhus fever among the poor. 
It is heads of families who are most commonly attacked by 
typhus. Suppose that, out of these forty cases, there were 
only two deaths of heads of families. Two widows, and several 
fatherless children, are, at once, thrown on the parish ; and in 
addition to the expense of several pauper families, chargeable 
during the illness of the forty persons attacked, and to the 
expense of the funerals, there remains, after the fever is over, 
a charge which may last for an uncertain period of months or 
years, in maintaining widows and their children. And all this 
disbursement of the money of ratepayers in some country 
towns, — all this sacrifice of human happiness, and waste of 
human life, among the labouring population, simply because 
a neighbouring landowner includes, within his ring fence, a 
whole parish, and refuses to allow cottages to be built for the 
use of those whom he compels daily, and in all weathers, to 
perform a wearisome journey, to and from their labour on his 
estate ! 

Mr. Vaughan, another conmiissioner, says : " The undivided 
state of the lai*ger families, acting upon the scantiness of 
house-room, and general poverty, or high rent, often crowds 
them together in their sleeping apartments, so as seriously to 
infringe on the decencies which guard female morals. — It 
is very common for tradesmen and builders to erect tenements 
in the villages, for which they are enabled, owing to the 
demand for house-room, to obtain a higher rent than that 
which is taken by the larger proprietor of the soil ^ 

* Abore, |k fta 
U 3 
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Near Reigate^ we are told^ that ^' many cottages have bat 
one room^ and the whole family sleep in one bed." And the 
curate of Famham in Surrey^ ^' mentioned a case within his 
own knowledge^ where two sisters and a brother, all above 
fourteen, habitually slept together." 

"In Northumberland," says Sir Francis Doyle, also a 
commissioner on the same inquiry, "the ordinary cottages 
contain but one room, perhaps 17 by 15 feet; in point of 
construction and ventilation there is nothing to be said for 
them ; but as the Northumbrians are, in spite of every thing, 
a healthy and vigorous race of men, such inconveniences do 
not amount to a crying evil : but when we find that a whole 
family, father and mother and children, of both sexes, and of 
all ages, live together, and have to sleep together in one and 
the same room, any degree of unchastity ceases to surprise, 
and the only wonder is, that the women should behave as 
well as they da" 

Mr. S. G. Denison, another commissioner engaged on the 
same inquiry, gives the following account of the " Ganging 
system " found in Norfolk, and which has arisen from the 
neglect of landlords to provide cottage accommodation for the 
poor. " Castle Acre is what is called an open parish ; that is, 
in the hands of a considerable number of proprietors, while 
the neighbouring parishes are each owned by one or two (or 
very few) proprietors. These last, partly in order to prevent 
an increase of birth settlements, and to keep down the rates, 
partly from an unwillingness to invest money in cottage pro- 
perty, not only allow no new cottages to be built, but let the 
old ones fall into ruin. The resident population of these 
parishes is thereby gradually reduced, as the labourers are 
forced to quit them, and come to reside in Castle Acre. 
Thus, while, in the adjoining parishes, there are not hands 
enough left to cultivate the soil. Castle Acre is overstocked 
with inhabitants that do not properly belong to it, and who 
are, generally speaking, the worst characters in the parishes 
from whence they come. The competition caused by these 
new comers, raises the house-rent throughout the parish ; and 
as they are at the mercy of those who have land at Castle 
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Acre, they are farced to pay exorbitant rents for very 
wretched dwellings. — ^From these two causes, viz., the excess 
of labourers in Castle Acre, and the defect of them in neigh- 
bouring parishes, sprung the gang MyaUm of employment. 
The neighbouring occupiers wanted bands, and applied to a 
person in Castle Acre to supply them* This was easily done, 
owing to the great numbers living there, all together, anxious 
for employment — As the only object of the gangmaster is to 
fulfil his contract, he regards the labourer solely as a living 
instrument, valuable only in proportion to its available power : 
hence all sorts of characters, from all the neighbouring 
parishes, are mixed up in the gang, male and female,^ It is 
said that, *^ owing to ganging,** nearly three-fourths of the 
girls become prostitutes. 

Mr. Denison's conclusion is as follows :— " If, in the present 
state of the parish, ' ganging ' were suddenly put an end to, 
I fear that a vast number of persons would be thrown out of 
work, and tlie immorality and crime of the place would be in- 
creased by idleness and distress. I believe those who first 
(unintentionally and unknowingly) caused the mischief, can 
alone cure it : I mean t/u neighbouring landowners. If those 
103 stranger families, who now swell the amount of crime and 
misery at Castle Acre, were living in their own parishes, — 
Castle Acre would not be reproached as ' the coop of all the 
scrapings in the country ; ' its own native population would be 
uncontaminated by the refuse of other parishes ; the gang- 
system would necessarily cease ; and Castle Acre would no 
longer be, what it now is, the most miserable rural parish I 
ever saw anywhere."* 

In a previous chapter f, reference was made to certain 
landowners, who rigorously enforce their legal rights, but 
neglect to perform their corresponding duties. The clergy- 
man of the parish there alluded to, states, that *^ the most 
serious detriment to the success of the school, arises unhappily 

* R. C. TVniMm, Report to the Poor Law CommiiiioQerf on the Countlei of 
Soflblk, Norfolk, and Lincoln, p|k SSI, SSS. SS^, S86. 
t Abova, pp. 90, 91. 

U 4 
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from the pernicious system of agricultural labour pursued in 
this district, known as the gang-system."* 

The condition of labourers in respect of their cottage 
accommodation, is largely noticed in the Reports made by 
Poor Law Inspectors to the Poor Law Board in 1848 and 
1849. Mr. Weale, one of those inspectors, reports of the 
county of Bedford, that, in many instances, although the 
mere number of existing cottages is said to be sufficient, yet 
'^complaints are made of their being sadly deficient in the 
necessary accommodation for a family ; and that it is a very 
common thing for whole families, with grown-up sons and 
daughters, to occupy the only bedroom the cottages afibrd." t 

Clergymen of various parishes in Bedfordshire give tes- 
timony, which will serve as a sufficient indication of the 
condition of that part of the country in respect of the cottage 
accommodation of agricultural labourers. I select a few of 
these cases, naming each parish before giving the answer of 
its clergyman to Mr. Weale's question — " Are there many 
cases in which difierent families are crowded in the same 
cottage?" It may safely be assumed that each clergyman 
has nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice ; but 
has given us a truthful statement of what his parochial minis- 
tration had taught him. 

Ampthill. — "Many of the cottages are inconveniently 
crowded with more than one family." Houghton Conquest 
— " The great mischief is that of huddling up a large family 
of children, growing up to man and woman's estate, in the 
same small bedroom, frequently shared also by the father 
and mother." Cople. — "Yes, many; several instances of 
cottages being too small for one family, to the utter violation 
of decency, and to the detriment of health and morals." 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1850-51 ; the Rcy. M. 
MicheU*s Report, p. 252. 

t Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1848, p. 148. Mr. Weale states, that the 
Duke of Bedford, the largest proprietor in Bedfordshire, has been erecting for 
the last two or three years, and is about to erect on his estate generally, very 
superior cottages, which he lets at moderate rents, and on terms calculated to 
improve the moral condition of his cottage tenants. Some other proprietors are 
mentioned as doing, or about to do, the same thing. 
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Ilarrold. — ''No; but many instances in which the same 
families are crowded in their cottages, to a great extent 
There are cottages with only one small room, in which six, 
seven, or eight persons sleep.** Thurleigh. — "Not numy; 
but there are many instances in which cottages have only 
one sleeping apartment, in which the whole family herd 
together.** Yielden. — ** The accommodation in some of 
the cottages in this village is wretched in the extreme, and 
the poor themselves feel sensibly this wretched state, not to 
mention the impropriety of so living." Biggleswade. — '' A 
very great many, where the sons and daughters have married, 
and live with their parents. The cottages are in a most 
deplorable state as to necessary accommodation and con- 
venience.** MeppershalL — •* Only one case of two families ; 
a few cases of single persons living with families, and many 
cases of members of families most improperly crowded 
together in bedrooms.** Eaton Bray. — "No; many of the 
cottages are inconveniently small ; and, in some cases, crowded 
without r^ard to common decency.** Barton. — ** The cot- 
tages are shamefully deficient as to bedrooms.** Poddington. 
— "The want of proper accommodation produces great im- 
morality, and is severely felt by the poor.** 

Another poor law inspector, in a Report to the Poor Law 
Board, made in 1848, respecting the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, gives the following as his compendious view of the 
cause and character of this grievous condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

" The law of settlement is, no doubt, one of the causes which 
contribute to the scarcity of residences for the poor observable 
in the rural parishes of these counties. If, by any combi- 
nation amongst the landowners, or by the determination of 
one [lerson owning tlie whole parish, residences for the poor 
can be got rid of, and cottages permanently kept off the land, 
the payment of rates is, in a great measure, avoided, and the 
charge of the poor shifted from tlieir own to some neighbouring 
parish. The sad evils resulting from a scarcity of cottages 
have been already detailed ; the injury done to the labourer 
re-acts, also, on his employer ; the strength the labourer loses 
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in his long walk is so much deducted from the day's work be 
would otherwise perform." * 

'^ The small number, and untenantable state, of many of the 
cottages,'' says the writer of a prize report, on the fanning 
of Devonshire, ^^ compel a large proportion of the workmen 
to reside in the nearest tovm or village y-^ti circumstance 
unfavourable to his comfort and morals, as well as those 
of his family, and a loss of time and labour to his employer. 
Here, discomfort at home drives the father to the ale-house ; 
the sons, from a similar cause, forsake their homes, and> 
meeting with others similarly circumstanced^ they too often 
congregate together, and lead each other on to the committal 
of crime." f 

Mr. Acland^ the author of an article, recently published, 
on the farming of Somerset $, says, ^* There is a strong and just 
feeling among many tenants, that landlords ought to do more 
to provide the labourers with decent cottages near their work, 
instead of driving them into toums and villages, where they must 
pay as much as 42. for a miserable house without a garden. 
A very distinguished tenant farmer has sent me a calculation, 
showing that the time lost by the labourer walking four miles 
daily is equal to several years of his life ; and yet, he says, 
at this time (1850), landlords are taking down cottages on their 
estates,^^ 

Although landlords are thus acting, yet the farmers cannot 
but feel, and do feel, that they would derive a great benefit 
from having, near at hand, places of residence for their 
labourers. Sometimes farmers, even under the present law, 
have induced their landlords to render assistance towards 
remedying this crying evil and injustice. Instances of the 
erection of such cottages in close parishes, at the expense of 
the farmers, have occurred ; and, in other cases, a tenant has 
given up his farm, " because his landlord would not let him 

* Captain BoIudsoii, R. N., Report to the Poor Law Board, 1S50, p. S3. 

t Mr. Henry Tanner's Prize Report, Jlie Farming of Devonshire, " Joomal of 
the Rojal Society of Agriculture," yoL ix. pp. 454. 491. 

X T. D. Acland, jun., On the Farming of Somersetshire^ ** Journal of the 
Bojal Agrienltnral Sociaty,* toL zL pp. 66S— 764. 
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have cottages on the land for the accommodation of the 
labourers.*' * Elsewhere, covenants have been introdaced into 
leases, restricting the farmer, under a penalty, from doing anjr 
act to give a man a parish settlementf 

The more this question is considered, the greater will 
appear to be the advantages likelj to result to the whole 
community from providing everywhere adequate cottage ac- 
commodation for all those who are needed to till the ground.^ 

In North Nottinghamshire are the two unions of East Ret- 
ford and Worksop, each deserving of a moment's notice, as 
showing that even on the verge of the great manufacturing 
district of the West Riding, and in an agricultural region 
where the pauperism is light, the evils of the law of settle- 
ment are most grievous, in the vicinity of close parishes, 
with respect to its effect on the cottage accommodation 
of the poor. In the EUtft Retford Union, of fifty parishes, 
comprising a considerable agricultural district (100,010 acres), 
there are many close parishes, the property of great pro- 
prietors. Instances occur of the labouring man having daily 
to walk as much as three miles and a half, in one instance 
even seven miles is mentioned, from his place of residence to 
the close parish which requires his labour for its cultivation, 
but in which no cottage is allowed to shelter him. Cases 
are here frequent, ** of labourers having to walk two and 
three miles to and from thdr work ; ** and it is stated to be a 
^' clearly defined object in the minds of landed proprietors, so 

* Rrporti to the Poor Law Board, IS50, ^ 5S, f DmcI. ^ 5S. 

) R«poru to the Poor Law Board, 1S50, p. 50. ** Mr. Mmj, a tmusr in thia 
DciichboaHiood, ahowed me the oottages he had bailt at hit owa ooat, that b to 
taj. he had foand the Uhoor, and hit landlord had, moel relnctantlj, ibond the 
nateriak ; for the latter waa grtatljr aTcne to anything heing done which might 
lead to the making of a tetUement, while the former feh to itronglj intereMed 
in haring cottages for hii workmen, thai he had erected two hahitationa at an 
expenae of 75/. Thej are eomfortable dwellings with good gardena, and had 
hcen let at S«. a week each, to thai Mr. Maj had Joat about got back. In the 
aercn jean daring which they had been standing, the original ontlaj he had 
incorred. Ilia landlord, who had be«i disinclined to the boilding of these 
cottages, is not a rtrj large owner in Carersham, but holds a considerable 
qoantitj of propertj in Maple Durham, and is the same gentleman who had 
been pUintifT in an action against a tenant, to reoorar a penalty for breach of 
ooTenant, b j the making of two settlements.** 
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to manage their estates as to keep down poor-rates." In the 
Worksop Union, containing a great part of the well-known 
district called "the Dukery," and being about 77,791 acres 
in extent, are many close parishes, and some extra-parochial 
places, the seats of landowners. " There are many labourers 
living at Worksop, who work for Lord Manvers at Thoresby *, 
for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, for the Duke o£ 
Portland at Welbeck, and for Mr. Foljambe at Osberton; 
some of these men go regularly backwards and forwards, and 
have done so for ten or fifteen years, three, four, five, and as 
much as six miles f* to their work ; they generally walk, 
some few keep donkeys." J 

These poor labourers are crowded into unhealthy dwellings, 
in the worse parts of Worksop. What they sufifer, and 
what the ratepayers of the parish of Worksop sufier, by these 
agricultural labourers being thus refused a cottage near the 
domains on which they are employed, is sufficiently shown 
by a recent Report to the Board of Health; and may be 
taken as an example of what is now occurring over some 
millions of acres of highly cultivated land, and in scores, 
if not hundreds, of country towns, in the midst of such 
land, in difierent parts of England. § 

A table in the Appendix will show how unequally the 
burden of pauperism is distributed throughout even lightly- 
burdened unions, like those of Worksop and East Retford, 
when they contain close parishes. Out of the twenty-six 
parishes of the Worksop Union, there are two, in which the 

* See above, p. 90, note. 

f Such distances remind us of Columella, who (De Re Rustica, i 2. 10.) 
describes some of the prapotentes of his own day, '* qui possident fines gentium, 
quos ne circumire equis quidem Talent ; sed proculcandos pecudibus, et vas- 
tandos feris dcrelinquunt ; aut occupatos nexu civinm, et ergastulis tenent.** 

^ Reports to the Poor Law Board, p. 142. It is said that a laugh or titter 
was produced in the House of Commons, when the late Sir Robert Peel 
mentioned this evil of the agricultural labourer's present condition. 

*' Sed risu inepto res ineptior nulla est** 

§ See, in the Appendix, the evidence of Mr. Heniy Hase, as published in the 
Report to the General Board of Health, on a preliminary inquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town of Worksop, by WUliam Lee, Superintending Inspector. 
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year's poor-rate amounts to only 2dL in the pound on the rental ; 
eight in which it varies from 2^(L to 7(2. ; while, in eight other 
parishes of the union, where the burden of poor-rate is 
greatest, it varies from Is. to 2«.3{i in the pound. 

In cases where the owners of land have had the courage 
to disregard the tendencies of an unjust law, and adequately 
to discharge their duty to the poor labourer, by providing him 
with a decent cottage, the happiest effect has been produced. 
'* To give an instance,** says the late steward to the Earl 
of Scarborough, ** of the effect upon the poor of a little kind- 
ness and attention, we rebuilt, in Wellow *, eight cottages, that 
were in a most miserable state: we made them clean and 
comfortable, and it seemed quite to change the nature of the 
inhabitants ; from being tlie most dirty and wretched people 
they became neat and orderly, and took a great pride in 
allowing you a clean house. They told me, that before they 
had nothing to cling to, they had not even a floor to clean.** f 

The dreadful condition of the cottages of agricultural 
labourers in respect of bedroom accommodation, leads not 
unfrequently, in courts of criminal justice, to investigations of 
cases unfit for all publication. More than once it has occurred 
to me to hear Mr. Justice Coleridge state, when performing 
his judicial functions, that a large proportion of crime, in his 
opinion, is produced by this want of proper cottage accommo- 
dation for the labouring classes. The same learned judge 
has said, more recently, in addressing a Labourers* Friends 
Association, ** From my own experience as a judge, tlie pain- 
ful conviction has been forced upon my mind, that very much 
of the crime which disgraces our country, is mainly attri- 
butable to the mixture of sexes and of ages in the dwellings of 
the poor ; a practice that debases and demoralises the human 
mind, and which, unless counteracted, must effectually 
neutralise every effort made towards the elevation or im- 
provement of the people.** } 

* Wellow it in or oD the verge of Sherwood Korvft, and in or on the verge 
of the region of ** the Dokery ** mentioned ahure. 
t Report* to the Poor Law Bovd, 1S50, p. 133. 
{ I quote from the Dean of Ilcreford't Smg^esUve Jimtt, p. IS9. 
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The present Dean of Hereford *, after justly observing that 
this opinion^ sanctioned bj such authority and experience, is 
entitled to the highest attention, himself avows, that the 
opinion '^ is one to which every inquiring mind must come, 
that has vntnessed the low and degrading habits to which 
such practices lead." 

Such are some of the physical and moral evils a£9icting the 
daily life of the agricultural labourer, throughout England, 
and which are mainly owing to the law of settlement and re- 
moval of the poor. 

♦ Ibid. p. 169. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON THB KBCSSSITT OV A TOTAL REPEAL 09 THE LAW Of 
BBTTLRMSNT AND REMOVAL OF THE POOR. 

CuncU prim tenUU : ted immedicabile Tulnui 

£ii«e recidendam, nt ^§n lincera tnhuar. Omx 

Many of the evils under which the whole country has long 
suflferedy and which arise mainlj finom the law of settlement 
and removal of the poor, have presented themselves for con- 
sideration in the course of the previous pages. But the most 
striking, and most extensively injurious, of all the evil in- 
fluences of that law remain to be pointed out ; and will be 
found in the necessary effect of such a law on the distributtoii 
and wages of labour throughout the country. 

If a farmer, acquainted only with the neighbouriiood of 
manufacturing regions of the North, occupying a fiurm in 
Nottinghamshire, or North Lincolnshire, or die West Riding 
of Yorkshire, were suddenly made acquainted with the con- 
dition of an agricultund labourer in Devon, or Somerset, or 
Hants, or any of our ten selected counties of pure agriculture 
and unmitigated operation of the law of settlement, he would 
hardly be able to credit, still less to understand, what he 
would find. The week's wage of the labourer which, in the 
one part of the country, is lis., or 12«., or 13s., becomes, in 
the other, only 7s., or 8#., or 9s. The work done is the same 
in both districts ; and if the necessities of existence had any- 
thing to do with the matter, the necessities of the man who 
receives the lower sum are the greater.* 

The effect of the law of settlement and removal affords the 
only explanation of this remarkable state of things. The 
natural and necessary tendency of such a law to produce 

* For iiMUiMw, the price of fuel k raneh higher is the Esuem, Soothem, and 
Woflcm dinricu, than in the Northern. 
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such results^ has been sufficiently pointed out^ and explained^ 
by most impartial and competent witnesses^ and to their 
reports reference will shortly be made. * 

But grievous as is the hardship thus produced throughout 
these purely agricultural counties^ on the whole mass of the 
labouring population^ still greater social evils than even this 
extreme of poverty, are due to the law of settlement The 
practice of hiring labourers by 'the year, once enforced by law 
as a binding obligation on all employers of labour in hus- 
bandry, has generally ceased ; and the labourer is employed 
from day to day, or at the most from week to week, as he is 
wanted by the farmer. Hence it follows that, in the winter 
season, many men are thrown out of work, and at once 
become a charge on the parish. 

The selection of labourers for employment during the 
winter, is very generally made in parishes, at all events in 
the pauperised agricultural district, with a mere view of 
keeping down the poor-rate, and in total disregard of the 
character and skill of the candidates for work. A single man 
of unblemished reputation, an excellent workman, is certainly 
the first to be thrown out of employment (especially if he 
should have saved as much as will maintain him for two or 
three months) : and the ill-conducted drunken spendthrift, 
who has a wife and family, as certainly will have employment 
given him, in order to save the parish from a heavy weekly 
charge for so many mouths in the union-house. 

On the inquiry of 1833, it appeared, that a large part of 
the social evil of the pauperism of England was caused by the 
law of settlement and removal alone ; and was not necessarily 
incident to the administration of relief under the humane 
provisions of the statute of Elizabeth. It need not, therefore, 
excite any surprise that the very same evils as were then 
brought to light, should be found in existence at the present 
day. Such evils are essentially inherent in the law of settle- 

♦ Adam Smith observed ( Wealth ofNatuma^ vol I p. 193.), " The very nneqaal 
price of labour which we frequeDtlj find in England, in places at no great dis- 
tance from one another, is probably owing to the obstruction which the law of 
settlements gives to a poor man who would carry his industry from one parish to 
another without a certificate " 
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ment and removal, and must necessarily arise under the 
administration of that law. 

The Rev. H. H. Bailejr, a witness examined on the inquirj 
of 1833, then stated : *^ I consider the present law of settle- 
ment renders the peasant, to all intents and purposes, a 
bondsman : he is chained to the soil by the operation of the 
system, and it forbids his acquiring property, or enjoying it 
openly or honestly. — I have no doubt, that if the labourers 
were freed from their present trammels, there would be such 
a circulation of labour, as would relieve the agricultural 
districts. — I am certain that the poor labourers of thoee 
l>arishes, with which I have been connected in the country, 
are fully aware that it is not to their interest to advance their 
condition by the acquisition of property. I once congratulated 
my bailiff on the prospect of his inheriting, by his wife, 
a little real property ; he replied, ' It would be of no use to 
me, Sir ; for I should be less able to get employment, and 
could obtain no relief until it was all spent* When the gen- 
tlemen and clergy of Henley contemplated the establishment 
of a savings bank in their neighbourhood, I thought it mj 
duty to address the young men on the subject, afVer morning 
service, and urge upon them the propriety of saving for their 
protection against the contingencies of sickness and old age. 
They listened to me very attentively. One or two persons 
asked me, whether I honestly thought it would not be for the 
benefit of the parish, more than themselves, if they saved ? 
I was startled by the inquiry ; but, on consideration, I found 
that I really could not state that it would be for their benefit 
to save. The decided conviction of the whole body of the 
labourers was, that any saving would be for the benefit of 
the parish and the farmers, and not for the benefit of the 
individuals saving."* 

The Dean of Hereford, whose testimony I am always glad 
to invoke, observed, while residing in his rural parish of 
King*s Sombome, the way in which the law of settlement in- 

* Extnuru from infumution reccired bj Her Mmjmtj*§ Commitnonen, m to 
the •dniintstration and operation of the Poor I^Awt, pft. 371, 27S. London, 
1S33, Sro. 

X 
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terfef efl with the fkif f etntmerfttion of kbour^ amd saw clearly 
how great is the evil effect of the same law^ in obstructing all 
educational advancement of the labourer* He adopts the 
opinion that ^^ a modification^ or ^en th^ total repeal of our 
present law of Settlement^ would do more tlian anything dlse 
to secure the immediate success of any attempt which may b^ 
made to educate the poorer classes. At present the labourer 
possesses no inducement 16 improve himself^ to establish a 
good character, or to acquire knbwledgd or skill. He has no 
hope of benefiting himself in any Way^ do what he may —nor 
can he ever look forward to l^ceiving higher wages than those 
which are given to good and bad Workmen alike, or to se*^ 
Curing for himself a bettei* position than that of his fellow* 
labourers* He has no motive fot improving himself, because^ 
by doing so, he would not impl:y)ve his condition ; nor has he 
any motive foi* recommending himself to the employers of 
labour, because, whether they like him or dislike him, they must 
employ him, and at the same Wages as the test of their men. 
It there wei*e no law of settlement^ every farmer would seek 
for the most Industrious and intelligent labourers, just as a 
tradesman ol" manufactured does, and he would pay them in 
proportion to theli* value, because they would be sought after. 
This would be a direct premium upon good conduct, inteUi*- 
gence, and skill. Education amongst the agricultural poor is 
deprived of its marketable value, as an investment of time and 
attention, and it is therefore deprived of almost all motive, by 
our present law of settlement. Those, therefore, who are 
desirous of seeing the poor well educated, ought to be desirotis 
of seeing this great obstacle to their education removed as 
speedily as possible."* 

A conviction that Such ate the necessary consequences of 
this law, has become widely diffused ; and the words of 
Adam Smith, denouncing its impolicy and injustice, recog- 
nised as true, only by the few who appreciated his great 
work, during the eighteenth century, are now adopted by the 
many, and may be said to express the views of the great 

♦ Dftwcs, lieiMirks occasioned by the present Crusade against the Educational 
Plans of the Committee of Council on Education^ pp. 48» 49. London, 1850. 
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majority of those who are brought into daily contact with the 
administration of relief to the poor. 

The late President of the Poor Law Board, Mr. Charles 
Duller, was desirous, as it would seem, ** to make assurance 
doubly sure,** in respect of pronouncing a just condemnation 
on the law of settlement, if it was to be condemned. He, 
therefore, after presiding over the labours of the Committee 
of 1847, instituted further inquiry into the operation of that 
law on the welfare of all classes of the community. Much 
time was bestowed, in the year 1848, by many able and 
diligent Poor Law Inspectors, in again investigating the prac- 
tical working of the law. At the same time, the opinion of 
local boards of guardians, which, if adverse to the existing 
system, would be entitled to great weight, was inquired into 
and ascertained. 

The results of this inquiry were fully known to the Poor 
Law Board in 1848 and 1849 ; they were communicated to 
tlie public in 1850, nearly two years ago.* The inspectors 
employed to report, certainly obtained plenty of evidence, ud 
that evidence showed conclusively that a great part of the 
existing evils of the pauperism of England and Wales, is 
owing to the law of settlment and removaL 

In 1847, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
a|>|K>inted to inquire into the operation of the law of settle 
ment and removal, and of the statute of 9 & 10 Vict c. 66., 
passed in the previous session of parliament, reported to the 
House, from time to time, a vast body of evidence which they 
heard ; and ultimately agreed in opinions embodied in the 
following resolutions, which, however, were not rc|x>rted to 
the House. 

1. lltBolwd^ *'That the law of settlemeot and removal is 
generally |>roductive of hardship to the poor, and injurious 
to the working classes, by impeding the free circulation of 
labour.** 

* BcfKvtf to the Poor Law Boanl on the Lawb of SettkBont and Ilcnuivsl </ 
the Pour. preMBted to both Uoufet of pArlUrotot, hy coiiiiiuui4 of llcr M«jcfljr, 
1850. 

X S 
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2. Resolved, *^That it is injurious to the employers of 
labour, and impedes the improvement of agriculture." 

3. Resolved, " That it is injurious to the ratepayers, by oc- 
casioning expense in litigation and removal of paupers." 

4. Resolved, " That the power of removing destitute poor 
persons, from one parish to another, in England and Wales, 
be abolished." 

These resolutions are of great weight, for, in the first three 
of them, the committee were unanimous ; and in the majority 
by which the fourth was carried, are found the concurrent 
opinions, not only of firiends of political progress, and free- 
traders, but of Tories or Conservatives, and Protectionists. 

Much evidence respecting the evils of the law of settlement 
had been adduced before this committee, and the opinion of 
many competent witnesses was then given in favour of the 
imqualified repeal of that law, as the only adequate remedy. 
The subsequent investigation amply confirmed that opinion, if 
it needed confirmation ; and also showed, that those whose 
attention had been especially called to the subject, including 
in their number magistrates and clergymen, landowners and 
farmers, guardians and clerks to guardians, overseers and 
relieving officers, were very generally satisfied that the law 
ought to be abolished. Delenda est Carthago, is the almost 
universal feeling. 

The Poor Law Board appears to have taken care that this 
important investigation should be extended through a suffi- 
cient number of counties to make it certain that its results 
might safely be adopted as true for the length and breadth of 
England. Why the Poor Law Board should ever since, 
for so man}"^ years, have pursued a Fabian policy of con- 
tinuous delay, when the grievances complained of call so 
loudly for redress, it is neither easy to see, nor very material 
now to ask. The evidence reported to the Board, was ob- 
tained throughout a wide breadth of country. The East was 
amply represented by the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex ; the West, by Dorset and Somerset ; the South, by 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex; the Midland district, by Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Not- 
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tinghamshire ; and the extreme North, by NorthufuberlfncL 
Premising that the inspectors have drawn the only possible 
conclusion which could be drawn from the facts before them*, 
I will set forth what those conclusions are, in the very words 
of the Official Reports. It will probably suffice to select lan- 
giiage used by two of the inspectors, embodying as it does, 
the substance of the views of all. The first extract is from 
the Report on Surrey and Sussex. 

" The difficulty the labourer finds in shaking off these 
shackles to his free agency, depreciates his labour. The\ 
skilled and unskilled, the industrious and the idle, are paid I 
alike. The payment of labour is regulated, not by its re- 
productive value, but with reference to the minimum on 
which a labourer can live. He has no direct interest that 
his work should be of the best quality ; there is no inducement 
to him to be thrifty, even if he had the power; an early 
marriage is rather to his advantage than otherwise. If there 
is a scanty demand for employment, a preference will be 
given to the married over the single man, and he will often 
receive higher wages. He knows that he must be kept by 
the rates if he is out of work, and that it is more expensive 
to maintain him and his in the Union, than to pay him the 
current rate of wages. The tendency of the law is to reduce 
his condition to that of a serf, and to render his labour, there- 
fore, of the least possible value.** ' 

After stating the great deficiency, caused by the law of 
settlement, in the cottage accommodation of labourers through- 
out the two counties in question, the Inspector adds, that the 
feelings of most persons conversant with the effects of the law 
may be summed up in an expression which he often heard : 
** The masses of labour are wrongly distributed, and cannot 
right themselves till set free from the law of parochial settle- 
ment** The conclusion arrived at by the Inspector is, that 
every one connected with the management of the poor is im- 
pressed with ** a strong desire that this law should be abolished 

* The facts are tet oat in the Reporta to the Poor I<aw Board, wbioh wcf« 
princed and nuule public in IS5a 

X 9 
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altogether, and a conviction that such a course would be for 
the benefit of the ratepayers." 

The following extract is from the Report on Dorset, Hamp- 
fthire, and Somerset, by another poor law inspector, Mr. 
Revans, who was oflScially familiar with the evidence ob- 
tained on the condition of the poor at the time of the Com* 
mission of Inquiry in 1833 and 1834, and who accurately 
appreciates, and very lucidly states, the practical working of 
the law. Mr. Revans, after premising what is undeniable, 
that it is now almost impossible for a working man to acquire 
a firesh settlement, proceeds as follows : * 

" Excepting during short and very busy periods in agri- 
culture, as at harvest, a working man will be refused em- 
ployment, save in his own parish ; for, at all other times, the 
ratepayers postpone the execution of work till those periods 
when employment is likely to be scarce, and when the 
labourers, who have settlements, would constantly fall upon 
the rates. It is nearly useless, therefore, for a working man, 
with the existing laws of settlement, to attempt to obtain 
work beyond the bounds of his parish. He will be answered 
with, ' We have enough to do to find employment for our 
own people.' Should one, however, by the force of accident, 
obtain employment away from his settlement, the first occasion 
on which there shall be the slightest deficiency of employment 
for the labourers who belong to the parish, will cause him 
to be removed to his settlement ; though he may have passed 
half his life in the parish from which he is removed, have 
there gained fresh acquaintance and friendship, and his 
children shall have been born and educated there. 

"And now comes his reward for having gone forth in 
search of employment When arrived at his settlement he 
will find that the cottage, which had been occupied by him- 
self and his family, has been giv^i to another, or perhaps 
pulled down, and that the only residence open to him is the 
Union-hoasCb Possibly he will find a lod^ng in the market 
town of the district, or in some other open parish belonging 

♦ Reports, pp. 90. 92. 94. 
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to several proprietors, and, therefore, better provided with 
labourers* dwellings. But then he must be content to walk 
three or perhaps five miles morning and evening, winter and 
summer, during good weather and during bad weather, to 
and from the parish of his settlement, the only one in the 
district which will provide him with employment, and where 
nominal work will be given him on the roads, and at wages 
just sufficient to keep body and soul together; an employment 
rendered yet more painful, by the avowal that it is only found 
for the purpose of keeping the unwelcome applicant and his 
family from becoming a more severe burden to the rate- 
payers, by entering the Union-house. Returned to his settle- 
ment, he has bitterly to lament the energy and the industry 
which urged him to go forth from his parish, in order to earn, 
by skill and assiduity, a better and more independent pro- 
vision for his family; and as he trudges to and from his 
distant, and oft degrading work, he moves a daily warning 
to every labourer in the surrounding district, of the folly of 
endeavouring to improve his condition, by Leaving the parish 
to which the law has awarded hinu** 

Mr. Revans, after justly observing that the existing law 
is most powerful in driving the working man back to th« 
parish of his settlem«it, and in deterring those who are in 
their's from leaving it, proceeds : ** Under such a system of 
settlement, the economical distribution of labour is entirely 
disregarded. Labourers are no longer found in each district 
in proportion to the quantity of employment which offers, 
but according to the accident of their birth. A surplus 
population may frequently be fimnd in one place, whilst a 
scarcity of labourers will exist in some other, and neither 
place need be more than ten or a dozen miles distant from 
the other. The farmers even who frequent the same market 
table will be found to pay wages di&ring to the extent of 
fifty per cent The wages on the extreme north of the 
market district will be 8s. and 9s. a-week, whilst the wages 
on the extreme south, and for equally good workmen, will 
not exceed Ss. and 7f. ; and whilst the employer in one 
district is heavily burdened with poor-rate, the employer 

X 4 
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in the other has only to support a few aged and infirm 
persons." 

The following passages in the Report of the same inspector 
are especially deserving of attention. 

" Those who are familiar with the history of poor-law 
management previously to 1834, will recognise in the above 
the worst evils which were then attributed primarily to 
maladministration. Amongst the effects of the present system 
of settlement, I detect the existence of every one of those 
evils which were attributed by the English Poor Law In- 
quiry in 1834, to the then mode of administration under 
the old parochial management As the secretary to that 
inquiry, the whole of the details were so deeply stamped on 
my memory, that their presence and similitude instantly 
attracted my attention. I am certain that all those evils, 
and in more than their pristine vigour, will in a few years 
burst forth, unless the laws of settlement are placed upon a 
sound principle ; for there is ample evidence to show that the 
maladministration of relief which was corrected in 1834, 
was only the most glaring effect of the disease, but not the 
disease itself. The disease lay in the settlement laws ; and, 
Bo far from having been subdued by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, it has been considerably strengthened thereby. 

"It is not wonderful, perhaps, that in 1834, the mischiefs 
connected with the poor laws should have been attributed 
to the administration of the relief, which was in fact only 
the most prominent symptom. Large masses of the most 
graphic facts exhibiting the maladministration of relief in its 
most pernicious form, dazzled the mind and drew it from the 
less obtrusive appearance of the settlement laws, themselves 
the cause of the maladministration and of its long train of 
secondary evils." 

Mr. Pigott, another poor law inspector, concludes his Report 
on the counties of Berks, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire, 
by saying of the laws of settlement and removal (p. 174.), 
'•that the evils everywhere inseparable from poverty have 
been greatly increased in this country by these laws, and 
that without their total repeal, no measures, however well in- 
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tended, can avaU much for the improvement of tlie condition 
of the labouring classes." 

All who take the pains of perusing the evidence obtained 
by the different poor law inspectors on this investigation, will 
probably agree in the conviction produced on the mind of 
each inspector, by what he saw and learnt But in that 
evidence, as printed in the published Reports, are found 
opinions of guardians of the poor, the very men who are 
constantly employed in administering this law ; and these 
opinions are deserving of special notice and attention. Such 
guardians, by formal resolutions at Board meetings, very 
generally declare that the law of settlement and removal 
ought to be abolished. They seem to have formed their judg- 
ment, not on the mere ground of the pecuniary relief to be 
expected by ratepayers from such abolition, but from a 
wider consideration of the various evils incident to the law. 
A few extracts irom such resolutions of guardians, taken 
exclusively irom a single county, Suffolk, will be sufficient 
as a specimen of them all. 

The Stowmarket Union r^olved, ** That in the opinion of 
this Board, it is expedient the law of settlement should be 
abolished, and any person requiring relief should be provided 
for wherever he may require assistance. ** 

The Bosmere and Claydon Union resolved, ** That the law 
of settlement and removal operates injuriously for the poor, 
and that its abolition would be desirable ; but that such an 
alteration would render necessary a more extensive and 
equitable distribution of the burden of maintaining the poor.*^ 

The Ipswich Union resolved, " That it is the opinion of 
this Board, that it is expedient to re])eal the laws relating to 
the removal and settlement of the poor; and that the poor 
be relieved by a general rate made upon the entire property 
of the kingdonL** 

The Woodbridge Union resolved, "That it is desirable 
the law of settlement should be entirely abolished, and that 
every poor person bom in England or Wales be relieved in 
the [Murish where he may reside, from the general funds of 
the Union in which such parish is situated. ** 
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The Mildenhall Union resolved, '* That the law of settle- 
ment as at present existing is extremely oppressive to the 
poorer classes, by frequently compelling their removal in old 
age to a distance from their families and connections, to 
spend their few remaining years among strangers. 

'^ That the said law has always been found prejudicial to 
the interest of the ratepayers, from the great amount of 
litigation it has involved, and the heavy expenses necessarily 
incurred thereby. 

" That for the above and other reasons the Board of 
Guardians are of opinion that the law of settlement should be 
totally and absolutely abolished. 

" That in lieu thereof some means should be devised for 
equalising the tax for the relief of the poor, by an improved 
and uniform system of rating through every Union, combined 
with an Act rendering compulsory the relief of destitution 
wherever it mxiy eaist, without reference to any local circum- 
stances of previous residence or otherwise of the applicant for 
relief." 

An immense progress of public opinion on this subject, 
of the law of settlement and removal, is certainly manifested 
by such resolutions of Boards of Guardians. Still that dread 
of change which "perplexes monarchs," which has always 
been a powerful obstacle to just improvement in the laws 
of this country, and which has generally made the legislature 
follow slowly, and at a great distance, the progress of opinion 
out of doors, will doubtless have some influence in Parliament, 
whenever it shall be proposed totally to repeal the unjust and 
injurious law. The late Lord Eldon would probably have 
wept over any proposal to abolish it, and have spoken of its 
preservation as equally essential with penal laws in matters 
of religion, and with the punishment of death in cases of 
stealing to the value of 5L in a dwelling-house, to the security 
of the rights of property, and the stability of all the most 
valued institutions of our Church and State of England. 

It may, however, be affirmed with confidence, that the law 
of settlement and removal is finally doomed, that its days are 
numbered, and that it must soon be abolished for ever. Its 
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evils were denounced by Adam Smith nearly a century ago; 
they were api>arcnt and appalling in 1833, but were then in 
part mistaken, by superficial observers, for evils supposed to 
be necessarily incident to every poor law; tliey have been 
greatly aggravated, so far as inequality and injustice of inci- 
dence on the ratepayer is concerned, by the legislation of 
1846; and they were sufficiently exposed before the Select 
Committee of the Commons in 1847. 

Again were they exposed and denounced, by the Official 
Reports addressed to the Poor Law Board, in 1848 and 1849 ; 
and at last a legislative remedy was promised, although the 
promise is as yet wholly unfulfilled. It may safely be averred, 
that the supineness of the Government will cease the very mo* 
ment that the people of England once understand this question, 
and express an opinion '^ out of doors ^ upon it. Such an opinion 
will prove a sure warrant for the removal of ^* pauper settle- 
ments" firom the region of Legislation into that of History, 
there to serve with ** Wager of Battel,'' and *^ Benefit of 
Clergy," and other now abrogated absurdities of ** Father 
Antic the Law," as memorable examples of the slow progress 
of reason and justice among the rulers of a just and reason- 
able people. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

REM£DT BT ABOLISHING REMOVALS, AND SUBSTITUTING MONET 

ORDERS. 

Sedes abi fata quietaa 
Ostendunt. Yiboil. 

Some benevolent reformers have been sufficiently struck with 
the more palpable evils of the present law of removal, and 
especially with its cruel operation on the poor in the day of 
their distress, to propose that all removals should cease. They 
would not, however, in any respect, change the law of settle- 
ment, but would merely substitute, for the present order of 
removal, under the statute of Charles II., an order of justices, 
granted at the instance of the parish of the pauper's residence, 
and requiring payment, by the parish of settlement, of all 
necessary relief to be given to the pauper. No doubt such a 
change in the law may easily be made. The question of 
parochial charge, in the event of an appeal against such an 
order, would thus be determined between the contending 
parishes, as is now done in the case of lunatic paupers, with- 
out, in any case, inflicting on the pauper the hardship, or on 
the parish the expense, of an actual removal. 

Certainly it would be a good thing to prevent parish officers 
from daily traversing the country, with paupers in their 
custody, under warrants of removal. The unfortunate 
paupers are often dragged, on the occasion of merely tem- 
porary want of their usual work, from the only home they 
have ever known; from the scene of their youth, and the 
residence of all their relations and friends ; and, what is still 
more important to ratepayers, often from a manufacturing to 
an agricultural, or from an agricultural to a manufacturing, 
district ; from the place where their industry is usually able 
to maintain them, to a place where they will prove a perma- 
nent parochial burden. 
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Such removals must continue to take place, under the 
existing law of hereditary settlement, often to some distant 
parish, with which the only connexion of the pauper is the 
accident of a father or a grandfather, or some other ancestor, 
paternal or maternal, having been bom in it, or having, fifty 
or sixty years ago, resided in it for forty days, on a tenement 
worth 10/L a year, or havuig, perhaps, slept in it, as long ago, 
on the last night of a year's service, or of an apprenticeship, 
or having, in any other way, acquired a settlement there. 

Many of those employed in Parliament in making laws, and 
in courts of justice in administering them, have had their 
attention but little called to the sufferings which, during the 
last two centuries, the ill-contrived and unjust law of settle- 
ment and removal has constantly inflicted on the indigent 
poor.* Could the numerous body of assistant overseers and 
relieving officers of the present day, be jurors for deciding on 
the truth of the grave charges brought against the present 
law, I believe it would be impossible, out of the whole of that 
body, to pack a single jury, that would give a verdict in 
favour of the power of removal. The Law would be unani- 
mously condemned by the very men who are employed in its 
administration; who well understand the whole practical 
working of its injustice and cruelty ; and who can best appre- 
ciate how slight a mitigation it effects, of any temporary 
pressure on ratepayers, and how grievous the hardship which 
it frequently and necessarily inflicts on the poor. 

Any change which should free the English name and 
nation from the reproach of treating its indigent poor as they 

* 8iiic« the whoie of the proieiit chapter, and moct of those which follow it, 
were written, I have peeo the corer and title-page of a <* Report to the Poor 
l^m Board on the Law of Settlement and Refnoral of the Poor, hcing a further 
Rc|>ort, in aildition to thoee printed in ISSO," bj George Coode, Eaq. Ttie 
preemre of profeMiooal and other engagementa, hai made it impoHihle for roc, 
aa jrec, to pemae thii Report ; which I much regret, knowing well, ai I do, from 
the ooatenU of the Report on Local Taxation, pobliahed in IS49, Mr. Coode't 
great ahilitj and learning. It maj, however, be aacumed, that Mr. Coode cornea 
to ronch the nnie coodoaon (namelj, that the law of tcttleroent ought to he 
wholly repealed) a« wai arrired at by Mr. Reran* and the other poor law in- 
ipecton, whoao Rrponi were published in IS50. 
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have been treated, for nearly two centuries, by this power of 
removal, under the statute of Charles II., would justly be 
considered as a national gain. 

It may, no doubt, be objected, by some, that the abolition 
of the power of removing the poor to some place or other of 
" settlement," would increase the amount of parochial rates ; 
and that the guardians of any union, in bestowing relief, would 
do so more hberally if acting as mere agents for the ratepayers 
of a distant parish of settlement, than if they were paying 
away their own Ainds. But some grounds exist for thinking 
that the boards of guardians, who would pay for their own 
paupers residing in other unions just as they received for 
other paupers residing with them, may be trusted in such a 
matter as this, and would do neither more nor less than their 
duty. 

Every board of guardians already acts in this character of 
agent to other boards, in numerous cases of giving relief. The 
yearly amount of money paid to resident non-settled poor, by 
the guardians of every union, as mere agents for the guardians 
of some other union in which such poor are settled, is many 
times greater than the amount of relief actually distributed 
yearly, by the same union, to those whom it provides for, 
under the coercion of orders of removaL In such cases, 
therefore, the sense of justice and convenience, pervading 
the breasts of those who have to administer relief to the poor, 
silently repeals the law of removal ; and serves to suggest that 
a similar mode of proceeding ought to be established in all 
cases, if any law of parochial or union settlement be retained. 

It must, however, be conceded, that the due performance 
of the duty to the distant parish of settlement would be 
far better secured, if the relieving parish had some direct 
and substantial interest in the payments made to relieve 
its resident destitution. Such an interest may easily be 
created. The law may so apportion the burden of relief, 
in all cases of its bestowal by one parish on ** non-settled" 
poor, when another parish is looked to for reimbursement, as 
to ensure fidelity in the discharge of the duty of relieving. 
For instance, the liability to pay one-third of the money due 
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under the order, may be thrown on the parish of residence, 
and two-thirds on the parish of settlement It is manifest 
that, by such a change as this, which I now suggest, a good 
deal of the utterly useless expense and hardship of the present 
law of settlement and removal would be avoided. 

It may also be objected that the proposed change in the 
law, by substituting an order for reimbursement of relief in 
the place of an order of removal, would tend to make the 
indigent poor apply for relief in some cases in which the 
terrors of the present power of removal prevent them from 
doing so. It is probable that such would be the result of 
the change; but, on the other hand, there would be a cor- 
responding ecx)nomy in respect of all the money now ex- 
pended in travelling, and other charges incident to the actual 
removal. 

Neither would it be desirable to preserve any such terrors 
as those of the despotic power of removal. The existence of 
such a power over the poor does not furnish a convenient or 
just test of destitution in any case ; and there is no doubt 
that, in many instances, it produces only mendicancy, va- 
grancy, and other offences, by the commission of which, 
society loses much more than it can ever gain by the exchange 
of pau|)ers between parishes.* 

Another reason why the expense and hardship of these 

* Sixth Report of the Common«' CommittiM^ 1847, U. Coppock. 5206. '* If 
it is a CMC of destitution ; if a man ha» no roeana of labour to obtain a livelibooil, 
and b in want of (wtd (and I presome thoM are the onlj eases in which the 
\ynir laws ought to relieve) ; if you refuse that relief which is requisite, hy 
making it lo oppressive to that poor uan*s feelings that be woald rather beg, 
Keal, or aso an/ unfair moaus of getting a living, jou do a great injury to 
sociecj, by allowing that test to be applied.** — 5309. ** I have known men fre- 
qacQtljr saj, especially the Irish at tlie present moment, and I hav« heard it laid by 
Knglishroeo, * 1 would rather die here than bo removed theix)! ' ** — 5S19. *' What 
yo« mean is, that the horror of removal is to great, that people will submit to tlic 
roost dreadful privations, and very often privations ending in death itself ? No 
duobt about it.** — 6226. ** When you s^ that a man is driven to shift for him* 
selA Mid that men mho are destitute are often driven to shift for themselve* 
from the knowledge that they are liable to be nsmuvod, you do not mean 
that they prefer the alternative of stanratioo, but that in many cases they may 
reiort to mendicancy and vagrancy, or scmiething short uf starvation, aadcr 
protturc of their necessities ? No doubt of if.** 
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actual removals of paupers from one parish to another ought 
to be done away with, even if the law of settlement be 
retained, is found in the undoubted fact, that such removals 
frequently fail to eflect the transfer of the burden of des- 
titution to the place of settlement. An order for repayment 
of relief given by the parish of the pauper's residence, would 
much more certainly effect the transfer to the parish of settle- 
ment of that burden which, according to the present law, the 
place of settlement ought to bear. 

When a man is removed with his family from a place 
where, perhaps, he is likelier to maintain himself and them, 
than he will be in the place to which he is removed, it often 
turns out, after all the trouble and expense incurred, that 
a merely momentary change of burden is effected ; for the 
paupers frequently return, sometimes on the same day*, to 
the home from which the law has removed them, — and they 
so return in total disregard of the vain threat of punishment 
for vagrancy held out to all who return and again become 
chargeable to the place which had removed them. 

Men of great experience in the administration of relief to 
the poor, are of opinion, that the forced removal of the poor, 
is the occasion, in the majority of instances, of just as much 
money as such removal costs being entirely thrown away; 
^* for," say they, *^ more than half of the paupers removed 
will come back again." " They generally return, because 
they have their connections in the place from which they 
have been sent, and, being known there, are likely to obtain 

* R Long, in Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 60., speaking of the 
Ipswich Union, says : " Many, after a heavy expense incurred hy remoral, retom 
with a weekly allowance from their settlement parish. Many of this class (able- 
bodied men, with wives and families, removed in consequence of temporary sick- 
ness, or want of work) have returned the same day they were removed, and the 
generality of them, after a short time, if they have had a few years' residence in the 
parishes from which they were removed." In the same volume, W. G. Dennis, 
speaking of unions in Essex, says : " With reference to removal of the poor, 
I can say, from my experience as a guardian of two unions, that in many cases 
when paupers have been removed, perhaps at a considerable expense and trouble, 
they will return within a very short period, and I have known them to occupy 
the same residence." 
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some emplojment, the suspension of which has rendered them 
for a time chargeable. ** • 

Daring the period of severe distress in Stockport, in the 
years 1841 and 1842, an unprecedented number of removak 
was cflfected by the parochial authorities there. The following 
table exhibits their amount during the three years between 
March, 1840, and March, 1843. 

Rhmovau rmoM Placm witriii rum Stockpobt Umoir. 





FamniM. 


Pvnooi. 


Daring 9 monthf between March mnd 91ft Dec 1640 - 
I>aring the jear ended Slit December, 1641 
Dnring the year ended Slit December, 1642 • 
I>aring the 9 monthf ended 25th March, 1643 - 


79 
195 
272 

50 


263 
627 
920 
167 


Total - - - - 


590 


1997 



Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockport, the clerk to thie Union, was 
asked by the House of Lords* Committee on the Burdens 
affecting Real Property, in 1846(6471.) — "Have you any 
means of knowing whether many of them (the persons so 
removed) came back again in times of manufacturing pros- 
perity?" His answer was — "Many of them came back 
again, even in the time of distress. We found this ocatrred 
tcith a great number of paupers. Very frequently the paupers 
tcould get back again faster than the removal officer fcho was 
sent with them,^ 

The exact average projwrtion of those who return after 
removal under orders, it would be difficult to ascertain ; but 
in the case of removal from populous towns, it is undoubtedly 
very large. Whenever the poor, who have been so removed, 
return, and again become chargeable, a second order of 
removal is, practically speaking, the only available remedy 

* Reportt to the Poor Law Board, 1850 ; Mr. Q. A. i Beckett*! Uepurt, 
p. 39. Mr. Howard, the clerk to the Board of Gnardiani of the Lexdcn and 
Wimtree Union, iA. p. 40.. itatea hit heUef, founded on a long experience, that in the 
caie of the ahl&>bodied man, remoral it almoit wbollj incffectuaJ. ** It frequently 
happens that pan pen remored, after much litigation and coniiderable cf)«t, will 
complelelj defeat the Uw bjr returning whence thej came, or at all events 
quitting the place that has been declared chargeable with their maintenance.** 

Y 
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by which the place of residence can seek to obtain temporarj 
relief from the burden of maintaining such non-settled paa*« 
pei*s. When such a second order of removal is obtained^ the 
expense of that proceedings and of removing the paupers 
under it, is again thrown on the parish which obtains it, 
even if there should be no appeal against such order, and 
the burden of the future maintenance of the paupers should 
ultimately be transferred to the parish to which the removal 
is directed.* 

A proceeding for vagrancy against the husband or father, 
in such a case of return from removal under an order, would 
only have the effect, so far as parish funds are concerned, of 
makuig the wife and children chargeable, during the whole 
period of the husband's imprisonment for his contravention 
of the law. On his release from prison, more degraded and 
less capable of earning his living than he was before, there 
would be less chance than ever of his supporting his family ; 
and all that the parish could now do, if disposed to stir 
further in the matter, would be again to obtain an order of 
removal, the only available means, after all, of relieving itself 
from the burden of such non-settled paupers* 

In some parishes the mere threat of a prosecution for 
vagrancy may, for a while after the return of the pauper, 
prevent any application by him for parish relief; but actuaUy 
to put in force the vagrant law, in any such case, would 
inevitably add to, instead of diminishing, the amount of the 
parish burdens. 

An intelligent officer of a populous manufacturing town in 
Yorkshire, recently informed me, that on one occasion in par- 
ticular, the return of paupers from their removals, had been 

* The second order of removal is sometimes foimded solely on the fact of a 
farmer order and removal, made and acquiesced in. Such a second order occa- 
sionally becomes the subject of an appeal at sessions, not on the real facts of the 
settlement, but on the correctness of the different steps in the formal proceedings. 
The former order, if duly signed and sealed, good on its face^ well executed, and 
either unappealed against, or confirmed on appeal at sessions, operates as what 
the law calls an estoppel on the parties ; and Bo renders any inquiiy into the 
facts on which the first order was founded immaterial I have known tach 
second orders quashed on appeal on some legal point, although the first was 
acquiesced in, and not appealed against 
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extremely numeroas. ** We found out,'' he said, *' that a 
majority of the paupers returned, and it was of precious little 
use having removals at alL** The threat to put in force the 
Vagrant Act against any poor man, who, after so returning, 
should apply for relief, was hereupon used, and greatly 
diminished the cases of application for relief from persons so 
circumstanced. But the undoubted fact, that a very large 
proportion of those who are thus removed, do shortly return 
to the places where they have long been accustomed to reside, 
and return in a state of destitution as great as that in which 
they were removed from it, is a strong argument against the use 
of so harsh, and expensive, and ineffectual a proceeding as an 
order of removal ; and certainly shows that an order, for the 
repayment of the relief bestowed in the place of the pauper's 
residence, would be open to much less just objection, than 
attaches to the actual removal of all who require such relief. 

After all, the power of removal is of extremely little use to 
the ratepayers of populous places, even during periods of 
distress. That this is so, will be made perfectly clear, by 
our dwelling for a moment on what has occurred in the towns 
of Nottingham, Stockport, and Sheffield respectively, during 
such periods. 

From July 1837 to July 1838, was a time of severe, and 
almost unprecedented suffering, among the dense manufacture 
ing population of the town of Nottingham. From this suffer* 
ing population of 50,000 people, " an enormous proportion of 
whom were, at that time, receiving relief from the poor-rates,** 
the whole number of persons placed under orders of removal 
was only 178; tliey were included in 80 orders. Whether 
the whole number of them was actually removed, is not 
known. We may well agree with those who have thought 
and said, that the removal of 178 persons from such a 
population, ** can hardly be looked upon as any substantial 
relief to tlie ratepayers of Nottingham, at that period.*** 

The distress and suffering by which Stockport was visited, 
in the latter part of 1841, and in 1842, were quite appalling. A 

* Sixth Kcpoit of Um Cummoof* CotumillM of IS47, 6671. 

T 2 
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government commission of inquiry was issued on the subject ; 
the guardians of the poor availed themselves largely of the 
right to apply for orders of removal : but the whole number 
of orders actually executed by the removal of the paupers 
during the year of distress, was only 272, and this was a 
much larger number than that of either the previous or 
following year. 

The case of Stockport may, therefore, fairly be considered, 
like that of Nottingham, as showing that the power of removal 
does not confer any great amount of relief on a distressed 
locality. Inconvenience and loss to the very ratepayers of 
such districts, is, however, sure to follow such removals : a 
sort of retributive justice for useless suffering, to which the 
poor have been exposed by the removal, overtakes the re- 
movants; and the manufacturer's capital lies idle for some 
time, after a revival of trade, before a sufficiency of hands is 
found to take the places of those who have been scattered over 
the country, to burden the poor-rates of agricultural parishes. 
The poor man, whose life has been spent in spinning or 
weaving, is not likely to find employment in a place where 
his knowledge of spinning or weaving is useless, and where, 
perhaps, there is already a surplus amount of settled labour. 

The evidence given before the Commons' Committee of 
1847, by Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockport, town-clerk of that 
borough, as well as Clerk to the Board of Guardians of the 
Stockport Union, respecting the pecuniary benefit or protec- 
tion afforded to ratepayers by the power of removing the poor, 
even under the pressure of distress like that of 1842, is very 
striking.* 

♦ Sixth Report of the Commons' Committee of 1847, 5258. " There is not the 
sort of population to be obtained at a short notice that would work the mills if a 
good trade exists, and therefore if you remove or disperse the working population, 
you very much injure the manufacturers, because, when trade revives, they must 
either obtain that population back again, or their mills must be inefficiently 
worked. Therefore the wise course would be, to deal with the case of pauperism 
where it arose, and let it survive the badness of trade in the place in which it 
arises ; let it remain there till trade revives. To disperse the population would 
injure the population. A person brought up to the cotton trade must be some 
time before he can be an efficient workman in any other trade or calling ; there- 
fore, it is no advantage to send him to an agricultural township, and another 
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Mr. Coppock was examined on this same subject, before the 
I^ords' Committee on Burdens on Land, in the year 1846 ; and 
his evidence on that occasion, already adverted to, enables us 
to estimate, for Stockport, the value of the power of removal, 
as an alleviation of the local burden of poor-rate, during a 
period of distress. This comparison we obtain from a former 
table*, and the following, also laid, by Mr. Coppock, before 
the Lords* Committee, f 



VMrcixl«l 
Well March. 


KuBdMr of Ptrtom raUevtd. 


MoikM 

EspcndM* 


lo-<loor. 


Oal-<loor. 


Toul. 

■ 


1841 
1842 
1843 


1,668 
2,122 
1,469 


12,918 
21,391 
14,504 


14,586 
23,513 
15,973 


£ 

8,132 

11,990 

9,224 


Toult - 


5,259 


48,813 54,072 


29,346 



The average number of persons receiving relief, therefore, 
in the Stockport Union, during each of these three years, 
was 18,024, and the average number of persons who, as 
appears by the table already given*, were removed yearly 
under orders dunng the same period, was 665, or 3-7 per 
cent of those who constituted the mass of paupers during each 
year. Allowing for the immediate returns of many of the 
persons removed, it is therefore apparent, that the power of 



township which if mannfiictiuring if no better off m regmrdi trade. It wooM 
be better to keep him where hif friendi reside ; let him remain there till he 
ii a^n wanted bj hif employer.*' — 5263. After the remoYab from Stuek- 
port in 1842, ** the maeters were fome time before thej obtained hands -, when 
trade reriTed thej had not a foflciencj of handm." — 5265. ** I think there waf 
a period of six months before the fall number of hands could be obtained again.* 
— 5268. ** The experience of 1842 confirms my opinion that it would be wise to 
do awajr with the law of settlement and remoral altogether.** ~ 5271. **Mjr 
opinion if that there waf no adrantage** (in the remoYab of 1842) ** corre- 
sponding with the mifery cansed." Mr. Coppock ftatea (5281) that, oat of the 
persoof remoTed in 1842 (abore, p. 321.X 250 returned at once to Stockport, 
so that leas than 700 in fact were got rid of bj remoral ; 700 hands would, 
however, work a large hetorj. 

• Above, p. 321. f Beport of the liords* Committee, 1846, p. 583. 
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diminution in the number of actual removals. Parish officers^ 
b)' avoiding the costs of removal, not unfrequently save more 
than they expend in relieving those whom they might remove, 
but do not *' A great deal of expense, much bad feeling 
between parish and parish, and a great deal of hardship to 
the poor themselves, have been saved by this course."* 

The numerous evils attendant on actual removal of the 
poor, when they thus prevent the carrying out the law, 
in effect compel the parishes of resident destitution to forego 
the only remedy given for enforcing relief by the parishes of 
settlement If, therefore, there be anything of reason or 
justice in the principle of a law of settlement, it must be the 
duty of the legislature, at least to provide means by which 
the burden of providing for settled poor, wherever resident, 
may more effectually be thrown on those who, according to 
the law, ought to bear it Such means would certainly be 
found in substituting an order for repayment of relief, in the 
place of the order of removaL 

When the conveyance of the poor man to a distant place of 
settlement, under an order of removal, is effected, and is not 
followed by his speedy return, it sometimes happens, as we 
have seen, that a revival of trade makes his labour wanted in 
the very place in which, shortly before, during a depression of 
trade, he could not find employment The power of removal, 
if exercised freely during temporary stagnation of trade, so 
disperses the hands employed, as to make it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to regain them, when again wanted. 
Hence, some manufacturers, employing many hands, ** find it 
imperative upon them to endeavour to find work for their 
people, even when trade is bad, and the sale of their manu- 
factures is but slow.^t When manufacturers make such 

* Mr. Karrioct, clerk to the Soathwell Unkm, RcpurU to the Poor Law Board 
1S50, p. isa 

t Reports to the Poor Law Board, ISM), p. 1 16. Mr. Hardiitj, the head of 
a firm of cxtenfire tilk and crape manafiMtnrcri, emplojing more than SOO 
hands in the town of Shepton Mallet in Somerwtchire, cunipiaina, that whtlft 
himaelf and hit partnen are compelled to maintain thdr own people, during a 
ilack time, the tectleroent lawi throw the moit unfair harden upon them at 
naepajrcn i fur, during the teaion when agriraltoral lahuaren have nut em* 

f 4 
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sacrifices^ to prevent the law of removal from being put in 
force, we may feel well assured of the extreme inconvenience, 
which is apt to result to all parties interested, firom the com- 
pulsory removal of poor workmen to places of settlement 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may safely be concluded, that 
a change which should substitute the delivery of a mere order 
directing the payment of money, in the stead of an actual 
removal of the indigent poor from one parish to another, 
would, as far as it went, be a very decided improvement in 
the law ; but its realisation would still leave unchecked the 
greater part of the social evil which the poor-law legislation 
of the last two centuries has created and fostered, and would 
leave, in undiminished energy, most of the demoralising in- 
fluences to which that law still subjects the labouring popu- 
lation. 

plojinent, they fall upon the parish, and the landowners of neighbouring 
parishes, hj palling down cottages, compel Shepton Mallet to provide a large 
part of the relief needed by poor people, whose residence alone is in Shepton 
Hallet, bat whose labour is employed in close parishes foar or five miles distant. 
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PROPOSED RKMKDT BT UNION SETTLEMENT AND UNION RATING. 

JEMtxud infelix anguito limite. — Jutsnal. 

That the substitution of the union, in the place of the parish, 
as the district of a pauper's settlement, would remove some 
existing inequalities in the incidence of the poor-rate, and 
would slightly palliate other evils of pauperism, may perhaps 
be conceded. But the review of former legislation shows, 
that the principle of district or union settlement, has been 
once tried in this country, during a long period, and rejected. 
The simple provision of the statute of Elizabeth, which, on 
that rejection, was substituted for the union or district settle- 
ment, was found capable of convenient administration, and, 
during a period of about sixty years, the evils of pauperism in 
England appear mainly to have arisen from neglect to carry 
out that simple provision. It must be admitted that, in 
our own day, the project of union settlement is likely to 
find favour with reluctant bit-by-bit reformers, men who 
never act on any principle except that of temporary expe- 
diency, and whose greatest triumph it would be to patch up 
or palliate for the moment, any evil, however great, and to 
leave to other hands the application of a real remedy, when- 
ever inevitable necessity for such remedy might arise. It 
seems, also, that an idea has of late prevailed, that union 
settlement will prove a panacea for every evil of the poor law, 
and especially that it will remove the inequality in incidence 
of the poor-rate, which has long been complained of as exist- 
ing in different districts, even of tiie same union. It is un- 
doubtedly such inequality which has mainly caused the cry 
for union settlement, and union rating. This inequality ** is 
so apparent," says a poor law inspector, " and its injustice is 
so generally felt and inveighed against," tliat " the propriety 
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of uniting such parishes for the joint support of the poor, can 
no longer be doubted."* It can certainly no longer be 
doubted^ that a great change in the law is needed, and it 
may be conceded that a union of such parishes, for both 
settlement and rating, would be a sufficient remedy, in many 
cases, for the single evil of this inequality of burden. But, 
to make such union an effectual remedy, of even this single 
evil, it must include union rating, which shall deal with the 
tmion as if it were one parish, and shall levy the funds 
needed for relieving the poor, upon real property throughout 
the union, in proportion to the value of such property, with- 
out regard to the parish in which it is situate,! 

Inequality of burden, as now complained of, would, by the 
adoption of this proposal, be completely removed, so far as 
the relative contribution of different parts of each separate 
imion is concerned ; but it may well be doubted, whether 
such a remedy would not be, in many respects, worse than 
the existing disease. Its adoption seems, in the first place, 
necessarily to involve greater interference with existing rights 
than is requisite for the reasonable adjustment of existing 
burdens. In some unions the effect would be to increase the 
rate, on some of the parishes, to an amount many times 
greater than that which such parishes had previously paid ; 
it would, in many unions, raise the rate on parishes which 
have heretofore maintained their poor at an expense of less 
than half the average of the burden throughout England, to 
double the amount of that average. J It seems to me that a 
sufficient ground for rejecting such a proposal is found in 
the fact that, in many of the districts which it would subject 
to an entirely new burden, the rates would be thus increased, 

• Report on the County of Northumberland, by W. H, T. Hfiw]ey, p. I9a 
-f A modification of this principle has been proposed ; and will be adverted 
to, in the next chapter. 

J This would occur wherever a few parishes lightly hardened are in union 
with many parishes, the burdens in which are heavy, as in the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Union, which pnys an average rate of 2*. 5d. in the pound, and contains 
in the whole eleven parishes, of which Fenham now pays 4jxi, Hcaton 7^, 
Elswick Sjrf., and Jesmond Urf., making an average of 7}d for the four. 
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from an amount much below, to an amount greatly exceeding, 
the average rate of the whole country. This test may justly 
be considered as decisive against the adoption of the union 
area of taxation.* 

That there would not be wanting great inequalities between 
different unions, even at the very moment of adopting the 
new area of taxation^ is apparent ; for the now average poor- 
rate of each union, if ascertained, will be found to be widely 
different even in different unions of the same county. In 
the Tewkesbury Union in Gloucestershire, the average of 
the year's rate is 10}{/. only in the pound, while that of 
the Dursley Union, in the same county, is Zs, 5I^(L In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the Darlington Union pays, on 
the average, 8c/., and the Reeth Union 2s, 6^(1 In North- 
umberland, the Haltwhistle Union Td, and the Newcastle 
Union 2«. 5d, Not only would inequalities like these be 
created, but, in short, all pauperised districts, containing 
unions such as are mentioned in a subjoined tablets would 
obtain no relief whatever from such a change as that 
proposed. 

The extent of inequality In amount of burden, which 
would at once be found in different unions, under the paltry 
reform of this " union settlement and union rating,** will 
receive further illustration, by a reference to a former chapter, 
in which the existing inequality of the burden of poor-rate, 
as borne by different unions and districts of the metropolis, 
is pointed out| Every such instance of present inequality 
in distribution of that burden, would, by any scheme of 
mere union settlement and union rating, be left wholly unre- 
dressed. 

A list of unions, six in each of the six different counties 



* Sir John M*Neill tdopit the Mme eritflrion i lee Eridencc befure the l^nrdi 
Committee on Parochud AMeMnenu, 1S50, p. 376., answer to qae«tion S73a 
** TtM)«igh I might Urgclj increoe the rate (of the parich that was to luflcr hj a 
change of rating), I would not be decerned bj that, mnkM I was imcrrommy H 
mmck abwt the avtrag§ rait ^f tkt commtqf.^ 

t Appendix, p. 3S9. 

t See Chapter II., especialljr pp. 35. 3S, 39, 40. 
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of Gloucester, Lincoln, Salop, Middlesex, North Riding of 
York, and Carnarvon, laid before a Select Committee of the 
Lords, on the 6th June, 1850, gives the following result as 
to the inequalities in the thirty-six unions there tabulated.* 



ATerage Rate in 
the Found. 


Under Is. 


At If., Above If., 
and under 2f. 


Above Sf ., and 
under 3f . 


Above Sf.. and 
under 4f. 


At4«. 


Number of 
UnionR 


14 


11 


6 


4 


1 



Now the inequality here shown to exist, in the incidence of 
the average poor-rate, as it falls on different unions, is just as 
great as the inequality ordinarily found to exist between the 
different parishes of a union. 

In some instances, the present difference in amount of poor- 
rate, levied for different parishes in the same union, is much 
less than is found in comparing the average poor-rates of 
different unions. In the Alnwick Union, of sixty-two 
parishes, there are only ten parishes in which the annual rate 
exceeds Is, in the pound, and of the ten, only one, Alnwick 
itself, in which it reaches 2«. In the Bedford Union, of 
forty-four parishes, the amount of poor-rate in each parish, in 
1847, was as follows : 



Average Rate in 
the Pound. 


Under U. 


Above U ., and 
under 2s. 


Above 2t., and 
under Zs. 


Above St., and 
under is. 


Above if. 


Number of 1 
Parishes j 


5 


23 


13 


3 






The adoption of union settlement and rating would, no 
doubt, to some extent, diminish the number and extent of the 
instances of inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate ; and, 
if it should appear that any very great improvement would 
be effected, in the condition of the indigent poor, by such a 
change in the law, its advantages, in that respect, might, in 



♦ See Mr. 6. L. Hutchinson's evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Lords on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 171. 
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some measure, compensate for its utter inefficiency, as a re- 
form in the incidence of the rate. 

But no substantial improvement in the labourer's condition 
could justly be looked forward to from any such trifling change 
in the law. By the substitution of union for parochial settle- 
ment, the narrow circle, within which labour has been so long 
restricted, would, undoubtedly, be somewhat enlarged, and a 
slight palliative of the injurious effects upon industry of the 
law of settlement would, tlierefore, be obtained ; but the ex- 
])octation of any great amount of benefit, from so slight a 
modification of the law, would certainly prove wholly illusory. 
It would seem that an opinion, in favour of union settlement, 
prevailed much more generally a few years ago, than it does 
now ; that recent discussion has done much to change that 
opinion ; and that a conviction of the utter insufficiency of 
such a change in the law to remove the ills justly complained 
of, as resulting from the present law of settlement, and in any 
way materially to improve the condition of the labourer, has 
gradually spread, and is now very generally adopted. 

It is true there is a notion, so prevalent that it may be 
tenned popular, according to which this change in the law 
would almost put an end to removals. The removals would 
be coni|»aratively few, say the advocates of the plan, for the 
only interchange of paupers would be between unions instead 
of between parishes. So removals would diminish to one 
twenty-third of their present number, there being, on the 
average, twenty-three parishes in each union. 

Unfortunately, the internecine warfare of {mrishes, and its 
necessary and continual sacrifice of pau])ers and ratepayers, 
would not thus cease : the mere diminution in the number of 
citadels of the belligerents could not materially diminish 
either the number of the forces engaged, or the frequency of 
their conflicts. 

There is a palpable fallacy in thus contrasting the small 
number of 620 unions with 15,000 {mrishes, as if, in future, 
there would only be 620 orders of removal, for every 15,000 
which are now obtained. This fallacy was exposed, in 
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evidence given before the Commons' Committee of 1847» 
" Unions contain, on the average, twenty-three parishes^" 
says Mr. Richard Hall, then an assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, *^ and I think it is evident, that every cluster of twenty- 
three parishes would be able to remove into every other 
parish in the kingdom, whether it were a union or not. In 
point of fact there would be, so to speak, one party re- 
moving from these 23 parishes, all the persons not settled 
in any of these parishes, instead of 23 parties, and there 
would be 580 parties* to be defendants in the removal, 
so to speak, instead of 14,980, as the number is now. All 
the non-settled paupers in a union would be removable out of 
that imion, after the alteration, just as they are now ; only 
they would not be removable from one parish to another in 
the union. If a non-settled pauper were dwelling in a union 
of twenty- three parishes, and the law were altered in the 
manner proposed, there would be only twenty-two parishes 
out of all the psu*ishes in the country into which he could not be 
removed. — In asking for opinions on union settlement, and in 
discussing it at boards of guardians, I find that is the view 
they take of it at once. They always say, * It would do 
nothing for us ; we do not remove as between parishes in our 

own union.' "t 

Removals between parishes in the same union have cer- 
tainly been very rare, throughout the whole country. In 
many cases, any question of disputed settlement, between 
two parishes in the same imion, is referred to the decision 
of the Boai'd of Guardians J ; if the facts are admitted, and a 
point of law is the only matter in dispute, parishes in the 
same imion frequently state a case for the opinion of counsel 

* Mr. Hall refers to the number of unions existing in 1847. 

t Mr. Hull's answers, 6991 and 6999, to questions put by the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons, in 1847 ; see the Sixth Report, pp. 236, 237. 

\ Sixth Report of the Commons' Committee, 1847, J. Livesey (Guardian of 
the Preston Union, in Lancashire), 6172. "The decision in our union, of the 
Board of Guardians, has always been considered final : we have neoer had a tingle 
case of removal within the union since it was formed." 
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of some standing at the bar, agreeing to be bound by bia 
decision. Thus, in some parts of the country, " cases of dis- 
puted settlement, belonging to two places in the same union, 
are never taken into court** • 

An elaborate statistical inquiry would probably show that 
tho utmost mitigation of the grievance experienced by rate- 
payers and paupers, in removals and consequent litigation, 
would be measured by a diminution of orders of removal in 
the pro|)ortion of one in ten, and of appeals against them in 
alxiut the same proporUoiLf The change of l^al adviser, 
re8|)ecting settlements and appeals, from the attorney of each 
parish to the clerk of the guardians of each union, might 
make a difierence in the costs of litigation ; it would probably 
increase them in some unions, and diminish them in others. 

It is moreover to be feared, that although the fixing a pauper 
by settlement, in a union, instead of a parish, will not sub- 
stantially diminish the evils of the present law, as they afiect 
either the poor man or the ratepayer, yet the change may 
have some injurious consequences, beyond those pointed out ; 
and, upon the whole, do more harm than good. It will, in 
the first place, necessitate a considerable change in the staff 
of union officers: but I shall assume such change to be 
effected in the best possible way ; and that any increase in 
the expense of administration, which might be incurred, ia 
not worth notice. A much graver objection to the plan is, 
that it would, on the average, reduce the interest of each 
guardian, in examining into any case of alleged destitution 
in his own parish, to the twenty-third part of its present 
amount ; for there are, on the average, twenty-tluree parishes 

* Mr, Bryant, Clerk Co the WinboriM and Cranborne Unkn, ReporU to the 
Poor I^w huTd, 1S50, p. 123. 

t The mmt wttncai (Sixth Rqmrt of Cutnroont* Committee, 1 S47, SS97, S698. ) 
fnvet exact itJUlstiral details on the tobject^ fbr a popiUatkMi of 1,177,8S5 (in 
4S anioDB containinii^ 554 pariahet). and fhowt that m a whole jear SS8 orden 
were nuula directing removal from within a anion to tome place without it« 
of which 77 were liti|;Ated, and in the whole 600 executed ; the whole number 
of orden between parishei, both of which were Mtnate in the tame union, was 
onlj SS, of which 5 oolj were litigated, and 5S onlj executed. 
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in every union. After such a change^ the guardian would 
not attend to the union interests, as he now does to those 
of his own parish. It is well known that the establishment 
or union charges at present existing, are not the object of 
the same vigilant and jealous care with which every parochial 
burden is regarded. 

The probable result of abrogating the parochial and adopt- 
ing this union settlement would be, the necessary transfer of 
duties, now well performed by the unpaid guardians, to paid 
officers ; and such result would be a great, and, I think, a 
most injudicious change. It would not only cause additional 
expense in the administration of the altered law ; but would 
amount to an imnecessary step towards the centralisation of 
powers, which are still vested in independent local autho- 
rities, and the due administration of which powers is now 
guaranteed, both by the existing local interest of those in 
whom they are vested, and by the amply sufficient control 
of the Poor Law Board. 

Moreover, the proposed union settlement would be wholly 
inoperative, to redress many existing grievances which have 
arisen since the passing of 9 & 10 Vict c. 66., and equally so 
to prevent future hardship, in the extremely unequal incidence 
of the poor-rate, in the various instances pointed out, and 
also in other cases, such as that of Norwich, and some large 
towns. Yet, powerless for good, as the substituted system 
would be, in various important classes of cases of existing in- 
equality and hardship, it would nevertheless, in another class 
of cases (equally entitled to consideration in any alteration of 
the law), be irresistible for evil, in producing sudden, violent, 
and wholly unnecessary disturbance of actual burdens. The 
change would, in truth, overturn and confound all existing 
rights and duties, attached to the possession of property in 
respect of parochial rates, and would do this, too, with a 
rudeness and injustice so gross and unendurable, that, as is 
admitted by an apologist of the project, it would be requisite 
for some of the existing unions to be entirely reconstructed, 
" remodelled," before tliey could endure the shock of so sudden 
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and violent an attack and devastation. ** I do not think,** 
says an assistant Poor Law Commissioner, in advocating the 
change, '' that there would be a large number of unions that 
would require remodelling ; but if no ix)wer of remodelling 
was given, I think a considerable amount of inconvenience 
would result in individual instances, but I think they are few 
compared to the whole. '^ * Perhaps so ; if tliey amount to 
only ten per cent of the whole, there will be more than sixty 
unions so circumstanced. Whatever the number, great care 
and consideration of the cases of ex))ectcd injury, and of the 
new union arrangements, as preliminaries to any legislative 
establishment of union settlement and rating, would be r&« 
quired ; and the necessity of any such preliminary investiga- 
tions and decisions, constitutes another objection to the 
change. Lastly, the authority of parishioners in vestry, 
which still exists to some extent, and ought, perhaps, rather 
to be increased than diminished, would, the moment ''union 
settlement and rating ^ became the law of the land, be practi- 
cally abrogated for all purposes relating to the poor. 

Such a change could only be justified on the clearest proof 
that the great national benefit which it seeks for, and a very 
small part alone of which it could secure, is unattainable by 
less violent means. It will be shown plainly enough, here- 
after, that a modification of the present mode of levying the 
poor-rate may be adopted, which, setting the labourer free 
from any bondage of a settlement, will nevertheless, pre- 
serve a sufficient local interest in the administration of relief, 
to make it practicable, substantially to continue all existmg 
local authorities in the performance of their present functions. 
At the same lime, this better proposal will protect the owners 
of property from such sudden and extreme alteration, in the 
amount of their burdens, as union rating would, in many 
instances, effect, and will ])roduce a reasonable approach to 
equalisation of present inequalities, in numerous and im- 
portant classes of cases, which would be left comparatively 
without redress, by the adoption of union rating. 

* Second and Third Reportf of the Common** Committee, Mr. GtUtoo, p. 5S. 
qoMtion ISIS. 

Z 
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tjpon the whole, therefore, the probable benefits of thi 
change, which has been considered in this chapter, do no 
countervail its inherent inconveniences and dangers; an( 
since, at the very most, it would, from omitting totally to re 
peal the law of settlement, only palliate to a small extent, th< 
main evils of our pauper code, it deserves no further seriou 
Consideration. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIES. — UNION RATING. — CHARGE ON TUB CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND. — NATIONAL RATE ON REAL PROPERTY. — 
NATIONAL PROPKRTT TAX. — SPECIAL INCOME TAX. ASSESS- 
MENT OP TITHE COMMUTATION RENT CHARGE. — TRANSFER TO 

THE STATE OF ALL ESTABLISHMENT OR UNION CHARGES. 

TRANSFER TO THE STATE OF PART OF THE CHARGE OF LUNATIC 
PAUPERS. 

Othen apart sat on a hill retirM, 
In tbouf^ht more devate, and reaaonM high : — 
Vain wisdom all, and fabe pliUonophj I 
Yet with a |ileaang toreerjr could chann 
Pain Unr a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallarioui hope. Milton. 

Various plans have been put forward for raising the funds 
needed to relieve the poor. The raising of these funds has 
always been a burden on land ; and, in making any attempt 
equitably to adjust, between the several classes of the com- 
munity, the pressure of general taxation, the legislature will 
always bear in mind, on the one hand, that the real estate of 
England is exclusively burdened with poor-rate and other 
local taxes ; and, on the other hand, that the land tax is in- 
considerable. It is quite true, that some of these local taxes 
are as old as the Conquest ; that even the poor-rate lias existed 
during more than two hundred and fifty years, under the 
very words of the statute of Queen Elizabeth, and was, in its 
origin, a substitution for a burden which had been mainly 
borne by the land, from the time when Christianity was first 
established in the island. And it is equally true, tlmt the 
owners of real estate in England enjoy, as a class, some 
peculiar and not insignificant advantages over owners of 
otiier property. But all these burdens and privileges, of 

1 s 
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land and landowner, are sure to meet with ample considera- 
tion in parliament, whenever a serious attempt shall be made 
towards effecting a just and satisfactory repartition of the 
general taxation of the country. 

All the various plans which will be considered in this 
chapter, have been suggested, as more equitable than the 
present mode of raising the funds required for the relief of 
pauperism, and equally assume the repeal of the law of set- 
tlement, and provide for the distribution of relief where it 
may be needed. There is, however, a great difference 
between these plans in their modes of raising the many 
millions which they yearly distribute ; and, according as one 
or the other of them shall be adopted, an equally great dif- 
ference in social consequences, to all classes of the commu- 
nity, may probably ensue. I propose briefly to state these 
plans, and to point out some of the objections which may 
justly be urged against each of them. Having done so, I 
shall venture to suggest a mode of raising the funds for the 
relief of the poor, which possibly may be found preferable to 
any hitherto put forward. 

It may safely be assumed that, on the repeal of the law of 
settlement, it would be wise and necessary to provide a better 
mode than the present of raising the funds for relieving 
pauperism. The first suggestion made is, that a union rating 
should be established. In what respect does such a proposal 
recommend itself as a provision for the state of things to be 
produced by repealing the law of settlement ? Every topic 
which was urged in the last chapter against such a mode of 
raising the funds required for the relief of the poor will 
equally apply now. The objections urged against a union 
rating, as coupled with a union settlement, seem to lose none 
of their weight by supposing the law of settlement to be 
wholly repealed. Perhaps they are rather strengthened than 
weakened by that supposition. If such repeal of the law 
of settlement would be likely to expose particular localities, 
especially the great manufacturing towns, to an occasional 
aggravation of their local burdens, greater than any already 
experienced, so much more grave are the reasons against 
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inflicting on the owners of land, heretofore comparatively free 
from the burden of pauperism, an equal share of tlie sorrows 
and sins of its neighbours, " three, or four, or five miles " off".* 

Terrible local distress arises whenever a great focus 
of manufacturing industry is obliged to come to a sudden 
temporary stoppage in the career of its material prosperity ; 
and so to exhibit, in all their concentration and horror, those 
suflTerings of the many which seem to be everywhere the fatal 
and inseparable accompaniment of the aggregation of capital 
in the hands of the few. It may be, that in order to alleviate 
the sufierings produced by such a temporary crisis, a rate in 
aid over a wide district, or even a contribution of some kind 
of assistance from the State itself, might not unjustly be 
called for. And at all events it is clear, that, on the repeal 
of the law of settlement and removal, a union rating will not 
effect a reasonable adjustment of the burden now so unequally 
pressing on those by whom pauperism is supported, and that 
some other remedy, for the inequalities present and future of 
which ratepayers may justly complain, ought to be devised 
and adopted. 

A modification of this plan of union rating, and an approach 
towards a more centralised system, is found in a proposal of 
an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, Mr. G. Pigott, " That 
every poor person, for every purpose of relief, shall be deemed 
settled wherever he becomes destitute ; that the poor of the 
whole kingdom shall be relieved from one general fund, under 
the control of government commissioners ; that this fund shall 
be supplied by payments from the ratepayers of each union 
throughout the kingdom, in the proportion of their last calcu- 
lated average payments, for the relief of their poor ; that, after 
each lapse of three years, new averages be taken of the 
amount of relief legally administered within the union during 
each of the three preceding years, which new averages fthall 
regulate the payments of each union to the general fund 

* 8ccond and Tliird Rqwrtji of the Commonii* Comniituw of 1847, Qnc»tHiii 
1 139. Evidence of Mr. Gulaon (an Awts'ant Poor I*aw Coinmbwoncr) —•• What 
aira would joq add to such a town aa Nottingiuun ?^ I wuold add an arc« of 
perbapf UinDe, or four, or fire miloa.** 

1 a 
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provide for the poor out of the consolidated fund alone. Such 
spoliation of the industrial classes, who mainly pay tlie general 
taxation of the country, accompanied by such a withdrawal 
from the poor of their right and guarantee of subsistence, now 
securetl on the whole rental of the landowner, is not likely 
ever to be adopted, or generally approved, in England. It 
has been well said of Religion and Charity, that, in this 
country, they have the guarantee of landed property, and are 
its safeguards in return. ** All those who value genuine 
piety, the pure offspring of our Established Church, and who, 
unprejudiced by the abuse of the poor laws, still venerate 
their humane origin, and appreciate their utility when 
cautiously administered, all these (and they form the best 
|)art of our community) will strenuously resist any change of 
security, or transfer of the charge from land to funds. The 
clergy and the landowners, the poor and the proprietors, are 
coparceners in the soil ; they must stand or fall together on 
their existing tenure.*** 

It seems unnecessary to add anything further to the ob- 
servation already nuide on this iniquitous and insensate 
scheme. Its gigantic injustice is only equalled by its stu- 
|)endous folly, f 

AnoUier plan is that of a national rate on real property, 
which would, in the main, keep the burden on the same 
shoulders as have heretofore borne it; but, by centralising the 
whole administration, would strike a fatal blow at the prin- 
ciple and practice of local government, would necessarily 
remove local safeguards, would destroy local interest in the 
administration of the funds raised for relieving the poor» 
and would tend greatly and rapidly to increase the general 
burden of pauperism. 

Two of the answers of Sir John M'Neill, the judicious 
chairman of the Board of Supervision for Ueli<^ of tlie 

* Sir Jauici Grahmm, Carm and Cmrremep, p. 16. 

t See above, p. 135^ note *. Some of the imme(li«t« contcquenccf which 
wrmM ncccMaril/ fuUtiw from the Mloption of fuch a pUn, are well puint<r<l out 
by Mr. Cornewall Lewis, in hii eridence before the Select ConimitU'e of tlic 
Ltf«tJt oa Parochial AjMwnieiita, 1S50, Anfwer to Qncstioa 2357. 

s 4 
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Poor in Scotland, given before the Lords' Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, in 1850, suggest the chief objections 
to any such national rate. ^' It must be borne in mind that a 
poor-rate is, in its nature, unlimited ; it is limited only by the 
necessities and rights of the parties who are to be relieved ; 
you, therefore, would propose to raise from one portion of the 
community an unlimited amount of money, to be paid to 
another portion of the community by parties who have no 
sufficient immediate interest in keeping down the expenditure* 
As an instance of the laxity which is produced by a national 
fund of that description, I think it is sufficient to look to the 
readiness with which people, for local purposes, seek for fiinds 
from the revenue of the country. We all contribute to the 
revenue of the country ; but we contribute in so small a pro- 
portion to the whole fund, that wherever a fund is wanted 
for local purposes, every body is ready to increase the general 
taxation of the country, if he can get a considerable sum for 
his local purposes. — It is certainly consistent with my expe- 
rience, that if the public money can be got for local purposes, 
no one is deterred from seeking it, because it may increase 
the general taxation of the country. In the same way, in 
respect to the poor fund, if it is to be a general fund for the 
whole country, each parish, at the risk of increasing the general 
taxation for the poor, will endeavour to get as much for itself 
as it can, and you will, therefore, have a competition in extra- 
vagance, as I believe, instead of a competition in economy.*** 
Again ; the same witness, in answering the question, whether 
his conclusion was, that "the only practical safety in the 
administration of the poor law is in establishing a narrow 
and close connexion between the taxation necessary to raise 
the pecuniary means, and the application of those pecuniary 
means, in each case?" justly said, "I think that a very close 
connexion must be established, in order to be safe; but I 
would guard myself against pretending to define what the 
best limit is ; because, while on the one hand you require to 

* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to con- 
nider the T^awg relating to Parcx'hinl Assossmcnrs, Srs^^ion 1850 ; answer to 
Question 2n93. 
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preserve that close connexion with the raan^s own personal 
interest who administers the poor funds, on the other hand, 
you must so extend your area of taxation, as not to throw an 
undue burden upon parts of the community which are inca- 
pable of bearing it," 

The present mode of collection of poor-rate in England, 
the application of the fund on the spot where it is raised, and 
by those who have contributed to raise it, has unquestionably 
prevented the occurrence of far greater evils than any which 
have, as yet, been felt under the ixx)r laws. Great as are the 
evils of the existing law, it would nevertheless, be better to 
bear them, than to fly to others, the extent of which cannot 
be measured, or even estimated. Had a national fund been 
provided for relieving the poor in 1795, when the allowance 
system was first introduced, it is pretty plain that the institu- 
tion of National Workhouses, or Auliers Nationaux, as our 
neighbours recently called analogous establishments, would, 
in a few years, have swallowed up much of the accumulated 
cai>ital of the country. The wealth of England would have 
been unequal to feed such a ravenous communism, increasing 
daily by what it fed on. 

It will appear, in the next chapter, that a rational remedy 
for many of the existing evils of our pauperism may be found, 
without abandoning the principle of local government, and 
without plunging into any such unfathomed abyss as that of 
a national charge. 

The next project is a general property tax, specially appro- 
priated to the relief of the poor. The liability, in strict law, of 
inhabitants of a parish, to be included in the poor-rate, under 
the statute of Elizabeth, in respect of visible and personal 
property locally found in the parish*, has been the pretext on 

* The Ccmrt of King's Bench decided, in the Utter put of the iSlhocntiir/, 
when Lnrd Kenyon wai chief justice, that **scock in tnule, if it be the pTDpcrt/ 
of the person in pi>Mc«ion, and productive, is rmteable to the poor.** (Rex p» 
])«iiingtoii, Term ReparU^ rul vi. p. 468.) In caMt which occoircd previoasljr, 
licinl Mjuisfield hail stmni^j leant agiiin)4 holdini; personal prr>pertj to be 
within the Matate of RHsaheth. (Rex r. Rin^pNTotxl, Cmrprr'a HeporU^ p. 936.) 
But the ordinary practice continued unnlti'nnl ; and, as a general rule, pcrsunal 
property has not been rated, crcn in the cases in w htch it was dei-Urcd to he 
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which this most unwise and unjust proposal for so violent a 
change in the distribution of the burden of maintaining the 
poor has been rested. Such a proposal would transfer the 
burden of pauperism to the State^ but would raise the requisite 
funds by a general tax on income, derived from personal as well 
as real property. This plan is wholly inadmissible, on the same 
groimds as render inadmissible any other general state pro* 
vision. Such a change would also be open to objection on 
the score of injustice, in suddenly removing, or reducing by 
half, one of the direct taxes to which real property is liable, 
and which, in substance, real property alone has paid in this 
country. It would also be open to some of the objections 
which are found to exist in Scotland, against any assessment 
on ^^ means and substance." Such assessment, when resorted 
to, usually produces either gross injustice or gross fraud.* 

The Earl of Malmesbury has proposed a plan for substi- 
tuting, instead of all parochial rates for relief of the poor, a 
special tax, to be assessed and levied as an income tax. This 
proposal has been expounded by its author, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Its adoption would undoubtedly 

rateable. The whole extent of this rateability is, that ** personal property, if 
visible and profitaJblt, is rateable.** (Rcgina v, Lumsdaine, Adolphus jr ElKs*s 
Reports, vol x. p. 157.) Ever since the year 1840, the strict right to tax visible 
personal property has been suspended by temporary statutes, which have been 
highly beneficial, by relieving overseers from a duty which, in the existing 
condition of society, it is absolutely impossible for them to perform. 

* Sir John M'Neill (Minutes of Evidence before the Lords Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 367. ; Answer to Question 2660.) says, ** From 
the year 1845-6, when the Board of Supervision made its first report, till the 29ih 
of June, 1850, there has been an increase in tlie number of parishes assessed of 
198 ; of those 198, 193 have resolved to assess upon rental, and five upon means 
and substance." The few new instances of adopting the assessment on means 
and substance seem to have arisen from a desire of ratepayers ** to catch some one 
wealthy individual in the parish.*' In one case, " a person who considered him- 
self as improperly assailed in this way, successfully resisted it by an arrangement 
of his property with his family, which put it out of the power of the parish to 
touch it.** In the city of Glasgow it has recently been thought fit to abandon 
all attempts to rate on means and substance, and to recur to the better principle 
of rating on rental of real estate. In the attempt to rate on means and sub- 
stance it was found, that the amount to be paid by each individual became a 
matter of mere arrangement between him and the parochial board. (Sir John 
M*Neill, ibid.. Answer to Question 2664.) 
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have the effect of relieving the landowner from about three- 
fourths of his present burden ; and a great part of the burden 
so removed frotu accumulated capital, would be placed on 
productive labour. The noble lord frankly avows, that he 
means his proposed income tax, under the name of poor tax, 
to affect all incomes, " down to the smallest*** Any skilled 
labourer earning irom three to four pounds a week (and there 
are many such in manufacturing and commercial districts), 
would therefore be liable to pay, like any landowner with ten 
thousand a-year, both under Sir Robert PeePs general income 
tax, and under Lord Malmesbury's special income tax. 
But, under the measure now proposed for adoption, the 
labourer who earned only 10«. or 12«. weekly, although 
exempt from the general income tax, would, even tlie day 
before, or the day after his own chargeability to his parish, 
be liable to pay this additional impost on the wages of his 
labour, in order to exempt landowners from a part of the 
burden of poor-rate, which, in an ** ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation,** some of them are anxious to place on any shoulders 
other than their own. 

His Lordship adds, — what he calls ** the most important of 
all,** — that he fixes a maximum I " Therefore tliere is not the 
danger which a national tax would have connected with it, of 
|HK>i>le having an uncertain sum to pay : if you look the thing 
in the face, you know the worst at once ; you know that for 
ten or twenty years, or whatever term you please to fix, this 
national tax, called the poor tax, cannot be levied beyond the 
amount of 5,300,000^, but that it may be less than that, if the 
country increases in prosperity, and the ])arishes are well 

managed.** t 

As the only argument or commentary called for by this 
project, which is open to at l#«st every objection urged against 
the adoption of a general property or income tax, I refer to the 
ancient story of King Canute, and his command to the waves 
of the sea, not to advance beyond the line which he had drawn. 

* Report of the LA>rd»* CommiUco on the I^wi relating to PamrhiA] A 
menta ; Minotet of Evidence, Qncstiont 24 1 9 and 2430, and Answera. 
t Hod. p. 332, ; aofwer to Quettioo 2417. 
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Among the different classes of society which are interested 
in the just repartition of the burden of local taxes^ the bene- 
ficed clergy stand in a very prominent rank. Any inequality 
in the incidence of that burden on tithe commutation rent 
charge, as compared with other real estate, must press with 
great force on the owners of so large an amount of that valu- 
able kind of property. Greatly indeed, is it to be regretted, 
that excess of zeal, and lack of discretion, should have been 
displayed by some of the most respectable witnesses, but most 
injudicious advocates, who have given testimony and argued, 
in behalf of the inferior clergy in this matter. The justice of 
the complaint made by the clergy respecting the mode of 
assessment to parochial rates, now very generally prevalent 
in parishes, seems however, notwithstanding what has been 
said by their advocates, to be unquestionable. 

So long as it shall be the interest of those who make rates 
to have the total valuation for poor-rate in each parish lower 
than its true amount, so long will the clergy suffer as they 
now do, and pay more than their fair share of such rates. 
The annual value of real property, as assessed for different 
purposes, in 1847, in thirteen parishes of the county of 
Bedford, appears to have been as follows*: — 



Annual Value of Property in Thirteen ParUhet of Bedrordthire, 

assessed in 1S47 to 


Expended In the tame 

Thirteen Parishes, fat 

Relief of the Poor. 


Property Tax. 


County Rate. 


Poor Bate. 


£ 
92,522 


£ 
77,530 


£ 
69,933 


£ 
6,547 



The total amount of tithe commutation rent charge included 
in these several assessments was 4979t 0«. A^cL Now, this 
rent charge will appear at its full amount in the lowest of the 
three assessments ; its value is always known : and, looking 
at the difference in the above assessments in these thirteen 
parishes, it may safely be assumed that the occupiers are 
generally rated to poor-rate at a sum about 25 per cent below 

* For the details, see Appendix. 
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the real rateable value of their holdings ; in other words, the 
clergyman pays on the full value of his rent charge, and the 
landowner, by his tenants^ pays on only three-fourths of the 
value of his farm. 

The obvious remedy for this manifest inequality and in- 
justice is a better mode of rating. The insuflSciency of the 
Parochial Assessments Act to effect its object has long been 
notorious. One single valuation ought to be used for all 
local and other rates. It is preposterous and absurd to incur 
the expense and trouble of having $eparaU valuations for 
poor-rate, highway-rate, property tax assessment, and so 
many other rates and assessments, all imposed mainly on the 
same property, and all easy to levy on the basis of one single 
valuation, and to collect by the hand of one single collector. 

Instead of advocating so simple a reform, giving complete 
redress to the clergy, for a real grievance of which they most 
justly complain, their right reverend and reverend repre- 
sentatives have contended for an impracticable rating of 
personal property, or an unfounded exemption of the clergy 
in respect of the value of their spiritual ministrations. 

A venerable archdeacon has even expressed the opinion, 
that, ** if you go back to the original endowment, you should 
likewise go back, if it were possible, to the mind of the person 
who so endowed the benefice. Had he at all conceived that, 
in five or six centuries, all these new burdens would have 
been laid upon his endowment, the endowment would, in all 
probability, have been increased by him in consideration of 
them.^* It may, perhaps, be owned, that the obligation of the 
statute of Elizabeth is a '^ new burden ^ as to property in 
lay hands ; but a little consideration of the history of tithes, 
and of the ancient duty of the clergy to maintain and 
relieve the poor, shows that those who gave tithes to the 
church would not have been likely to increase their donations, 
had they known that an average payment of about Is. 7<L in 
the IL yearly would be the whole contribution l^ally ex- 

* Report of the Select Committee of the Iloote of I»rdi on the Laws relating 
to Piiochial Aw e wiien ti, 1S50, p. 277. ; answer to Qneition S075. 
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pected, in 1852, from the inferior clergy, towards the relief 
of their poor parishioners. 

The title of the clergyman to his rent charge is now 
precisely the same as that of any layman to the same kind of 
property*, or of any landowner to his ordinary rent; and it 
is to be regretted that a claim to exemption, destitute of all 
l^al foimdation, should be thus put forward, tending, as it 
does, to obstruct a practicable reform, and to perpetuate in- 
justice, under which the clergy themselves suffer. 

Reference has already been made to the establishment or 
union charges, which, in terms first created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, have since been largely extended. 
They now include, among other things, the whole expenditure 
in respect of many of the poor, such, for instance, as are irre- 
moveable from any parish by reason of the statute 9 & 10 
Vict c. 66.t 

Two years ago a proposal was made by Mr. D'Israeli, 
" that from the 25th March, 1850, the establishment charges 
for the relief of the poor should be defrayed out of the general 
revenue of the State : " and it was added, ^^ No one can attempt 
to contend, that the burden of the establishment charges have 
been inherited or acquired with the estates which the owners 
of land now hold. The time at which those charges were 

* Lay lords appear to have obtained possession of tithes and other eccIesiasticAl 
property at an early period. Such holdings were very common in the 11th and 
12th centuries, and restiictions were placed on the transfer of such property from 
laymen to the church. The exchequer of Normandy, in the year 1210, decided, 
that the tithes of a knight's fee, when so in the hands of a layman, might be gifca 
in alms, that is, bestowed on the church, (for the terms were in those days syno- 
nymous,) provided they did not exceed the third part of the whole inheritance. 
Brussel {Usage genSral des Fiefs, tom. ii. p. 839.), " Decinue de foedo loricae 
possunt deemosynari, si non cxcedant tertiam partem illius hereditatis.** See also 
Marnier, Etablissements et Coutumes, Assises et Arrets de VEchiquier de Normandi» 
au treizieme siecle. A constitution of Saint Louis (a. d. 1269) gave complete 
authority to the lay holders of tithes to convey them to the church, withoat any 
consent of the king. (Brussel, L c p. 841.) 

t Above, p. 278. An obscurely worded clause of the statute 11 & 12 Vict 
c 103. 8. 5. (interpreted by Rogina v. Wigton, New Sessions Cases, \6L iv. 
p. 476.), has added the cost of maintenance of a considerable class of lumiuc 
paupers to the previous items of establishment charges. 
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created is not so much within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant of this house, as rather of the youngest^* 

It may properly be observed, that many of tlie charges al- 
luded to are, in reality, as old as the poor law, and have always 
been a parochial burden. Their name of establishment or 
union charges merely indicates that they are apportioned 
among the different parishes of each union, according to the 
rule prescribed by statute, and already adverted to.t The 
proposer of this scheme stated, in moving its adoption, ** it is 
perfectly well known that these charges are not necessarily 
connected with local administration, and virtually are almost 
entirely inde|)endent of it. Such a change would have no 
bearing whatever upon our admirable system of self-govern- 
ment; — that system would remain intact, its machinery un- 
altered, its chain of checks and control as before. '^I 

* Mr. Dlsseli, on hit motioa in the House of Commons for a Committee to 
take iiito Hi consideration ioeh rerision of the poor laws as might mitigate the 
Uistre« of the agricoltural cUsses, made on 1 9th Fvbmarj, 185a (Uanimrd, 
Third Scries, ?oL criii. p. 1041.) The honourable member thought fit, on this 
moiion, to speak as fullows of Lord John RuwcU and the house of Bedford. 
** Neither b it true with respect to rtrj considerable portions of the Und of 
EBghuid (that it was inherited or enjojed subject to poor-rates). I cannu 
fcirget,** proceeded Mr. I^Israeli, with curious infelicity, ** that I am standing 
opposite the noble Lord, the son of one of our greatest houses, a house which I 
am willing to admit has exercised its vast possess i ons for the honour and dignity 
of England — which certainly did not inherit or otherwise acquire those rest 
powtasiuoa, subject to the pitnrisioDs of the 43rd of Elisabeth. As a matter of 
fmcu theivfare, the aasertioo is not true.** No doubt the house of Bedford pus* 
■esses extensiTe domains, which, until the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIIL, were the property of the Church, but were, on that rvry account, 
as has been seen above, especially subjected to the burden of maintaining the 
poor. They were not, it is true, acquired subject to the proTtskms of the statute 
of 43rd of Elisabeth ; but it is equally tnie that the old Church lands are the only 
huids in England, of which it can be said, that they hare always been liable to 
the burden of maintaining the poor, latteriy under the statutory pcorisions which 
the Reformatioa introduced, fbrmeriy under the not less binding obligation 
which the Chnrrh acknowledgett But on a serious parliamentary discnssioci, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, as to the desirableness of a change in 
the incidence of poor*rate, it can hardly be worth while to cunaidrr the burdens 
of land, in respect of maintaining the poor, prior to the statute of Elisabeth. If 
a usage of 250 years cannot gire a title or create an oblig a tion, it would be 
diflkult to say what can. 

t 4 & 5 Will 4. c 76. s. 2S., and abore, p. S7S. 

{ IIaneird« Third Series, ToLcTiiL p. 1040. 
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That these ideas are utterly unfounded, is apparent to every 
one who knowsVhat is the meaning of the words ^'establishment 
charges." One of such charges being the relief bestowed on all 
persons exempt from removal, under the statute 9 & 10 Vict 
c. 66., it follows that a necessary and immediate consequence of 
throwing the establishment charges on the State would be to 
separate, from the general pauperism of every parish^ a class 
of poor to be provided for by the State alone* 

A condition of things would thus be produced unlike any- 
thing known in any other country of Europe, but closely re- 
sembling what has long prevailed in one of the states of the 
North American Union. In Massachusetts, the whole of such 
relief as is given by overseers of parishes to casual and non- 
settled poor, has long been a national burden. 

Destitution, even in a young country, seems to '* grow by 
what it feeds on," when fed by the State ; and Massachu- 
setts, which has been so unwise as to make this state pro- 
vision for part of its poor, suffers more from pauperism 
than any other state in the Union.* In the year 1820, 
the amount so expended in Massachusetts was five times as 
great as it had been in 1793, only twenty-seven years before. 
Legislation has been had recourse to on various occasions (in 
1798, 1821, 1823, and 1830), to ensure a very strict admi- 
nistration of this relief. Nevertheless, the expense of relieving 
the state poor in Massachusetts attained to nearly an equal 
amount with the whole expense of relieving the settled poor 
of the country ; and at length commissioners were appointed 
to report to the House of Representatives on the pauper 
system of the state. Their Report is printed in the Appen- 

♦ Foreign Comraanications, Appendix F. to the Report of the Commissionen 
for Inquiring into the Poor Laws, 1834 ; Paper No. 6. p. 57. F. By a Report 
of the Secretary of State of New York, Feb. 9. 1824, it appeared that in scTenil 
States of the Union, the number of paupers, in proportion to the population, was 
as follows : — 

New York - - - - - 1 in 220 

Massachusetts - - - - -linSS 

Connecticut - - - - -1 in 150 

New Hampshire - - - - 1 in 100 

Delaware - - - - - 1 in 227 
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dix of Foreign Communications, subjoined to the ** Report of 
the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws," published in 1834. 

The commissioners advert to the proportion which the 
State's poor had borne to the parish, or town's poor, as in 
iUelf " a fact of startling interest, ** A passage in the Report 
of these commissioners shows some of the results of such a 
State provision in Massachusetts. 'Mt is not to be doubted 
that a large proportion of tliis excess of the State's poor more 
or less assisted during the year, consists of those who are called 
in the statements herewith presented, * wandering or travelling 
poor.' The single fact of the existence among us of this 
class of fellow-beings, especially considered in connexion with 
the facts that nearly all of them are SUite^s poor^ and that, to a 
great extent^ they have been made what they are fry the Staters 
jfrovision for them, brings the subject before us in a bearing 
in which we scarcely know whether the call is loudest to the 
pity we should feel for them, or the self-reproach with which 
we should recur to the measures tee have sanctiofied, and which 
have alike enlarged their numbers and their misery." 

It may fairly be inferred, that, if the establishment charges 
of unions, as now existing, were transferred to tlie State, a 
great temptation would be held out to all locid authorities to 
increase those charges : they probably would soon exceed, in 
amount, all other expenditure for relief of the poor: would 
become an intolerable burden to the tax-|>ayer : and, at the 
same time, a source of demoralisation and degradation to the 
whole class of receivers of such relief. 

Descending from plan to plan, for altering the incidence of 
the whole or part of the burden of |>au|)erisin, we now come 
to the smallest, and the last, which has been put forward. 

Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exche<iuer, when, in 
his great struggle of 1851, '' magnas inter of^cs inops," he had 
to deal with a surplus revenue, which nearly overwhelmed 
him, at first proposed to disturb the local taxation of the coun- 
try, by applying towards the maintenance of lunatic pau()ers 
the modest sum of 15(),(KK)^ raistni by the general taxation 

A A 
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of the country.* The project was received with disapproval, 
and even derision, and withdrawn. Anything more iUusory, as 
relief to agricultural distress, could not have been imagined; 
yet, illusory as it was for all practical good, it involved, in 
principle, the whole of that disregard of prescriptive obliga- 
tion, and of local government, which has been discussed and 
denounced in the earlier pages of this chapter. 

The only ground on which it appears to have been sug- 
gested that the State ought to relieve parishes of part of the 
burden of maintaining their insane poor, was that no act of 
the parochial authorities could prevent persons so afflicted 
from becoming chargeablcf The same argument might be 
put forward in favour of the State's undertaking to pay most 
other heads of parochial outlay. It is not easy to see how the 
prudence of overseers can prevent any of the direct causes of 
pauperism ; and it is impossible to draw any such distinction 
between one sort of disease and another as would justify the 
providing for the one by the State, and leaving the other a 
burden on the parish. J 

The working classes generally are especially liable to 
bodily injuries, and men are frequently disabled from main- 
taining themselves and their families by such causes. Whe- 
ther the disability be produced by accident, by insanity, or 
by any other form of disease, the burden of providing for it 
should manifestly fall on the same shoulders. A diflPerence 
in the nature of disease cannot possibly be a ground for 
difference in the incidence of the burden of providing relief. § 

* Hansard, Third Series, vol. cxiv. p. 734. 

f Sir Charles Wood, ib. p. 734. " It is a reason for taking some portion of 
this charge, that no foresight, no sacrifice, no care, on the part of the ratepajCTS, 
can prevent the charge from being thrown on the parish." 

\ Sir John M'Neill, on 2nd July, 1850, before the Lords* Conmiittee on 
Parochial Assessments, says (Answer to Questions 2747, 2749.), " I do not know 
that the disability produced by that form of disease (lunacy) is not as reasonable 
a ground of charge as the disability produced by any other.** "A person dis- 
abled, by whatever cause, whether by fever, lunacy, accident, age, or infirmity of 
any kind, becomes entitled to relief. I do not know on what ground of justice I 
can exclude a man disabled by lunacy from the right to parochial relief, any 
more than a man disabled from any other cause." 

§ While predial slavery existed, and while, on many farms, all the labourers 
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The insanity prevalent among tho labouring population of 
the agricultural districts, as we have already seen, is one of 
the many remarkable features of our present social condition. 
The land ought surely to maintain, under every form of 
disease and disability to work, the labourer whose industry 
has been devoted to making such land productive. 

were lerft or iUtw, the Umdlordi did not rcpadiate, or seek to place eltewhero 
tlum on the land, the obligation of proriding not only ordinar3r sustenance, but 
Dfceaary medical care, in caaei of sickness and accident, fur the labourers whom 
thrj emplojed, and who hare always constituted, in every form of agricultural 
iadoatry iuthcfto praralent, a neoeasaiy and most important part of the farming 
itock, the au(r«MfNlMi fw^iL M. Varro (Z>e Re rustkd, i. 17. 1.) states that, 
hy soiDe» fiuming stock was dirided into three parta : ^^ Alii in tres partes, instru- 
menti goras Tocak, et temiTocale, et mutuuL VocaU in quo sunt tervi : temi' 
soQol^iaqaoaitnt AcwsirawfaMiinquosant/i&iicjAna.^ ColumelU (X>s if€ ncs<»ctf , 
jeL 1. 18.): ** Agat cigosque maiimam curam (villicus) : sive quis, quod accidit 
plemmqne, mmdatma m opert noxam cepcrit, adhibcat fomenu : sivo aliter Un- 
guidior esc, in Talitndinarium confestim deducat, et conrenientem ei caeteram 
cnratiooem adhiberi jabeat Eonim rero, qui recte valcbunt, noo minor habenda 
flrit mia^ st cibiia «t potio sin« fraade a ceUariis prebeatur." 
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THE author's proposal. 



L'homme propose, et Diea dispose. 

Frxnch Pboybrb. 



My proposal is, that the law of settlement be wholly repealed ; 
that the various provisions for raising and administering relief 
to the poor be consolidated into one statute ; that the yearly 
sum needed for such relief continue to be raised by parochial 
rates on real property ; that two-thirds of this sum be raised 
by a pound-rate, equal throughout the whole country ; and 
the remainder by a further pound-rate, raising in every 
parish a sum equal to one-third of the actual expenditure of 
such parish. 

If the whole net rental of real property in England, when 
correctly estimated, should amount to 120,000,000^. yearly 
(and it certainly does amount to some such sum), it follows 
that a year's relief of the poor, taken at the extravagantly 
high amount of 6,000,000Z., will be raised by a pound-rate of 
Is. on such rental. Of this Is., every parish, by the proposed 
plan, would equally contribute Sd. in the ll. on its net rental. 
Thus, by an equal charge of a moderate amount, two-thirds 
of the whole sum needed, or 4,000,000/., would be raised. 
The remaining 2,000,000/. would be contributed by property 
in different parishes, in exact proportion to the pauperism 
found in each parish. 

If further detail of the machinery required to carry out the 
proposal, be needed, I add that the Poor Law Board, on 
or before the 1st March in each year, should define the 
general pound-rate for the ensuing year, commencing on 
26th March ; and the estimate, by each parish, of its own ex- 
penditure during such ensuing year, should be made at 
Easter, by the parishioners in vestry, when nominating 
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pays lest) than the average of what is paid throughout the 
country, must continue to pay less than such average^ although 
a small new burden would be laid on broad and powerful 
shoulders, well able to bear it 

By the proposed plan, we should recur to, and caurry out, 
the very principle which was sanctioned at the time of the 
Reformation. According to one of the earliest statutes then 
passed, any surplus funds, in rich parishes, were to be dis- 
tributed in relieving poor parishes of their burden* ; and 
under the statute of Elizabeth, the provision for laying a 
rate in aid, little as that provision has been practically used, 
shows strongly, that although it was intended to ensure the 
strictly parochial administration of relief to the poor, it 
was not intended equally to limit the mode of raising the 
funds to be distributed in such relief. f 

The precedent afforded by the legislation of 1846, uid by 
a resolution of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed, in 1850, to consider the laws relating to parochial 
assessments, appears to go much further than is required to 
sanction all that I propose. The principle of the statute 
referred to, has already been pointed out}, and the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords resolved, wisely and justly, 
as it seems to me, that places which have heretofore enjoyed 
absolute immunity from relieving indigence, ought to be sud- 
denly subjected to the full weight of that local burden. § 

♦ Above, p. 204. 

f 43 Eliz. c. 2. 8. 3. enacted, ** That if the Said justices of peace do perceive 
that the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy among themselves suffi- 
cient sums of monev for the purposes aforesaid, that then the said two justices 
shall and may tax, rate, and assess as aforesaid, any other of other parishes, or 
out of any parish within the hundred where the said parish is, to paj such sura 
and sums of money to the churchwardens and overseers of the said poor parish, 
for the said purposes as the said justices shall think fit ; " and in case of inability 
of the hundred, the justices " shall rate and assess as aforesaid any other of other 
parishes, or out of any parish within the said county for the purposes aforesaid, 
as in their discretion shall seem fit." 

t Above, p. 277. 

§ The Committee agreed to the resolution, " That it is expedient in every 
extra- parochial place, to require the appointment of an overseer of the poor, and 
to facilitate the annexation of such places to an adjoining parish, by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, on petition of the owners of property of three-fourths in 
value in each parish.*' 
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They resolved, further, with like wisdom and justice, that 
whole masses of real estate, not included in the statute of 
Elizabeth, and enjoying till now absolute exemption from 
liability to be rated, ought to contribute towards the relief 
of the poor.* They propose to rate all mines below the 
surface of the earth ; they no longer exempt from a common 
burden, any sacred Precinct, or College, or Temple, in which, 
till now, overseers and poor-rates have been equally unknown; 
and thus, in effect, a Committee of Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, solemnly resolve that it is necessary now to correct, by 
legislation, the inequalities and injustice which omission of 
the legislature, two hundred and fiily years ago, whether 
accidental or wilful, has produced, and which has received 
the confirmation of a uniform observance during the whole of 
that period* 

The proposal which I have ventured to put forward, will 
involve a smaller disturbance of existing rights than these 
resolutions of the Lords' Committee would alone, in many 
cases, produce, and infinitely less than has been produced in 
numberless instances by the statute of 1846. 

A little consideration of the existing distribution of the 
burden of poor rate, will show that no great or oppressive 
change in its incidence would accompany or follow the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed. 

It is now found that there are, on the one hand, 1650 

* Tho Committee Agreed to the rciolutiun, ^'TSuU it if expedient that idl 
mine* »h<j«ild be MtcMcd m coal mines are now aMcimod, inasmurh a« the ex- 
cmpttim from rates of mineral mines b founde<l on no loand {innciple, and 
drprntU on the form of agreement made between landlord and tenant.** Tlio 
Cooft of Exchequer Chamber had held, in the cmm of Crease r. Bawle {Qtterna 
Utmck Hrportt^ voL il pp. 86S. S86.), that a», according to prvv&oiu docijki<»ns, tho 
occupier of ererj mine, except coal mine^ i« cxem|it fWmi |MMir>rate nnder tho 
slatate 4.1 Elix. c. S., so ** ho who ret^eives a p(>rtion of the on\ in an unmanu- 
farturcd state, b liable to be rated.** The Court, renttn); their judgment eniirvlr tm 
the previous decisions, intimate that the statute of Elisabeth was in truth framed 
** with a %iew to render rateable all occupier* of ervry dcscriptitm of rral tMmto i 
ajid it might be rcry queMionable whether oc(*upi(9^ of minen of anjr deacriptiun 
veto exempt.'' Tliey, howcrcr, ** abstain from the dtacussiun of such qoesticms, 
and abide by the construction which numerous decist4»ns have givra to tho wocds 
of the statute, and which has boon for a long time acted oa.* 

A A 4 
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parishes which pay less than sixpence in the pound for reli^ 
of the poor, and 440 which pay more than four shillings.* 

As a specimen of existing anomalies^ which my proposal 
would satisfactorily remove^ I suhjoin a table containing forty 
parishes, in rural districts of Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Wilts, twenty of which parishes expend yearly in relieving 
their poor, the sum of 79^ only, ot l^cL in the pound on 
their rental ; and the other twenty expend yearly, for the 
like purpose, 12,408Z., or 6^. 2^d in the pound on their 
rentaL The burden of pauperism, in the latter parishes, is, 
therefore, about sixty times as heavy as in the former 1 

It is to be noticed, that parishes in which poor-rates are 
either extremely high, or extremely low, are, for the most 
part, small parishes. Those in which the rate is less than 
6d, in the pound, will probably not average 1500^ rental, in 
each parish throughout all England*! ^^ follows, therefore, 
that the great relief which my proposal will give to the most 
heavily burdened parishes, will scarcely be appreciable as an 
increase of the general burden of poor-rate throughout the 
comitry. Looking at the whole number of parishes in 
England and Wales, the substance of the burden to be 
re-distributed, will be found in parishes now assessed at from 
6cL to 28. 6d. in the pound. Upwards of 3000 such parishes, 
now assessed at less than Is, in the pound, would have to 
bear a small increase of burden ; and upwards of 3000 now 
assessed at more than Is. 6A in the pound, would experience 
a corresponding alleviation. 

Such is the outline of the principal change in the distribu- 
tion of burden among ratepayers. 

That the simple repeal of the law of settlement would 
ensure a large and permanent benefit to the agricultural 
interest, is unquestionable. This interest would probably 

• Parliamentary Paper, No. 735, Commons, Session of 1848, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson's Table, Minutes of Evidence before the Lords' Committee on Paro- 
cliial Assessments, 1850, pp. 168, 169. 

f Tiiis will appear by a table in the Appendix, p. 401., of all the parishes in 
one county, Wilts, in each of which the year's expenditure for relief of the poor 
in 1847, was less than 6dL in the pound on the rental. 
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acquiesce in such repeal unaccompanieil by any provision for 
re-<listributing the burden of relief, and would be willing to 
leave that burden solely on the parish, where the necessity 
of giving relief might arise. 

But, if the law of settlement should be wholly repealed^ 
without any modification being introduced into the mode of 
raising funds for tlie relief of destitution, it can hardly be 
doubted that the labouring population would be exposed^ 
esiiecially in and near all close parishes, to hardships and op- 
pression, exceeding even what they have already experienced ; 
and would be driven, still more than they have already been, 
to reside out of the parishes in which their labour is required. 
A higher premium than ever would be given to indiscrimi- 
nate and remorseless clearances ; and we should have the pain 
of witnessing, in England, scenes of misery and suffering 
similar to those which have disgraced the modem history of 
other parts of the empire. * 

It seems, moreover, to be almost universally admitted, both 
in agricultural districts and elsewhere, that if the law of 
settlement itself be repealed, the incidence of the burden of 



* Dr. SatherUnd, at p. 74. of hii Report on Cholera in GUi^ow (Appendix 
A. to the Report to the GenmU Do«rd of Health on the Kpidemic Cholerm of 
1848 and 1849), dcucribca the eflfecu on our town popalation of tach clearancea: 
** Ercry cabin that in raicd to the groand lenda one or more fiuniliw to find 
bdiue ruom in the ritica of En|;land and Scotland, and of thia elemeot of diteate 
Glai^uw obtain* iu full share. A igrtat proportion of theee poor people ar« 
jruung men and women b the prime of life. The/ come fW>ro the fV^cah coantry 
air, and a tlict jant tnfflcicnt to rapport health in it, to inhabit far a time th<jae 
wretched dena of misery, disease, and death, the low lodffing-hotiaeik It b onljr, 
howeTer, for a time ; for a diet ilill farther redaccd, and a peilifential atmo- 
sphere do the rest. The joung and health/ soon become the prej of epidemic 
diseane, and their deaths go to swell the catalitguc of thoae who hare been pre- 
matarrljr cnt off* hy trphns. Others again, drircn hy sheer neotMitj and thtt 
rile examples the/ meet with, find their wa/ to the prison and the convict ship i 
and Dot a few /tmng women, Tirtoouslj brought up in their natire parishes in 
the IltghUnds, or in Ireland, are seduced, ruined, aliandoned to proscitutioii 
and an earl/ grave. Bach arc the noCorioas results of the social s/sCem at present 
in operation in Glajtgow and other large cities. Tlie orrrcfowding and wretch* 
cdtMM of late /can has brought t/phus with it, a disease that not long ago waa 
as rare in the Urge cities of Scotland as the ague is now ; and whcrerer t/phot 
has prevailed, there cholera now prerails, or has done so reccntl/." 
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poor-rate must be altered. Resolutions of Boards of Guar- 
dians, unanimously entered into in favour of that repeal/ have 
usually been accompanied by suggestions as to the future 
mode of raising the funds needed for the relief of the poor.* 
The different boards all agree as to the necessity of repealing 
the existing law, but differ widely as to what system should 
be adopted in its stead. Everybody, desirous to escape from 
a present incubus, exclaims, like Macbeth, — 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerres 
Shall never tremble ! 

The proposed plan, it is submitted, will sufficiently remove 
the great inequality in the parochial burden of pauperism 
which now exists, and will effectuate as close an approach 
towards an equal repartition of the whole of that burden, as 
can with justice and safety be sanctioned. 

It will be seen by every one, that the adoption of this plan 
will leave unimpaired the existing duties and offices of all local 
functionaries, such as guardians, overseers, assistant overseers, 
and relieving officers. The duties of assistant overseer, in 
hunting out evidence for obtaining orders of removal, or for 
supporting them when appealed against, and in removing 
paupers under such orders, are the only duties of parish 
officers which it is proposed to abrogate. 

Some persons, and especially inhabitants of great cities, 
suppose that on the repeal of the law of settlement, a vast 
number of poor will commence a course of peregrination up 
and down the country, lodging at the public expense in union 
poor-houses, and staying a longer or shorter time in any such 
house, according as they like their quarters. Doubtless when 
the barriers of parochial settlement are once removed, the free 
circulation of labour throughout the country will be greatly 
increased ; and some addition may possibly be made to the 
number of persons entitled to relief as " casual poor," who 
will be strangers in the places where they apply to the reliev- 
ing officers : but there is no rational ground for supposing 
that mere vagrancy will be increased by such a change 
in the law. 

♦ Above, pp. 313, 314. 
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Of the whole namber of honest wayfarers who would bo 
called into existence by the repeal of the law of settlement, 
the great majority would be chargeable to the parish of their 
fixed residence, if they remained at home. If, at the very 
time when, in endeavouring to better their condition by 
seeking for work elsewhere than in tlie place of their 
proper domicile, they should occasionally, when on their 
journey, have to ask for shelter in a union house, it is 
not easy to see any great harm in their doing sa Such 
freedom as a repeal of the law of settlement will confer, is 
eminently desirable for the interests of tlie labouring popula- 
tion, and of the whole community. The accidental necessities 
by which the exercise of this new freedom may now and tlien 
be attended, are only an instance of what we see every day, 
that few, if any, of the arrangement* of society are quite 
perfect ; and the probability that such necessities will occur, 
does not form a rational objection to the proposed change. 
Even if a great increase of real vagrancy should bo the im- 
mediate result of such change, the experience of 1848, already 
adverted to, shows that the present vagrant law is sufficiently 
stringent to protect society from any such evils. Each union 
workhouse has only to establish a ** vagrant ward," with an 
appropriate dietary, and to administer a bath to each suspected 
vagrant, enforcing at tlie same time a complete change of 
clothing on the part of their guest, and in other respects 
following the directions of Mr. Buller's minute of 4th August, 
1848*, and there will be no fear of vagrancy overwhelming 
or injuring them. In 1848, a large proportion of the vagrants 
who infested England, were natives of Ireland.! The jiower 
of removing Scotch and Irish pau|)ers, is felt to be of con- 
siderable importance to the interests of English parishes ; and 
such a power might (iroix^rly be retained after the abolition of 
removals from one English |>arish to another.^ 

• AboTQ, p, 227. 

t The •* Irinh va^nTM>cy ** of 1S4S, in EngUmd, b pMti«*tiUrtf dwelt on hy 
OifiUin Robioiiin, lU'|M»rU U> tht* P(K»r I aw Btianl. 1H50, p. S6. 

I AhhoUKh, in their d«v», no English {Nimlint will atk fur toeh |trtilerlkifi 
ai^mJiiK the ravai^et of Irish pftu|»emm m wm Aflfonlcd in the jcar 1572, hjr Om 
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Union workhouses would^ therefore^ need no enlargement in 
their vagrant wards^ in consequence of the proposed change. 
At the same time great alteration is called for in the adminis- 
tration of workhouses ; and the moment of so great a change 
in the law would be most convenient for improving their 
existing organisation. A moment's consideration of a subject 
so important to the welfare of a large class of the most helpless 
members of our community, will not be out of place in this 
concluding chapter. 

During the last ten years, I have visited many prisons and 
lunatic asylums, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany. A single English workhouse contains more that 
justly calls for condemnation in the principle on which it is 
established, than is found in the very worst prisons or public 
lunatic asylums that I have seen. The workhouse as now 
organized, is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to England: 
nothing corresponding to it is found throughout the whole 
continent of Europe. In France, the medical patients of our 
workhouses would be found in "hopitaux;" the infirm 
aged poor would be in *^ hospices ; " and the blind, the idiot, the 
lunatic, the bastard child, and the vagrant, would similarly be 
placed, each in an appropriate, but separate establishment 
With us a common maleholge is provided for them all ; and, 
in sonio ])arts of the country, the confusion is worse con- 
founded, by the effect of prohibitory orders, which, enforcing 
tho application of the notable workhouse-test, drive into the 
samo common sink of so many kinds of vice and misfortune, 
tho |HH)r man whose only crime is his poverty, and whose want 
of work alono makes him chargeable. 

\\\\c\\ of the buildings which we so absurdly call a work- 
house, is, in truth, 1. A general hospital ; 2. An almshouse ; 
X A ioinulling house ; 4. A lying-in hospital ; 5. A school 
housi* ; (>. A lunatic asylum ; 7. An idiot house ; 8. A blind 

Mrtluio of \4 Klin. 5., lUrciuly referred to, imposing a penalty on the bringing 
\\\\\\ KugUiui of nny such " as shall bo Ukely to live by begging, being born in 
livlrtiut \u' iho Wo of Man** (above, p. 197.)» yet, probably, neither Lancashire 
»u^ Ia»u*Iv»u >v\mhl ftH^l themselves safe in giving up the power of removing 
iivvu-acttltHl IHaIi |K>or to their native land. 
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asylum; 9. A deaf and dumb nsjlum; 10. A workhouse: 
but this part of the establishment is generally a lueus a nan 
lucendOf omitting to find work, even for able-bodied paupers. 
Such and so various are the destinations of these common re- 
ceptacles of sin and misfortune, of sorrow and suffering of 
the most different kinds, each tending to aggravate the others 
with which it is unnecessarily and injuriously brought into 
close contact 

It is at once equally shocking to every principle of reason, 
and every feeling of humanity, that all these varied forms of 
wretchedness should be thus crowded together into one 
common abode : that no attempt should be made by law to 
classify them, and to provide appropriate places for the relief 
of each. The attempt at classification, in the existing work- 
houses, can easily be made on parchment or paper, in the 
form of orders from a Central Board; but practical and 
efficient classification, can only be effected by the complete 
separation of tlie buildings in which relief is to be bestowed 
on each different class of pau{)ers. 

It would be out of place here to describe the abominations 
which result from the present organisation of our workhouses. 
They mainly arise from this want of classification. In every 
union workhouse may be seen great numbers of those, 
whose age and infirmities render such a house their necessary 
place of residence till death. Hard by this class of inmates, 
are lodged pregnant and recently delivered women, in the 
" lying-in ward," or " lying-in hospital.** Another room, 
** the nursery,** contains infants and little children, some of 
them foundlings, and most of them bom in the workhouse. 
Children under sixteen form another numerous class in the 
establishment* A step or two from the lying-in hospital, 

* Any <)n« who doabu or in i^^orant of the parain<mnt DeccMlf j of efUbliiliiiig 
dUcrkrt atlKioU, almuly pointed ont (abore, pp. 22 -.11.), ihcmld make himaclf 
peramuUlj arqajiintcd with the conditiofi of the exinting achtKUa in aome larg« 
wiirkhooaea ; where he will find, ander one ichuolniaatrr <if ichoolmklrNW, fhim 
100 to 200 childrrn, of all ajrea, from 2 to IS. Thi*ae chtldrm are inDuOea o 
the ** hou»e ** for long and fthort ternia, ■ome •Uying f^ir rrari, and uhen (ml/ 
for a few dari. and thcr are mixed t4>p*thfT, without |M*AiMc cUMifiratiun, in 
A wav highlj iiijanoa* to the momU and prvgr^a of th<iac who remain lung iu 
the arhooL 
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will tiling as to die " fevet waid,* and a little fiutber an k 
found the quartesr of idiols and hmatirfc* But whj saj 
more tiian that the plain and true descripliQn by Cnbbe* of 
these ^^ regions of sorrow,^ is as apfHuopriate in tbe middle 
of tlie nineteenth centorj, as it was towards tlie end of the 
eighteentli ? 

There chOdrra dwdl wlio knov ao pucanf care ; 

I'ltrentA, who know no di]]drcD''s kivr; dwdl ^ere ! 

Heart-broken matrons oo ibesr joyless bed. 

Forsaken wires, and moCben uerer wed ; 

I^cjected widows with miheeded fteaR, 

And crippled age with more than fhlMhnod fiean ; 

llie lame, the blind, and, far the harpieg th^ ! 

Hie moping idiot, and the madman gaj. 

Here too the sick their final doom l ec qie , 

Ilcre brought, amid the scenes of grie£^ to griere-f 

Ah to lunatics, nothing can be more objectionable than what 
I huv(? myself witnessed, in cases of their detention in work- 
Iioiirtes ; and the present system is as injorious to the interest 
of thf ratepayer, as it is to the welfare of the poor lunatic 
The timely application of proper treatment would finequendy 
nmtore the lunatic to society, and prevent a permanent charge 
on the ])0()r-ratc4 

• TIu^ '• liimvti(!, inHAne person, or idiot," is not, if " dangerooa," to be detained 
ill imy workhouHo "fur any longer period than fourteen dajs*' (4 & 5 WilL IV. 
V. 7ft. H. 45.) ; but if not dangerous, may be detained in a workhoase till 
rcloriMtMl iVoin it by death. The lunatic or idiot is also liable to removal to the 
plarc of hii M'ttlement, and is sometimes so remoTod by parish officers, instead of 
liciiig sent to an uxyluni : liegina v. Bnmslcy (Qtteen's Bench Reports, voL xil 
p. ll»;i). 

t (?rabbo, The Village, book i. 

% In 11 Ueport of tlic present Commissioners in Lunacy, made in 1847, after 
exproHHing iv conviction, in which every one, except the keepers of private 
iiKylmuH, will agree, "that tlic lunatic poor of England will never be altogether 
I>n»|uMly proviilcd for, until public asylums for the benefit of every county shall 
have been erected:" (Further Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the 
liord ChiinceJlor, 1847, p. 63.) they mention numerous instances of the im- 
propiT tletentiou in worklioiises of pcreons of unsound mind, ** whose case is of 
recent »>rigiii, or otlicnvise presents hoiKj of cure through the timely application 
of jiidiciouH treatment, or who is noisy, violent, and unmanageable, or filthy and 
diMguNtiiig in his habits, and must, therefore, be a nuisance to other inmates.** 
lb. Appciulix A. p. 2G9. The Commissioners state, that in upwards of a 
hundred instances they procured the removal of such persons to lunatic asylums ; 
and that if tlicy had been able to interfere in all such cases, the instances would 
have been greatly more numerous. lb. p. 270. 
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The great importance of improving our incoherent, ill- 
digcstoil, and obscure law res|)ecting lunatics, and especially 
of making such provision as shall prevent the detention of 
any lunatic in either a prison or workhouse, is unquestion- 
able,* 

As an example of one of the obvious reforms of the {x>or law 
which may advantageously be effected, I will point out what 
I think should be done respecting idiots. Their number now 
confined in lunatic asylums and workhouses, may be taken at 
not less tlian 2500.1 They should be removed from their 
present abodes, and lodged in public idiot asylums, four of 
which would probably be sufficient for the requirements of the 
whole country. The expense of maintaining each idiot in such 
establishments need not be more than from Z$. 3c/. to 3«. 9(L per 
week ; less than half of what, on the average, idiots now 
cost their parishes, when maintained in county asylums, and 
scarcely exceeding one-third of the present charge made to 
parishes by keepers of private licensed houses. A subjoined 
table shows that a single metropolitan union now maintains, 
in lunatic asylums, more than one-third of all its idiot pau- 
pers ; and that the average cost of their maintenance in such 
asylums, is 9#. 3jc/. per head, per week.} 

* At leaA one pablir Mylom ooi^ht to be provided fur all crimiiuU hintin, 
nuuijr of whum ut) highlj dang^rutui, and tome of whom are now lodged in 
county acrlunifl, to the great incunvenicnco and discomfort of those cstAbli«h- 
roents ; while of her», ** according to the form of the ttatote, in fuch case made 
and pfxirided,** are fcvcrallj detained, ** during Her MajeiCf't pleasure,** in 
enmmdQ gaols. 

f Further Report of the Commlasioners in Lunacj to the Lord Chaocellor, 1S47, 
Sammarr at pp. ."^4, .'IS 5. The Reports of the riK)r Iaw Board give onlj the 
total of chargeable ** lunatics, insane pt*rsons, and idiots,** distinguishing the 
malea, females, and children, under sixteen; and do not give the nombcr of idi<its 
•eparatelj. The Returns of the Poor I^aw Roard on this, as on other heads^ 
are limited to parishes in mmior in KngUnd and Wales ; hence a diffcrriKe in 
the numbers of the limited rvtums publishe<l hy the Poor Law Board, and of 
tbe more cfimplete returns of the Commiitsioners in I^inacj, which diifrrence 
■rems rteentlj t4> have fiaxtled the learned writer of a \m]tcT t»n the Vital 
fkatlKics of ScotUiid, l)r. Stark: Journal of the StalUttca! Svcittf »/ ixmAm, 
fxii. xiv, pp. iS. 53. 

X See Apfiendix. p. 402. 
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In each of such large establishments for idiots, there must 
be a great majority of inmates whose health and comfort 
would be promoted by constant employment, and whose use- 
ful labour would make nearly all their own shoes and clothes, 
and would cultivate, by spade husbandry, extensive grounds, 
so as to produce a supply of iruit and vegetables abundantly 
sufRcient for the use of the whole establishment. Such an 
employment, even of lunatics, is now largely effected in the 
asylum for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, at 
Clifton near York. Productive labour is there found to be 
equally advantageous in the medical and the pecuniary point 
of view ; and certainly the results obtained, redound greatly 
to the credit of the medical superintendent. Dr. Hill, under 
whose vigilant and able care, this most unobjectionable ^'or- 
ganisation of labour" is carried out* In this asylum, the 
average weekly cost per inmate was reduced, in 1849, to 
7«. l^d.y on an average number of only 157 inmates. 

The establishment of such idiot asylums as I propose, would 
immediately produce immense relief to workhouses and lunatic 
asylums, by the removal of all idiots from them ; the idiots 
removed from workhouses would be greatly benefited by the 
change ; and the daily comfort of all other classes of the poor 
inmates of workhouses would be much increased by the re- 
moval of the idiots, f 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the probable 
general effect which my proposal for a repeal of the law of 

* Report of the Committee of Visitors of the Lunatic Asylum for the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, presented at the Epiphany Quarter Sessions for 
the respective Ridings, 1850, p. 11. This asylum is one of the best conducted 
public establishments that I have ever visited in any country. 

f Since the whole of this chapter was written, and while the present sheet is 
passing through the press, I have had an opportunity of visiting the branch 
establishment at Ilighgat^, belonging to that excellent institution the Asylum 
for Idiots, which has houses at Ilighgate and Colchester, and of seeing Dr. 
Maxwell, the resident physician at such establishment. It is highly satbfiictuiy 
to me to find that his special experience and mature judgment entirely confirm 
the soundness of the views which I had formed on this subject. He is strongly 
of opinion, that the probable expense per patient, in each of such large public 
establishments as are suggested, confined to the reception and care of idiots, 
would be even less than the sum which I have mentioned. 
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settlement^ and a new distribution of the burden of pauperism 
if adopted, will produce in the metropolitan, the agricultural, 
and the manufacturing districts respectively. As to the 
metropolis, it has been seen that the principal poor law 
grievance there complained of, is the unequal distribution of 
the burden of ratepayers in different parishes and districts.* 
For this grievance, the proposal made, although it accepts 
traditions of the past, and realities of the present, as the basis 
of the future, must be allowed to be an effectual remedy. 

Throughout agricultural districts the effect of the change 
Would, in the first instance, be chiefly felt in the great and 
general diminution of the burden on ratepayers ; but must 
also be experienced by farmers f in the improved cottage ac- 
commodation of the agricultural labourer, who would very 
soon and generally be enabled to reside near his work.^ 

But by far the most important of all the results of the 
change would be found in the immense improvement which 
may confidently be anticipated in the condition, physical and 
moral, of the agricultural labourer. Skill and character 
would become of value to him, which now they are not$ 
Early education and training, to which an unjust and debasing 
law has rendered the whole labouring population utterly in* 
dtflfbroit, would be eagerly sought after. Under the cir- 
cumstances of a greatly improved physical condition, moral, 
intellectual, and religious advancement would be rendered 
possible, and even easy, to the peasantry of England ; and 
tbey would cease to be the shame and reproach of their 
country. Lastly, the landowner, who would at least share 
with the fiurmer the benefit of a great reduction in the direct 
money cost of pauperism, would find no slight addition to the 
pleasures of a country life in this inevitable improvement in 
the character of tlie whole labouring population. 

In manufacturing districts, the great and permanent, 
though less immediate benefit of the proposal, would be most 
strikingly exemplified during moments of great temporary 
stagnation of trade, and consequent suffering among all the in- 

* Above, pp. 40, 41. t AboTC, pp t9S, t99. 

t AboT«, p. %99. f Abmre, p. SS^ mmI p. 30C 

II B 
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habitants of such districts. It must be owned, looking at the 
immense accmnulation of a population living mainly from 
hand to mouth in our great towns, that, on occasions of sud- 
den depression, succeeding a long period of conunercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, the ratepayers are now subjected 
to the pressure of a great and iiyurious local burden. By ilie 
adoption of the proposed plan, direct alleyiation of all such 
pressure, whenever it may occur, wiU be amply secured. A 
crisis of greater suffering than was experienced in 1842, can 
hardly be anticipated. In Stockport, the average weeklj 
income of 15,823 persons, was Is. 4|d each ; in Manchester 
there were said to be 9000 families, earning on an average 
only Is. a week ; and in Leeds, 4025 families, one-fifth of the 
whole population^ were dependent on the poor*rate.* Dis- 
turbance of the public peace, accompanied or followed this 
distress, as it accompanied the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers in 1830. " No one can have forgotten the formid- 
able riots that took place in the midland counties in the 
summer of 1842, and which su£Sciently attested the desperate 
condition to which the operatives were reduced. Almost 
everywhere, and in every manufacture, the complaint of the 
workman was the same, of the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment, and the utter impossibility of earning a competent 
livelihood." f 

It seems to me to be no slight advantage, both economical 
and political, of the plan proposed, that it would provide so 
great an alleviation for distress of this kind. The grievous 
injury which such a crisis, and poor-rates suddenly raised to 
twice or thrice their ordinary amount, inflict on owners of pro- 
perty, is, in some cases, only less than is endured by the poor 
themselves. $ Commercial and manufacturing towns would, 
therefore, by the adoption of the proposed plan, be protected 
against any such severe temporary pressure of the burden of 

♦ Thornton, Over-Population^ vol i. pp. 37, 38. t I^id. 

X The effect on owners of property, produced by the increase of chargeable 
poor suddenly thrown on places in the Radford Union, near Nottingham, by 
the mere passing of the statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., has been mentioned above, 
p. 279. 
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pauperism, as took place at Stockport and Nottingham, at Leeds 
and Manchester, in 1841 and 1842, at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham in 1848, and at Liverpool daring the recent £unine in 
Lreland. Two-thirds of the whole charge of such sadden and 
Tiolent aggravations of that harden would always be suhetan- 
tiallj removed, by being shared by the country at large, with 
the place in which they occur. At the same time, the con- 
tribution, by the parish in which such pauperism receives its 
relief, of one-third of the actual outlay, will preserve a suffi- 
cient local interest in the due administration of the relief 
fund, to secure to the country the indispensable services of 
the ratepayers themselves, in attending, by their own locally 
dected officers and guardians, to the administration of their 
own affiura. 

Much inquiry and consideration induce me to think, that a 
less interest than the payment, by each parish, of one-third of 
its own actual expenditure, would be insufficient to keep up, 
in proper activity, the attention of parish guardians at union 
boards, and of other parish officers and ratepayers, to the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. And it is a matter, not only of 
economical, but political importance, in no respect to impair 
that great principle of local government, which serves to dis- 
tingoish EIngland from some countries of the European conti- 
nent, heretofore possessing a share of fr-eedom, but in which 
die smallest matters of local interest are now subjected to the 
direct control of a central absolutism. 

The proposals which I have made are consistent with the 
truest principles of English constitutional fr-eedom, and, by 
their adoption, the personal liberty of the body of the people 
would receive a larger extension than has been secured by 
any legislative measure passed since the Revolution of 1688. 
With the more general diffusion of the means of education 
die labourer would find opportunity and motive for intellec- 
tual and moral advancement ; and it may reasonably be hoped 
that he would soon be raised from his present miserable and 
debased condition. The small, but powerful, section of the 
community, who alone have suffered by the repeal of the 
Com I^ws, would be justly relieved from a disproportionate 

BBS 
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burden of local taxation. The centres of commercial and 
manufacturing industry, by tbe distribution of the poor-rate 
over BO much wider and less variable a btos, would receive a 
benefit, not so immediate or manifiBst, but still of a large and 
permanent character. And the ratepayers of England would 
all contribute, in more just proportions, towards the mainte- 
nance of the poor. 

These benefits would be secured even if the present amount 
of pauperism were not diminished. But a greater benefit than 
all these would be found in the diminution of pauperism, ob- 
tained by removing the restrictions to which the circulation 
of labour is subjected by the law of settlement, and in the ad- 
vantages which would result, to all classes of the community, 
from the accompanying improvement in the physical and 
moral condition of the labouring population. 
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Chap. L 

Table ibowing Um Fbpaktioii, aeeording to the Ceatns of 1851, the Arengo 
Nnmber of Ovt-4oor Futptn reodTiDg Bdief^ on each Daj of the Tear 
ended t5th Munh^ 1851, and the Number of Ont-door I'Mipen reliered 
during the whole or enj pert of the Heif-jenr ended S5tb September, 185a 
^(Re/errfd to ai pagt 11.) 



If OM or UBioB« Ptrtob, or 


Popolation (C«DMt 
oTlMI). 


AvtraflvNoBlMror 
Oat-door Paupan 
rocolvliit IUU«r 


NoBbor or 0«|. 
door rwpori r«>- 
Uovoddutlof tk* 
what* or oa/Mrt 
of tiM Hol^TMr 
Midod Mk li^ 
tniibw. IMO. 


TowMhip. 


oa iorli Dn oT 
tiM Ymt OBdod 


Binninghnm 


173,878 


4,349 


9,106 


Bradford (WOu) - 


11,604 


850 


1,400 


Bradfordand 1 
North BMej (York) J 


181,977 


f 9,1 49 
11.940 


4,418 


1,716 


Cbebea«8t. lioke- 


58,543 


1309 


3,796 


Doncaeter - • . 


34,689 


1,106 


1,910 


HaUfox 


110,943 


4,044 


5,806 


Hon>each - 


19,151 


736 


1,818 


HolbGni 


46,571 


1,574 


5,116 


Leeda (tovmehip) 


101,331 


4,088 


6,644 


London, EaU 


44,407 


1,771 


6,956 


London, Wcit 


18,819 


1,406 


3.715 


llanchcatcr - - . 


118.437 


8,939 


17,714 


8c Oeorce in the Eait - 
8c Martin in the IVldt 


47,361 


1,480 


3,130 


14,557 


581 


990 


St. Glare, Sonthwark - 


19,367 


673 


1,931 


Searbocongh 


14,611 


853 


1411 


Shrffleld 


103,601 


3,330 


6458 


Skipton ... 


18,764 


1,981 


1,593 


Sonth Stooeham - 


16,001 


556 


1414 


Siepnejr - - 


110,669 


3,937 


9437 


Stockbridge. 


7,479 


501 


1,174 


Stockport - 


90,105 


1,418 


1,685 


StokoHipoo-TVent 


57,946 


1,196 


M08 


Strand ... 


44,446 


1,441 


8493 


Tbifvk ... 


11,760 


439 


645 


UxbridM - 
Watford 


19,500 


774 


1,799 


18,800 


941 


1,748 


Whitechapel 


79,756 


1,109 


8,083 


Workaop • 


19410 


665 


1457 


Totab . - . 


1.773,376 


58,731 


111461 



TbefoOowing aie two tpecimcns of the ihirtj ratnmt on whkh the above 
to fonnded. After repeated! j foiling lo obtahi, tnm ekrks of 
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information which my qaestions, addieased to them, were intended to elidt, I 
spent some hoars in an examination of the aGoonnta of a onion ; and so leaned 
how to draw out, in bUnk, in a form which it should be almost impossible to 
misunderstand, the retnms which I wanted. For the following tables I am in- 
debted to the care and attention of Mr. Bider, of Thissk, and Mr.Smith, of Lemaa 
Street, the respective clerks of the unions named. Such figures as are here printed 
in broader type, fill up the only blanks left bj me in the forms sent to the sererai 
clerks to whom I applied. 



TantsK Union. Papulation (1851) 12,760. 

In-door Belief (Vagrants excluded) for the Four QuarteiB of the Year ending 

at Lady-Daj, 1851. 



Half-year. 



Half-year from' 
Lady-day to 
Michalemas, 
1850 

Half-year from' 
Michaelmas, 
1850, to La- 
dy-day,1851 



Quarter. 



Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



No. of 
In-door 
Fauperi 
at the 
Com- 
mence- 
ment of 

the 
Quarter. 



lOS 
56 



51 

60 



No. of 
Birtha 
in the 
Quar- 
ter. 



5 

a 



Na 

mitted 

during 
the 

Quar- 
ter. 



-No-dit- 

^charged 

during 

the 
Quarter. 



7ft 



aft 



119 



ft7 

Sft 



No. or 

Deatha 
during 

the 
Quar-* 

tar. 



No. or 
In-door 



at the 

EbdoT 

the 



No. 



7 
O 



5« 
SI 



€0 
51 



\^ 



la..! 

ua. 



•0 



The number of those included as ** admitted,** who had been previously ** dis- 
charged,'* and were re-admitted during the year, and are thus numbered twice 
in the Table, is about 20. 

[N3. The Workhouse Master is likeliest to judge correctly of this number.] 

Out-door Relief (including Limatics and Non-settled Poor, and excluding 
Vagrants) for the Year ending at Lady-day, 1851. 



Total Number reliered j 


On 

March 25. 

isao. 


From 

Lady-dav 

to Michael- 

mai, 1850. 


On 

Sept. 25. 

1850. 


From 

Michael- 

mas. 1850, 

to Lady. 

day, 1851. 


In the Second Half-year 
who had been ou the 
Relief List of the pre-' 
▼ioua Half-vear, and 
had ceased to be 
chargeable before 2SCh 
Sept., and so are en- 
tered twice. 


On 

March SS. 

1851. 


On 

JolTl. 

1860. 


Od 

Jan.!. 
Ittl. 


ft91 


6ft8 


ft28 


873 


20 


ft70 «S6 


ftaa 


Able-bodied Adults, Male (M.) Female (F.), included in the above Totala. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


>f 


»» 


36 


68 


ff 


n 


28 


87 


f» 


»» 


t» 


>t 


7 


3ft 


9 


31 



To ** deduct,** as persons relieved both in-door and out-door, and included twice 
in the official '* Statistical Statement:** 

First half-year, 11 : Second half-year, la : Total, a3. 
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WuiTBCHAPiL Umoii. PopuUtioD (1851) 77,654. 

In-door Belief (Vagrmnti ezdaded) for the Four Qnaiterf of the Tear coding 

At Lndjr-dmj, 1851. 



tUU-jmr. 



Hnlf-jear from 
Led^-daj to 
MkhaelnuM^ 
1850 

Bnlf*jenr froml 
Mkhnelmif^ I 
1850,;to L»- I 
djr-daT.1851 I 



Qiurtar. 



l0t Qnarter 
Snd QoAiter 






1ft Qoftiter 

Snd Qnirtcri 9»1 



No. or 



PauMn 
•tiho 
Com- 



tlM 

Qooifr . 



#T« 



No. of 
Births 
Intho 
Qiiar> 
Ur. 



Naod- 
mitud 
duriat 

tho 
Quw- 

lor. 



Nadto. 

dborgod 

darinf 

Um 



5a» 65ft 



S6 
SS 



No. of 

DotflM, 

duriof 

tlM 



No. Of 
i.to-door 



Ur. 



5a 



MiIm 
EadoC 



991 
997 



No. or 



Jvhri 
itw. 



Job. I. 

tail. 



XOXM 



TIm nomber of thoae inrlnded af ** admitted," who had beeo p wvi om i j •die- 
charged," and were re>admitted daring the year, and are tfane nmnbered twiee 
in the Tabic, it about 9ft. 

[KB, The WorlLhonae IfaMer ie likelieet to jndge correetljorthis nnmber.] 



Ont-door Belief (indoding Lnnatice and Noo-iettled Poor, and eidading 
YagnmU) for the Tear ending at Ladj-daj, 1851. 



Tool NoMbOT roUovod | 


• 


FroM 

«»,i«ei 


Ott 


rro« MMMtl. 

MONISM, to 

Lodr-dur, IMI. 


la dn tbeoM Bolf-fwr 
•bo iMd bwM oa IW 
BolMIiMorilMpro. 
▼low HalCfMr. ui4 
bad CMMod to bo 
cbarifblibdbnlKb 
8«f(., Md lo «r« o»- 
tcrod twioa. 


Ob 
llil. 


'Si- 


Oa 

Jm. I. 

KM. 


^Sftii 1 sftM 1 %mm% 


9199 


MMmm 


SftU 


imm% 


ftsaa 


Ablo^odMA*yta,itolo(M.)ui4rMuto(P.). iMtiidoilaiaMdbOToTDloto. | 


^ 1 1 IguUI&Mml 1; ? 


U. f. M. P. V. P. Hi P. 1 H. P. 

1U9|M91 „ n ^ ^ tf9|a##Mi|ft9I 



To "dedact,** ae pemne rettered both in-door and oot-door, and iadaded 
twice in die oAdal **8taiirtical fltattimflnf * 

Ftrrt half.jear, 99ft: Second half-Tear, SSgt Total, 7&9. 



Tabub, ifaanriDg the Average Number of Fcnoni receiriiig Belief^ In-doai id 
Out-door, in aeventl IlMin&ctariiig Towni, dniing the Tear ended the lU 
Maich, ISBl. — (/tcfcmd ta atpagi 11.) 



NuDeotUBbn. 




m^. 


o«^. 


KnninghMn 

Bradford (Tort) " 

HkUfiuc . . ■ • 

Leedi .... 

NoithBieilej 

Norwich - - . - 

Sheffield .... 


B83 
139 
836 
3»7 
9S 
S57 
374 


4,368 
1,145 
4,044 
4,S2S 
1,840 
7,085 
3,389 


Total - 


8,114 


8«,I8I 



Xabli ahowing the Number of eUe-bodied adult Paapen, and the com- 
■ponding Nnmber of Faapen of ell CTimw, receiviiig Ont-door Bdie^ on Ite 
1st Jnlf, 1890, end the in Jaanaiy, 1S91, and during an onlire HaKjttt, 
in Thirteen UnioDi, eonteioiiig a PopnlatioD of 850,898. — QB^emd to mt 
pag* le.) 
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M.1. 
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Thlr.li 


11.760 
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J6 
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Table ihowing the Popoktioo and Um Namberof SokUon of teraral Plnoviiicet 
of the AnitrUui Empire, conteinfag a Popiilalioo equal to that of England 
and Walea. extracted from the ''TaMn nir ScatifCik der Oefterrdchteehen 
Monarchie, fur die Jahre 1845 imd 1846." Wien, 1850.— (/t(/!rrW tool 
19.) 



CoMtrlM. 


PoygUttoa. 


Of wlMMB aoldim. 


Lower AnMria 

Upper Aoftria 

Styria 

Carinthia and Camiola 

Knrteoland 

Tirol 

Bforaria and SUeria 
Oallicia • • 
Dalmatia • 




l,531/>34 

870,676 

1,093,153 

796,143 

507303 

866,078 

4,409,799 

9390,449 

5,189,004 

418,063 


36,635 

13389 

90,079 

11357 

7309 

6398 

61330 

39335 

83,446 

7,075 


Tbtal . 

< 


17309395 


988389 



Tn following it the Tahle of Fvwoom leUered in the diflerent 
of the at J of Faria, giTcn hj H. Bnnt, !>§ la Miiiin dm 
em Amgbkm «< em /Wmot, torn. L p. 967. •»(ilf/lnW to aipmge 



la) 







PwoM rafletM, ICHb 


liM^t 


C^^mnm, 


MaIm. 




Malis. 


PmaIm. 




m 


814 


1,488 


639 


665 




tad 


593 


1,160 


444 


449 




8rd 


545 


1,019 


371 


478 




4th 


735 


1330 


519 


539 




5lh 


13«1 


1373 


869 


903 




6th 


1393 


9349 


1.175 


13M 




7th 


896 


1394 


694 


759 




8th 


9390 


8386 


9,077 


1385 




9th 


1310 


9383 


795 


886 




10th 


1381 


9376 


791 


845 




nth 


909 


1,791 


577 


696 




19th 


9,759 


4343 


1339 


9398 




Tocab - 


14,499 


95,748 


103U 


11,435 
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Table ahowing the Nombec of Widows reoemng Ont-door Bdid^ and tlie oar- 
responding Number of Paapers of all Cliiioet recehring Out-door Belief oa 
Fire given Days, in the Years 1849, 1850, \S6l.^(Ii^/emd to at page 2a) 



Dajt. 


# 

Widows reliered out of tb* 
WorkhooM. 


An Fersootrelievadoiior 
Cfa« W^orkbooM CVasrwIi 
excladcd). 


1st January, 1849 
Ist July, 1849 - 
1st January, 1850 
1st July, 1850 • 
1st January, 1851 • 


52,441 
50,088 
53,151 
50,669 
50,628 


815,044 
736,828 
769,687 
708,571 
723^51 


Total 


256,977 


3,753,981 


Average • 


51,395 


750,756 



Chap. II. 



Table of Charities in the Metropolis, with the Income derived from Vblantiiy 
Contributions, and from Property, extracted from Low's ** Charities of IjQBdon,* 
p. 452. — (N.B. I omit from this Table one dass of charities, indnded in 



{Referred to at page 34.) 




iKsrm m^ «rw wi'X^^ 


VjM ■■— IW** V«J 


f muo i^wwy- 






Incooie from 


Income 




Charitief. 


Number. 


Volanury 
Contributions. 


ftx»k 
Piopertj. 


ToUl. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


General Medical Hospitals - 


12 


31,265 


111,641 


142,906 


Medical Charities for special 










purposes - - - 


50 


27,974 


68,690 


96,664 


Genend Dispensaries - 


35 


11,470 


2,054 


13,524 


Relief of General Destitution 










and Distress - - - 


14 


20,646 


3,234 


23,880 


Aiding the Resources of the 










Industrious - - - 


14 


4,677 


2,569 


7,246 


For the Blind, Deaf, and 










Dumb - - - - 


11 


11,965 


22,797 


34,762 


Colleges, Hospitals, and other 
asylums for the aged 










103 


5,857 


77,190 


83,047 


Charitable Pension Societies 


16 


15,790 


3,199 


18,989 


Asylums for Orphans and 










other necesritous Children 


31 


55,466 


25,549 


81,015 




286 


185,110 


316,923 


502,033 
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Tuu ibcMriDg. tn cadi CnkM «r PhU In the HMnpoU^ iIh FV)|«lMicm in 
1*51 ihv N'«t Kentai <)l I'T^'pciif m amimn i In the I>oor R«i(r in IMT, and 
tba AnuKiDl cxpFDjed la lUirf oftlM ISxir. In UmYuii cnJul M I^df-^j, 
1*47 aiul at Ijulf-dar, IBSO, StfirnJ b ol ^p* «. 
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111.646 
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109,1 61 


14.787 


16.691 




•4.»05 


I48.I64 


I8.n« 


18.781 
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43MMI 


3U67 
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94,666 


184.748 
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44.704 
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Table showing die Popnlation of the Metropolifl in 1851, and the AYcnge 
Nomber of Paupers receiving Belief whether In-door or Oat-door, on each 
Day of the Year ended 25th March, 1851. — (Re/erred to at page 36.) 



Name of Union or Parish. 


Popalatioo In 18&1. 


Arerag* Number of Panpen rdtercd 
on each Day of the Year ended Stth 
March. 1851 (Lonatiea induded, aai 
Vagrants excluded). 


In-door. 


OotHloor. 


Bermondsey 

CamberweU . - . 
Chelsea 

Clerkenwell ... 
Fnlham ... 
Hackney . • . 
Holbom ... 
Islington ... 
Kensington ... 
Lambeth ... 
London, East 
London, West 
Maiylebone ... 
Newington ... 
Rotherhithe ... 
Shoreditdi ... 
Stepney . . - 
Strand ... 
St George, Hanover Sq. 
St George in the East - 
St George, Sonthwark - 
St James, Westminster 
St Lnke - 
St Martin in the Fields 
St Olaye, Sonthwark - 
St Pancras ... 
St Saviour, Sonthwark - 
Wandsworth 
Whitechapel 


48,128 
54,668 
56,543 
64,705 
29,669 
58,424 
46,571 
95,054 
44,048 

139,240 
44,407 
28,829 

159,679 
64,805 
17,773 

109,209 

110,669 
44,446 
73,207 
47,362 
51,825 
36,426 
54,058 
24,557 
19,367 

167,198 
35,729 
50,770 
79,75« 


569 
374 
376 
390 
365 
403 
642 
488 
257 

1,519* 
731 
473 

1,661 
601 
230 
828 

1,118 
583 
656 
871 
574 
674 
487 
797 
354 

1,230 
428 
484 
923 


1,225 
1,065 
1,718 
1,238 

955 
1,462 
1*437 
1,404 

950 
4,800 
2,741 
1,406 
4,527 
1,763 
1,058 
3,942 
2,992 
1,488 

770t 
1,479 
1,309 

673 
1,803 

581 

673 
4,501 

873 
1,532 
2,083 


Total of the above Dis- 
tricts ... 


1,857,127 


18,886 


52,448 


Besidne of the Metropo- 
litan Districts - 


505,109 


4,921t 


14,265 1 


Total of the Metropolis - 


2,362,236 


23307 


66,713 



* In-door, and in lunatic asylums. 

t Of this number eighty-two are lunatics, or idiots, confined m lunatic asyhuns. 

X Estimated from the ascertained number of paupers of ** the above diatricte." 
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Tablb ttcmiog the Hat Bcntol, and the Amoant expended in Belief of the Poor, 
far tte Tear ended oo 95tli Uvcli, 1847, in the HoUwm, and the Eait and 
Wen London Unioni^ and in the Pariahea of 8c Matthew* Bethnal Qieen 
and 8C George, SovthwariL— (/i(/!97«rf to aipage 38.) 



Nmm of Ualoa or PwMi. 


NilEMtal. 


Awoint nvmoAtd lo tho R«. 
Itof of tiM Poor fbr tb« Yoor 
ciidod mk Morch, IMT. 


Holhom .... 
Sc Matthew, Bethnal Green 
Ea« London ... 
We« London ... 
St. George, Sovthwark 


£ 
144,668 
96,816 
139,038 
154,999 
109,161 


£ 
14,063 
12,270 
16,781 
18,501 
15,698 


Totalf 


644,619 


77,333 



Table ihowing the Pbpnlation in the Citj of London Unkm, and the Eaet and 
Weft London Unkma, in the Yean 1841 and 1851, the Net Annual Value 
of Beal Propertj aaieaied to the Poor-rate in 1847, and the Bate per Head of 
the Net Annnal Value of P l op er tj f a weaie d to the Poor-rate, on the Popula- 
tion of 1851.— <itf/lrrii «» tUp^ 40.) 



1 


PopolailoD la 


Wot Antmol VahM 
of Root Proporty 

MMMOd 10 thO 

Poor.ralo la IM7. 


lUu DOT Hood of 
tho Not Aoaool 
ValoooTProportT 
OMOOTOd to tbo 
^Mr.rato la Ii47, 
oo tbo Fojpalinoo 


IMI. 


ItAI. 


Citjof London • 

EMt London and 1 

Weft London J 


56,009 
89,616 


55,906 
98,465 


£ 
667,943 

293,967 


£ s. d. 

11 19 m 

2 19 8^ 


Totalf • 


145,635 


154,373 


961,910 


6 4 7i 



TAMJidiowing the Population of the Citjof London Union (induding the Citj 
within the WaUaXand the Number of Inhabited Hotteei» in the Tears 1841 and 
1851 — (Hf^SBrrW toaipagt 40.) 



TMf. 



1841 
1851 



bUisMMl Hootot. 



7,921 
7,329 



lakoMtuiU. 



56,009 
55,908 



With ncari/ the Hune number of inhahitanta in 1851, ai in 1841 ; the City, 
ihcrrlbre, now contain! 592 fewer houMa, for their accommodation, than it did 
ten jean ago. 
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Tablb exhibidng the contrast between the FasnAea of St G^eofgo, Hanorer 
Sqnara, St. James, Westminster, and St Bfardn in the Fields, with the Ftoisiw 
of Lambeth, Shoreditch, Rotherhithe, and the East London Union, in re^ieet of 
the Proportion between In-door and Oot-door Poor . — {Referred to aipage 41) 



Name of ParUh or Union. 


Areng* Number recelTinf R«Uel 


In-door. 


OotHloor. 


St George, Hanover Square 

St James, Westminster - - - 

St Martin in the Fields - 


656 
674 
797 


770 
673 
581 


Totals - - - 


1.927 


2,024 


liambeth - . - . 
Rotherhithe - - - - 
Shoreditch - - - . 
East London Union ... 


1,519 
230 
828 
731 


4,800 
1,058 
3,942 
2,741 


Totals ... 


3,308 


18,541 



TiBLB exhibiting the Deaths from Cholera, in Tliree different Classes of SocieCf , 
mainly residing in different Localities, during the Sixty Weeks ending on 
24th Norember, 1849. — {Rrferrtd to at page 46.) 



DUtrict. 


Proportion of the difforent CluMt. 


Total. 


Gentry. 


Tradptmen. 


|Ct*chanIct. 


Western District 
Eastern District 
Whole Metropolis 


3-7 
1-0 
2*6 


12-9 
11-6 
15-7 


83-5 
87*4 
81-7 


100- 
100- 
100- 



Table showing the Number of inhabited Houses, and the Number of Inhabitants, 
in the Holbom and East London Unions, and the Parishes of St James, 
Clerkenwell, St Margaret and St John, Westminster, and St Mary, White- 
chapel, in the Tears 1841 and 1851, and the Increase or Decrease in the Nnm- 
ber of Houses, and the Increase in the Nnmber of Inhabitants in that InterraL 
— {Referred to at page 51.) 



Name of Parish or Union. 


Number of in- 
habited Houses. 


Number of InhabitanU. 


Difference between IS41 
andl861inr«epeclof 


1841. 


1851. 


1841. 


1851. 


Inhabited 
Hoosea. 


InhabiiaiU. 


Clerkenwell - 
East London 
Holbom 
Westminster (St 

Margaret's and St 

John's) 
Whitechapel 


6,946 
4,796 
4,603 

6,439 
8,834 


7,259 
4,785 
4,517 

6,647 
8,832 


56,799 
39,718 
44,532 

56,802 
71,879 


64,705 
44,407 
46,571 

65,609 
79,756 


+ 313 

- 11 

- 86 

+ 208 

- 2 


+ 7,906 
+ 4,689 
+ 2,039 

+ 8,807 
+ 7,877 


Total 


31,618 


32,040 


269,730 


301,048 


+ 422 


+ 31,318 



Chap. III. 

Taw ■bowing Ibe Popnlatioa, Nnmbar </ AeiM, the Nnmbw of Pooc on Um 

];. ' << and Um I'rup.jmun or the Itiicincnd [u l1ii> whole NonUicr 

throogfaoat AcutUoiL iHr/trnJ liml jiagt tO.) 

I ;.')i<irt>i>U'of )iau|>cni to |iu|iuUtiLnir ■■> Scotland, oieil- 

UiF [HiliulaiKm i>r IMI. Now th*l 4dMi pu|niluiiiii i>f «Kb rouul}' iu ii bpib- 
bhel. It i* Intur to cMttlMn ilie pwipoti uf Slo, viib i^ {wpnlstiuoqriUl.) 





1 — 














or i.ki 


lt»N>>*«l>t 
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4.3IM 


1 ta4i'(Mi 


4. Buff • 
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1 In WIS 
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M,MS 


s«.sa7 


132,330 
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I b 37-7S 


e. r.«it - - ■ 


ia.:«o 


iftj" 


I06.B00 


48* 


1 in3J-§0 


7. (■•iihorw • 


aT.tio 


»M*> 


446.0«0 


1.731 


1 in S7'3« 


S. CUrluunnan 


sa.04l 


S1.H1 


»ll.7!«l 


»4* 


1 bi 33-31 


». Dnnbtftun • 


«S,l»fi 


44.9M 


i«a.7«o 


1.13) 


1 in S3-« 


ta Dnnfrin • 


Jl.»i5 


7«J)6J 


Bos^iao 


■.470 


i in .11-60 




»a.ii6 


SM.8I4 


«S8.«0 


ii.4»a 


1 In »-SI 


IS. FJcfoMUonj • 


SA3T9 


»,671 


307 JOO 


i.4»a 


1 in >B-fla 


13lFi7. . . . 


l.1».T» 


ias.on 




4.1 « 


1 In 3«'70 


14. VcUr • • - 


170^*193 


174.731 


370.3*0 


4.7n 


1 ina«-4S 


10. lUddiOffUM • 


SS.8» 


iM9* 


174.mM] 


I.3I* 


1 in I7-4D 




VMI7 


94J1I8 


t,;i6Jlll 


3J144 


1 blStU 




a.i.s»o 


•4.743 


S44.4N0 


l.»3 


1 In M'43 


la. Hinrn. ■ • 


;.«* 


8.91S 


&D.3AU 


143 


1 In 31-47 




•l.nt 


43.31(1 


533.730 


1.707 


1 fai 3S-3: 


IfcUnnA . - 


4Sf.ras 


fl3».lU 


•04.«m 


14,313 


lil)*|-S3 


II. UnUtbgo* . - 


S7.4H 


!I".(H4 


lejMHI 


»0« 


1 In 33-16 


n.s^>r. ' - 
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MM 


11IC730 


•ol 


lb 3330 
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[AS.3IS 


fMUOO 


730 
77* 


}lla4»-ll 


H. PMlM ■ • 


lo^OM 


III.MI 


*04.l«0 


303 


1 in S4-7I 


IS. FMb ■ - • 


IST^SM 


I3B.1U 


.u«,3ao 


3.303 


1 in 3V64 


H. Hnrft** - - 


ia4.iM 


in.064 


1434*0 


S.0I3 


1 In 40-73 
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■S.U9 
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4J7.BW 
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1.0» 
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C C 
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1831, is only 25,711 in 1851. The following table shows that the denntjof 
population, even of the Shetland and Orioiej islands, is more than thrice as greit 
as that of the county of Sutherland. 



Coontfet. 


Number of Aerct oorre^ondlns to ««ch Fwmb. 


Itll. 


laii. 


itai» 


Orkney - - - - 

Shetland « . - « 
Sutherland- - - - 


9-4S9) 
18-617 J 
43-990 


i3-e5» 

45-469 


IMM 

44-726 

< 


Average of Scotland - 


8*009 


7-205 


6-753 



The county of Sutherland, theiefore* as Ibund in the preceding tiAle of ths 
pauperism of the counties of Scotland, if contrasted with the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, furnishes a striking exception to the general distrilmticm of panperism 
mentioned in the text, at p. 60. Although it cannot be said that the wildaof 
Sul^ierland equal the wynds of Glasgow in the desftitotion and snfEering of their 
pauperised population, yet the whole county of Saliierland, belonging mahily to 
one great proprietor, is 'alBicted by a pauperian ftur exceeding the aiTenge of 
that which prevails throughout Scotland. Its panperism is sixty per cent abovs 
that of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, in which there i^ foaaA a numeceoi 
class of small and ev^ poor proprielonL 

The only explanation which I can suggest of the diflerence in tiie panporism of 
Sutherland and the Orkney and Shethind Islands, is that fumi^ed by Lord 
Bacon (above, p. 213.), that ** subversion of hoosea bveeds decaj of charity, and 
charges to the poor." 

The subversion of houses in Sutherlandshire, the expulsion of tke indi^eneaf 
clansman population of tillers of the soil, the introduction in theo* place of **s 
shepherd and his dog," the '^latss solitudinis indiscreta unitas," are matten 
not only of British, but of European history. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, it is said of the single parish of Farr, in Sutherland, that ** the oensci 
of 1831, compared with the return of 1790, shows a decrease of 400 in the 
population. This was owing to the introduction of the sheep-farming system : 
by its adoption, the farmers and tenants who occupied the straths and glens ia 
the interior, were, in 1818 and 1819, all removed fix>m their possessians.** (p. 73.) 
In the same work, at p. 79., it is stated of the same parish of Sarr, that ths 
straths in which hundreds of families had lived comfortably, were tiien tenanted 
by about twenty-four families of shepherdsL In justice to the great proprietor of 
the county of Sutherland, it must be owned that other landowners, in Uie Hi^ 
lands and in Ireland, have done just the same thing as waa done by tha honse of 
Sutherland in its proper county. 

As an additional note on this subject, it may be observed, that the great pro- 
prietors to whom the Campagna of Bome belonged, appear, m the fifteenth and 
sixteenth eenturies^ to have adopted exactly the same course,, doing their ntmeU 
to clear off all human incumbrances tram their bioad acres, and to people them 
with herds and flocks. The profits of pasturage seemed to die Boman, as wd 
as to the British grandees, to be greater than could be got from, tillage; See 
Nicolai, DelF Agro BomoHo, torn. ii. pp. 80, 31 . (cited by Sismondi, i^Cwies, torn. 8. 
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pi MlX qttolinf a coMrittton of P6pe Sixtiu IV. (1471-14^4X nmacmd tf 
Cleowm TIL in lAia. 

At the bMt, the mbetitntion of pMtnre fai the place of tUkge, it ntfaer going 
bAckwardt in the ecale of ciTiliMtion ; and nndonbCedlj the fiat of a great land- 
owner, ** Veteret migrate coloni ! " when he sweeps away a whole popolation of 
tenanta, pro d ucee great and deplorahle human aaffering. 8nch a deed ia, ** the 
•napping of a chain linked bj centoriea ; the deMmction of the deareit local 
attachments the diieolntion of the eariieit friendahipa i" and, aa haa been laid, 
with referenee to the more recent exhibition of thia aelfiihneai and opprtarion, 
pereont inreeted with the legal power to produce auch loenea of woe, ihonld 
remember ** the tiea which muit be broken, the rillagea which muit be deaertcd, 
the gardena to be laid deaolate, the aecond nature of habits which maat be altered, 
the heartt whkh moH link, the hands which majr rebel under trials such aa 



••• 



Tablb showing the estimated Population of England and Wales in 1850 ; the 
Total Amonnt expended for the Belief of the Poor, in the Tear ended Lad j -day, 
1850 { the f*H^*H Number of Panpen reliered during the whole or some 
Part of the Tear ; the Aterage Amount expended on each Plnper, and the 
Rate of the whole Sum expended, per Head, on the Po|mlatioD.^/Z|^frrarf 
toaljM^ei.) 



lanoatalSr 


Total AflMMM «u 

oTtlMPoorliitlM 
YMrwMMLMy- 


ttcvtddurliif the 

WiMto or MOM 

p«tortlMT«w. 


Mm. WmbmC 
ordUM. 


■alsiMrHMa 

oatlM 

PopolatioB. 


17,715,984 


£ a. dL 

5^5,081 18 


8,000,000 1 


£ •. d. 

I 15 11} 


a. d. 
• 1 



Tables for Belgium, and for the most denseljr peopled and 
paaperised Department of Fruce, are as Iblknri : 



dn 
Qfd, FtaDoe 




PonilatkMl, 



m 



4,877,808 
1,181,980 






franca. ctiL 
5,728,918 61 

1,791,567 



Vumburct 
ftoar P«f- 
•Mis r«- 



455,658 
188,711 



fMTlkMl 



fad Head «m ] 



fr. fta. 
18 56 

9 49 



fr. 
I 80 

1 58 



The data on which this Table is constructed are found in the ** Annnairs dn 
Bureau des Longitudes,** 1851, in an essay by K. Wolowaki, published in 
hk *l&ndes d'^conomie Politique et de Statistique "* (premiere partie), Pluria» 
1848, in Dttcpetianx, "Mtedve snr la Panpfrisme dans lee Flandras,'* 
I85a 



* Sir J. Onham, Cornamd Cmntmy, p, M. f See Oiap. L pp. 10, II, 18. 
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Tablb showing the Average Mortality of the Popnlatioii of the Ten selected 
Agricultural CountieSf as compared with the Three Manufacturing Counties, 
the Metropolitan Registration District, and with the Average of England and 
Wales. — (iJc/erred to at page 69.) 



Counties. 


Number of Penooi llTine for each 
of the Seren Years 1838-1844. 


Agricultural Counties : 

Bedford . - - 

Berks 

Bucks - - - 

Dorset - - - 

Essex - - - 

Norfolk - 

Oxford - 

Suffolk - 

Sussex - - - 

WUts - 


Males. 

46*4 

50*1 

46*5 

51*0 

48*4 

46*7 

48*1 

50*6 

53*1 

491 


Females. 
47*8 
60*7 
47*3 
53*2 
50*7 
60-2 
47-5 
51*0 
55*7 
48*9 


Manufacturing Counties : 
Lancaster 

Stafford - - - 
West Riding, York 


35*8 
43*7 
43*6 


39*0 
45-2 
46-2 


Metropolitan District 


36*5 


43-3 


England and Wales - 


44*1 


47*5 



Table showing the Number of Acres of Land corresponding to each Individual 
of the Population of the Ten selected Agricultural Counties, compared with 
the Three Manufacturing Counties, and with the general Average of all 
England. — (^Referred to at page 70.) 



Counties. 


No. of Acres corresponding to each Person. 


1831. 


1841. 


1851. 


Bedford - - - - 
Berks . - - - 
Bucks - - - - 
Dorset - - - . 
Essex - - - - 
Norfolk .... 
Oxford - - - - 
Suffolk - . - - 
Sussex .... 
WOts .... 


3*103 
3310 
3-223 
4-042 
3*090 
3-320 
3042 
3-272 
3-445 
3-866 


2-745 
3003 
3-027 
3-684 
2*840 
3139 
2*862 
3-073 
3129 
3*575 


2*293 
2*379 
3-228 
3*531 
2*846 
2*979 
2-744 
2*734 
2*680 
3*601 


Average of the above Ten Counties - 


3-341 


3-094 


2-901 


Jjancaster - - . . 
Stafford - - - . 
West Riding, York - 


•845 
1-845 
1-688 


-677 
1-485 
1*427 


*542 
1*167 
1*211 


Average of the above Three Connties 


1-263 


1023 


*861 


Average of England and Wales 


2-628 


2-294 


2*037 
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Tabu ihowtoK tb« Acreage, ibe Populuiim in IMl ud I8&I, tb« Not Bwlf Ma 
VmhiB in igt7. and Uio Expondilnre in Kclicf oT the Poor in 1840 and ISM, 
oT ■ RrgiuD of Selected AgricoUiml Unioiti, uid uf the E^auen Uiatiict of tbe 
MetropuUi, compiuiiiK Sboreditch, Bethul Green, WhiteclM{)el, 8l Qeurge 
ID tbe £iut, Slepiier. »oi Pop]u.~iItrftrTtd f> lU pagt4 75, aikJ33l.} 



'sis 



t ,W(l.tBfhW 

\ i ('llT«Hl J 

"-■" i MlU^bk.11 



■is' 



■( IMlk«*t 
liMnl t-IHuJ 



TW tiam DUMtet 1 



* EwiwieJ popaUiian, the " Cennu of Qratt WiA 181 
Jolj I8SI, tial Kiting it MpMntd]). 

t TUi k the kmoant expended in IMT. Tben we m pnblUwd retoRM 
fron which i^ cone^Mioding •mount for IMO, caa b« ilated. 
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Birmri i gV**, die Nmnbcr of Li-dinr 
tirelj on the 2dth Maitli, tad &mnog 
jema ended on Uut Dft j, in te Yi 
page 7t.) 



czpoidedinBcfiflrorte Ploor m OMPtaMk^tf 



te Whole, or M^ 
laso and issu- 



er the Hdf- 
iH^fknnei ton 



T«r. 


Amomd opaidcd in 
tBdkfortheFoorfDr 

the Tev cBdod oa 

SChMjRk. 


ya^b»ofltt- 


Salter or OoU 


ToUl Nvobvof 
l» torMdOt- 

Bair.y«v caiad 


1850 
1851 


87,548 15 
83,613 4 


766 
62S 


5,458 
4,309 


19,031 
12,125 



Tabub contrasting the Paaperism of the Three Oommereialand MaBaftctaiing 
Towns, Birminghem, Liyerpool, and Stockport, with the Two Agrfeabual 
Cotmtiet, Cambridge and Huntingdon. — (Refand to at page 79.) 





Eftimatod PopqlaUoo 
inlMT.* 


Amount ozpeodod fiv 
Relkf or tho Poor, 
in Um Yfltf oodBd 
Lo4j-<iar. 1M7. 


BatoporBflidoatlM 
whofaPopuhdonof 

for Batter^iTthe 

Poor* 


Counties : 
Cambridge 
Huntingdon 


180,893 
59,611 


£ 
81,334 
29,608 


a. dL 

8 11) 

9 11 


Totals 


240,504 


110,942 


9 2^ 


Towns : 
Birmingham 
Liverpool - 
Stockport • 


159,611 

242,854 

29,721 


37,863 

67,184 

4,678 


5 el 

3 1| 


Totals 


431,536 


109,725 


5 1 



^ Obtained by adding to the population of 1841 six-tenths of the incnase 
from 1841 to 1851, as shown in the census of 1851. 
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Tajkm tkaming the FopoUtlon of te Tm mH&oM AgrlralMrtl OofUUUt, «ii4 
th« Nomber (£ Piervmi oammittcd Ibr trial, «r bailed, with die NioBber of 
CoouBlttak to every 1000 of te POpalatioa, dufng the Fit« Teaie 1S44 — 
I84«, ooin^ared wilh the Foot Ooantlat, NortlniBiberland, C«Bi^^ 
BoceUiid, and Tinooln, and with the whole of England and Walea. — (/Ze* 
ftntd lo aipa^ 86.) 









Nttabaror Par. 
•out wiwiitttd 


NaiikMrorPfT.I 


f*IMMll 


■ 


Popolattoa la 


for Trtal, er 


wOOm CQQIHUI1«U 




■• 


Itn. 


bilM. doriat 
tlMFlve Ymh 


of Um Fopo- 








It44-l§4ft. 


MHMMi. 


Bidlbcd 


• * 


ia9,7tt 


910 


7 


Bvin 




• to 


199,154 


1,492 


r\ 


BMka 




• to 


143,670 


l,47ll 


loj 


Donel 




• to 


177,597 


1,940 


7 


fiHes 




• to 


S43,916 


S.044 


t 


NoHblk 




• 


433,809 


9,690 


•f 


Oxibrd 




• ^ 


170,286 


1,428 


•?• 


Soflblk 




• * 


935,991 


2,508 


n 


Soaeez 




to 


339,4S8 


2,354 


7 


WQtt 


- 


S4l,00S 


3,002 


UJ 


TuCab 




S,514«637 


21,040 


»i 


Narthombcrland 


m m 


903,535 


1,042 


3| 


Cambcrland - 


• 


195,487 


653 


31 


Wertmoreland 


• 


58,380 


224 


3 


lineoln 


• to 


400,f66 


Mio 


»l 


Tbcals 


• * 


957,668 


4479 


H 


Total of EaglaBd and Wales 


17,982,768 


195,194 


n 



TABLBihowhig the Degree of Ignorance aboTe and below the ATerage through- 
o«t England and Walei, aa eridenced bj the Nomber of Men signing the 
Marriage Ri^giiter with Ifarfca, in the Year 1844.— (ii«Ar7«/l»al^apt 89.) 

PiovoftloB pfr Omm atoMi md 
Mk»w tb« A f r i » j pbraiifii- 

Mmi •Ifunff Um ■»!!•#• |U> 
I gMOT wtta A MatH, Ib Um 

Agricnkoral : 

Bedftifd <!- AS^ 

Berks -f- 28*6 

Bncke «. • <i- 30^ 

Derail -•• lO-l 

E«ex ...... ^ 42^ 

Norfolk ^ a§*l 

Oxford - • - • to 4> 5i> 

Bnilelk ^ 4t0 

Bamu . ^ 7.9 

Wihi • -^ 26-9 

Mannfiurtnring : 

Idinraiter - • -^ 221 

Stalford - • - • ••* 91*3 

Weft Riding of Torfcriiire • - i> 17-9 
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CoifPAiLLTiTB Statement showing the Number of Children of Age to attend 
School, and the Number actually attending School, in Pkt>Yinoe8 of the 
Austrian Empire (extracted from the ''Tafeln zor Statistik der Oesterradni- 
chen Monarchie, fur die Jahr 1845 and 1846*^.— (/{^^errei to at page 115.) 



Provlncet. 


Namber of Children. 


or Age to atteod School. 


Attflodlof ScfaooL 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Bojs. 


Giito. 


ToCiL 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Styria - 
Tirol - 
Bohenria 
Moravia and 1 
Silesia j 


80,008 
45,061 
46,452 
52,814 
275,441 

146,410 


79,349 
44,908 
51,104 
49,917 
266,702 

143,623 


159,357 
89,969 
107,556 
102,731 
542,143 

290,033 


78,958 
44,551 
44,925 
55,005 
261,906 

141,424 


77,236 
43,287 
36,566 
49,758 
249,538 

136,057 


156,194 

87338 

81,491 

104,763 

511,444 

277,481 


Totals 


646,186 


635,603 


1,291,789 


626,769 


592,442 


1,219,211 



Table showing the Proportion per Cent of Illegitimate Birtfaa in the Selected 
Counties, Agricultural and Manufiicturing, aboTe and below the Ayerage of 
Enghmd and Wales. --{Rrferredtoatpage 121.) 



Counties. 


Proportion per Cent above and below 
the Average of England and Walea. 


1848. 


1845. 


Agricultural : 

Bedford - 

Berks 

Bucks ... 

Dorset ... 

Essex ... 

Norfolk - 

Oxford 

Suffolk 

Sussex ... 

Wilts 
Manufacturing : 

Tiancaster ... 

Stafford 

West Riding of Yorkshire . 


+ 151 
+ 91 
+ 8-8 

- 0-2 
+ 21-2 
+ 47-2 
+ 11-4 
+ 20-1 

- 0-6 
+ 8-5 

+ 28'8 
+ 10-2 
+ 5-3 


+ 17-5 
+ 14-3 
+ 2-6 

- 0-7 
+ 191 
+ 531 

- 0-1 
+ 20-7 

- 0-4 
+ 4-8 

+ 16-6 
+ 9-7 
+ 3-9 
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The TwJtim ghriag the Average of the three jmn 1849, 1850, nd 1851, 
meotiooed at page ISO, ere miiUid as this iheec it pMihig through the preee. 
I —hitifme the following Tehle, which giree need/ the aeme reetilti : — 



Table showing the Total Number of Ftopen, and the Number of Dlegitlmate 
Childmi, reUeTed in Umkm Workhooaes on the lit January, 1850, in the Ten 
Selected Agricultural Countiet, in the Three Manufacturing Coantiet, and in 
the Whole of EngUnd and Walea. 



CooatiM. 


ToMi VwmJbmrot 

1*1 H ■ ■■ I ■ ■ - -«« « 

la Uiiloa Work. 

boOMi M IM 

J«aiury, IIIO. 


NmiMr of Ill«l- 
tlmto CblMraa 
rolloTo4toUBkMi 

WorklMMM OD 


Agricnltnral Conntiee : 

Bedford • • '. • 


1,055 


69 


Berkj 


» i 


» ■ • 


a,754 


219 


Bodu 




• 


1,541 


177 


DOTKI 




> . 


1,772 


196 


EeMX 




• 


4,716 


.314 


Norfolk • 




^ m m 


3,518 


425 


Oxford 




> • 


1,541 


119 


Suifolk 




» . . 


4,080 


430 


bamcx 


» « 


• 


3,648 


288 


Wiltf .... 


3,003 


385 


Total of the above Ten Countiea 


t7,6S3 


2,622 


ifamtiUotiiringr Gouotiet : 
LancafCer • • . . 


84169 


329 


Scaiford .... 


2,376 


192 


Weil Riding of Torkihira • 


8,042 


137 


Total of the ab 


ore Three Gooniiee 


13,687 


658 


England and If 


ITalea • 


» . . 


110,328 


7877 



TV proportion of illegitimate chUdm to the whole aamber of panpcn re* 
Beted ia, therefore, in 



TheTto Agricuhsral Conntiei • 
The Three Manufacturing Countiee 
The Whole of England and Waloi 



1 fai 10^ 
1 in 20^ 
1 fai 14-00 
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Tuu AoKfagr tb* FnpiiUtioB, and tl» Nambtt of Pmofn JJuutOm nd 
IdbA chtrpabte to PttrtahM ia UnlotM, ftc la Dm T«a Meetod Agrie*^ 
taral Conntita, tb« Thrto HwnafiKtBrinB Conntie^ tb* CoaaOtm of IGd- 
dlc«ez and Surrey, uid the whole oT England mi Wales, on the 1 at of 
Janiui7, 1S47. (ObUined from the " SmuBM/ of Betonu of Faaper LmuWiw 
and Idiot* cbUBeable to FarBbee aod Tomalup* in th* mtbtbI Uniona a 
England and Wales, and aim to PtrialMa «ad lown^pt not im nnion, on 
the in Jtaatxj, 1847,' fbtmd in Appeadix (L) to "Fnrther B^on of dM 
CoDunittioiiciB in Loaacr to ih& Xfifd C3u&oelloff," EnmiMd t( ~ " 
andprinl«d,bi lUl.}— (,B^imd b cl pagt 12%.) 









La«t(c 




idi«. 






SS3^' 
















■sr 


-.^SlMT. 


MmlB. 


F*™.. 


TduI. 


Mill. 


F«A 


TbWI. 
























af 


41 


7fl 


fl! 


38 


»C 


145 


Berts - - 




n: 


94 




71 


B4 


169 


sot 


Bocki - - 


IW^W 




fSO 


91 


X. 




77 


168 


Done* - - 


ieT,BT4 


fii 




194 


31 




IS 


229 


E9MX - - 




Bfi 


114 


ISO 


M 


7T 


167 


as7 






13' 


153 


892 


IK 


146 


as9 




Oxflwd- - 


159,*T( 




73 


137 






187 


254 


Suffolk - - 


3U,7aS 




16S 




r. 


75 


152 


403 


SuMex • - 




K^ 


94 


159 


Ht 


103 


191 


S60 




a43.8»a 


U4 


109 


ao3 


68 


»4 


lea 


364 


Total - - 


2^30,944 


7S6 


B66 


'■"' 


649 


746 


1.426 


3.107 






















1,709,B5< 




478 


917 


S4E 


SG9 


BIfi 


MS5 


Slafford - 


442,34! 


\i>: 


IIG 


235 


ii; 


13S 


263 


477 


WcHtRiaing 


















ofYurk - 


e79,493 


aai 


247 


46S 






837 


8C5 


Total - - 


3,031,699 


769 


841 


1,610 


541 


666 


1.107 


a.717 


Jlicldlescx - 


1.574.46S 


fiifi 


840 


1.55fi 


isn 


202 


382 


1,938 


Snrrej - - 


fi77,77a 


""- 


316 


640 


106 


122 


327 


767 


Total - - 


3,153,240 


840 


1,256 


2,09« 


ass 


324 


609 


2,705 


TotttU of 1 












15,908,741 


4 49S 




10.499 


3,M7 


8.999 


T,M(l 


18.066 


andWol*B J 
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GoMPAKATiTB Sutemeot, iliowing the PopolAtkm, the Number of Iniene Poor 
Fertoni, and their Proportion to the Popaledon, in Six Commercial and 
llannfiurtoring Departmcnta of France ; in the remaining Serenty-iix De- 
paitmenta ; and in the whole of France. — {Re/amd to ai page 127.) 



Mmm at DcpertaMOts, *c 



ftMilttloii la 
IMS. 



PMpm* 

**AUMa 

ladlfMita,** 



PrapoctlMi of 
laMocFaap^rt 
loth* Papain 



Seine lAfSrieore • • • 
Bonchei dn Bhooe - - » 

Bhdoe 

Nord 

Calradoi .... 

Total of the abore 6 Dqwrtmeotf 

Kemaintng 76 Departmenti 

The whole of Fkanee 



758^52 
418,918 
545,635 
1,182,980 
498,885 



t,586« 

410 
858 

820 
270 
280 



lis 888 

tin 1,850 
1 fai 1,156 
1 in 1,705 
I in 4,196 
I fai 2,166 



4,714,708 



4,124 



1 in 1,143 



80,687,058 



8,162 



1 in 8,759 






35,401,761 



12,286 



I hi 2,881 



• The Bmber gitea by H De Watle▼fll^ Bmai Skgtuiiqm mtrim jiiabSmt^ 
MM if Bimfiummet, ii 2856, and aol 2586 : the remltt drawn ia the lest (aft 
f^ 127.)» §t% aol malviaDj allheled bj the dUAmee. 



Tablb ihowing the Ainoani ezpeoded ia the Relief of the Fdqt ia the Tte 
Selected Agricaltond Coontka. dozing the Team 1844 and 1845, and the 
Inoeaae per Cent in 1845, aaoorapared with 1844^iif/'ir7Wl»atjM^1880 



( 








ianwH mntmAU hi tht Kaitof <nfce 
PoortaidMTMr 


IMTMM Mr 
CMtkilMlk 

vliaiaM. 




1944. 


IMi. 




£ 


£ 




Bedford • 


» ■ 


• 


42,469 


44,841 




Berki - 


e 






88,913 


92,615 




Bnrkf - 








67,900 


70,545 




DorteC 








76,329 
147.046 


79,398 
154,158 




Norfolk 








160,586 


169,769 




Oxlbrd 








72,785 


77,395 




SoiVoIk 








136,658 


144,964 




SoMex 








112,263 


11^975 




I won 

1 


125,493 


126,410 
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Chap. XIV. 

Eyidemcb of Mr. Henry Hase, as published in the Report to the Qeneral Board 
of Health, on a Preliminary Inqoiiy into the Sanitary Ccmdidon of the Town 
of Worksop (^Re/erred to at page 300 §.) 

** I have been practising as a surgeon fifteen years in Worksop. I ha^e beeo 
medical officer of the Worksop district of the union thirteen years. I hare the 
whole town of Worksop and the workhouse under my care. There is a conside- 
rable number of persons receiving medical union relie£ In the workhouse and the 
parish I average twenty-five patients per day. / have had very extauioe oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the conditiouof tJte poor /Mcpife.— In the Low 
Town and Mere Croft there are several fiunilies in one house. In the ertnoded 
partSf where the poor live, the rooms are eight to ten feet squarcj^ and from six to 
eight feet high, but some are much less than that, and are low, confined places, and 
in bad repair. The average would be five inmates per house, as near as I can 
tell, but perhaps more in the Mere Croft. I have seen, m ctues of fever, four m 
a bed, and m some instances five ; and I have seen grown-up sons and daughters of 
the same famify slewing together. The cottages have sddom more than two bed- 
rooms. There are many with only one bedroom. Many of (fte windows cannot he 
opened. The lodging-houses are in an abominable state, I have seen, in harvett, 
ninefy persons in a house in Norfolk Street, with only seven bedrooms, and a garret 
in the tUes, There are seven of these houses in Norfolk Street J%ey will average 
twdve to fifteen persons per night There are no water-works in the town. / 
am not aware of one cottage-house with a supply of water m it They are Ml 
drained. There is not such a thing as a house-drain in the town. Filth, manure, 
and excrementitious matters, are generally thrown close to the doors. The 
usual prevailing epidemics found in this town are influenza, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea, frequently running into fever of a low typhoid character. We usually 
have such attacks twice a year, in spring and in autumn. They arise firom 
causes that might in a great measure be removed. Typhus and typhoid fevers 
are the most serious epidemics of a preventible character, and we have them in 
cycles of five or seven years, with an awful increase of mortality. In the milder 
cases the fever is obstinate, and the patient? are long before they are restored 
to health ; the return to convalescence is retarded by the bad condition of the 
places where they live. It generally occupies from two to four, or six weeks, 
before a person of thirty years of age, or ordinary constitution, with every 
advantage of medical attendance, is fit for work ; but if it goes on to typhus it 
may be three months. It is within my experience that many persons have been 
thus brought upon the parish who u>ould not otherwise have become paupers, I 
think that influenza and typhus have destroyed more persons than cholera. 
Tophus is a more expensive disease than cholera. I imagine the efifects of 
influenza and typhus would far exceed that of cholera upon sick societies, &c^ 
because, in the former, there may be three months continuance, but the latter 
only a few hours or days. We have typhus fever every year, but we have only 
had cholera twice in this cotmtry, and therefore, there may be an indigenous 
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dueate wtort disastromM to the gemeral htaUk amd prtmperihf ef a town Aon 
e of the nature of cholera, aitd scch I BBUBVB TTrnus to BB. It 
I int^iijiitT in diflcrent ncighboarfaoodi, and I find it wont where the 
md their inmAtes are diitieit, and the Tentilation moit defectire.** 



showing the PopulatioQ (Centoi, 1841) and the Net Rental of the 
J Parishes within the Worksop Union, the Sums expended in the Belief 
Poor in snch Parishes, and the Amount of soch Relief aa a Poond Rate 
» Net Rental in the Year 1850. (Compaed from Retnmi with which I 
been furnished by Mr. Whail, the Clerk to the Ooardians of the Worksop 
u)— <iti/«Twf to at page 300.) 



of PaHth or 
i>wnfthlp. 


Popalatkm 
CeiMiM, 1S4I. 


AmoontofParlth 
ValiutiM tor 
Pbor-rst*, 1850. 


Total of YMT't 
Cxpendltaro ibr 
iUHkfi^lAf Poor 

MMl«dLodj.4^. 

isao. 


ProportSoQ In tlM 
Pound oTBjimii. 
ditur* to luc»> 
aUt Vsloo. 






£ 


^ 


4L d. 


<>p- 


6,129 


24,042 


1,667 


i ** 


■u»n 


193 


838 


35 


10 


17- 


6S5 


1,273 


HI 


1 8j 






36S 


1,121 


58 


1 (^ 


■ 


k - 


S66 


1,243 


54 


1(^ 


■ 


ith 


443 


1,507 


28 


4 


' 


1 - 


1,049 


4,983 


286 


1 1 




• « 


758 


3,425 


183 


1 a 




rk - 


225 


4,118 


76 


4 




f> • 


634 


3,720 


154 


9 




rth 


546 


4,176 


115 


6 


1 


ell 


1,125 


4,026 


173 


10 


» 


• * 


660 


2,415 


172 


I 5 


y • 


800 


6,300 


320 


1 


1 • 


433 


2.038 


88 


10} 

5} 


»SalTin - 


390 


2,409 


55 


U - 


709 


4,803 


200 


10 


I - 


863 


2,313 


261 


2 3 


efU 


181 


836 


22 


6} 


rwells 


91 


567 


6 


2 


gtoo 


279 


1.160 


36 


7j 


1 - 


129 


1,153 


10 


2 


t . 


191 


1,492 


40 


•} 


in's 


69 


837 


7 


2 


ck 


214 


1,922 


42 


5} 


• • 


310 


834 


25 


7 


FoCals 


17.674 


83.551 


4,224 


1 



ctails of the census of 1851 not being as jet published, it is n e c ess ar y to 
n of the cvnsofl of 1 841 in this Table. The population of the whole of 
on, in 1851. was 19,210. 
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Chap.XYIIL 

Tajble Bhowing the Tithe Coxnmutatkm Bent ChaiiB;e payable to Fttoduil 
Incombents, the Annual Value of Property in 1847, as nmemod to the i^ 
perty Tax, County Bate, and Poor Bate respeetWdy, and tlie AbmobI cb- 
pended in the Belief of the Poor in the Year ended Lady-day; 1847. (Giai- 
piled from the PfeurHamentary Pi^>en 298. and 735. — Seaaioii 1848.) — (Jb* 
fared to (dtove, at page 348.) 



Kamet ofParithet. 


Tithe Commuta- 
tion Rant CtMTgtt 
payable to the 
Parochial In- 
eumbent 


aaaessed ia 1847 to 


Expended far 
the Bcttrf of 
the Poor ia 
the Year e&dod 
Ladj..dar.l8ff. 


Propcfty 
Tax. 


Coonty 
Bate: 


Poor 
Rate. 


Bletsoe - 
Bolnhurst- 
Goldington 
Hawnes - 
Higham Gobion - 
Leighton Buzsard* 
Luton 

Melchbonrne 
MeppenhaU 
Stagsden - 
Stotfbld - 
Tunrey* - 
Willington 


£ s. d, 
343 18 9 
104 16 6 
233 8 
524 18 
307 
492 7 9 
1,350 15 
74 3 lOf 
535 
350 8 6 
180 
253 4 
230 


£ 
3,273 
1,923 
5,163 
4,103 
1,894 
16,274 
39,134 
3,144 
2,701 
3,147 
4,624 
5,075 
2,067 


£ 

2,695 
1,610 
4,320 
4,120 
1,700 
11,370 
33,000 
2,900 
2,400 
3,450 
2,350 
5,495 
2,120 


£ 
2,188 
1,120 
2,733 
2,967 
1,471 
ia985 
32,^0 
2,424 
2,042 
2,W7 
2,432 
4,178 
1,566 


£ 

216 
178 
270 
375 

92 
1,109 
2,546 

89 
2S4 
337 
915 
563 
203 


Totals 


4,970 4} 


92,522 


77,580 


69,933 


6,547 



Clerical appropriators and their lessees. 
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Chap. XIX. 



Foot, in 1847, the Sam expended in rtUering the Poor, sad Ae Amwrt of 
foch Ezpenditnre ■• a Poond BntA on nch Anniul Yalne of the Ptopecty 
MiMied, in Twenty Pvishes of the Coonttee of Donet, Norfolk, SoMex, and 
WOm^ followed by ft like Tibl«, ra^Meting Twenty other Ptfiahee» In th« 
naeCountiea. (Ohtained flfvn the PuUAmentnry Ih^ter, Na 785, Ooaunao^ 
1848.)— (/2e/prerf Id oipage 36a) 



Doreet: 
. Turnwoiih 



Wiala 



Pwnhnm 
Norfolk: 
BezweU 
ByHoQ 



Tomion 
Henington 



Thvxtoa 
Boodhasi 



8l Mary Boherhithe 

Hanfletoa 

Weil BlatchiBglon • 



Middlelon • 
Wiha: 
Avon • - - 
BiddleHon 8t PMer 
Foxley ... 
jrenwoovi • 
FIMdBaTant 



kvnrnl VftliM of 
Propvrtj raud Co 
CIm Poor-rato Id 
IM7. 



Um RoUoC 
of tboFoor. 
farlkoTMr 



daj . It47. 



Total 



1,054 
424 

1,058 
7SS 
435 

1,537 
1,007 

345 
1,640 

864 

577 
995 
550 
645 
480 

438 
S68 

79» 
400 
809 



6 
S 



15,057 






•ff 
BalolBtlM 



79 



a. d 





O 



• 
o 






1} 

t 
I 





u 
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A Like Table respecting Twenty other Parishes in the last aboTe-mentkmed 
Connties» (Obtained from the Farliaznentaiy Paper, No. 735, Commoiiii^ 
1848.)-— (iZe/bred to at page 360.) 







Bxpeoded for 






Annual Value of 


the Relief 


A A A 


Coiintiet and Pariihet. 


Property rated to 
the Poor-rate^ in 


of the Poor, 
for the Year 


Amount of 
Rate fa the 




1847. 


' ended liBdy. 
day, 1847. 


Pound. 




£ 


£ 


9. d. 


Dorset: 








Charlton Marshall 


1,329 


365 


5 6 


Stourpaine - . - 


1,468 


425 


5 9^ 


Holy Trinity - - - 


1,811 


654 


7 2} 


Lady St. Mary 


2,497 


649 


5 22 


Ame - • - - 


358 


118 


6 7 


Norfolk : 








St Faith's 


3,782 


1,142 


63 
12 4 


Horsford . . • 


2,541 


806 


Winterton - - - 


517 


319 


New Buckenham 


1,124 


331 


r% 


South Lopham 


1,766 


661 


Sussex : 






Holy Trinity - 


293 


111 


7 7 


Femhurst - - ., 


1,592 


585 


7 H 

6 8 


Lodsworth - - - 


1,474 


491 


Alciston . « . 


1,391 


369 


n 


Chalyington - 


844 


227 


WUts: 






Fisherton Anger 


3,086 


816 


5 3^ 
9 3 


Hlndon - - . 


1,052 


486 


Homingsham - - - 


3,191 


925 


5 9i 


• 


Corsley - . - 


3,837 


922 


4 9^ 




Wilton 


5,996 


2,006 


6 8: 


■ 


Total « . . 


39,949 


12,408 


6 2j 


r 



nup. ux. 
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TAM.B ibowiiig ibe N«t RanMl, and the Amount espcndsd In Belief of th* 
Pcxir in all the PariilieB in the Connlj of WUti, being Twenlj^one in nomberi 
in each of which the Foor-raM ii nndci Sixpence in ihe Pound. — (Jt^trrti to 
olpi^aeo.) 



I^Mm. 


jig£Ss 




B<ua ka tin r^am 
fl»t. lot Ik. T«. 


AlderbatT Uniaa i 

OdMocb 

HModUnrh - ■ . 
AvNbnrr ITnian : 

AUlDgioa . 

t>n\-mcn. Si. Gwnt« • 

b>dfonl Uninn: 

linM CI»UeU - - 
OUoeUniaai 

nnro»d 
Chippmh«n Union. 

Aron .... 

INnrriilge . 
T>lJicrt»ii Kdnajn 
Dtrlw, r<.i«i : 

lUrac^ Union : 
EatfoaOrar 
Io.k7 '. . . 

Ftft>ood . . . 

BhrwUk ft- Lmud . 

VUha UnkHI: 


•03 
MO 

Ma 
\.m 

l,T)4 
Mt 

\fin 

1^71 

43S 
ttS 
459 
410 

1^04 

l.T»l 
Ttt 

400 

140 

HI 

SOI 

n) 
tfisa 


X «. <t 

13 

too 

III 
>» 
IT 

10 a 

11 

too 
ton 

10 

too 

IS 

ai 

10 

too 

IS 

too 

S 

13 
SI 


A d. 

SJ! 

s 

Hi 
• >i 

>| 

ii! 

S3 

II 

a| 

:"4 


T«d - - - 


HUH O 


iti « 




Afmt* • - ■ 


IjBU S 


14 H 


n 
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CHAF. XIX. 



Tabubs ihowiiig the Number of Ifliittlce and Idiots chaiigcable to the 
chapel Unioii, or fome Ferieh therefai, on the let JamiMy* 185S. — (JUfarti 
to at pageJM7.) 







MonlMr orLoMdet and Uiocs nlierad. 




IntlM 
WofffchouM. 


InCooBlj 

ACjlUB*. 


InPHvate 

liecoMd 

Hmmm. 


At UMir 

own 

RasldcBcw. 


ToUL 


T-^inetii*ff • 


4 


81 


t 


1 


88 


Idiote- 


18 


IS 


* • 


2 


32 





ATerat* Coatptr HmA, ftr Weak, fior thalr jffahitmanra 




In tba WorkhooM. 


In Coantf 
Atylumi. 


In Prirato 
LieaBiad Hooaea. 


Attbcirova 




«. d, 
2 7 


9 H 


11 


2 




Idioti . 


^ 7 


9 8i 


11 


2 
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A'Bccnrr G. A. S81. 98S. SSI. 

Able-bodied adult paupcrt, number 
of, 13. 

— — in London, number ot^ 48. 

^ and total number of paupen 

rtceiTing out*door relief, number oC 
18. 378. 

— ^ men receiTing relief on one day 
and during tbe balf year, number of, 
18. 

^»— paupen in a quarter, number of 
paupen and, (184S— 48), 14.; 
tbeae returns inaecurate, as includ- 
ing Tagranta, 1 5. ; but useful ai ap- 
proiimating to tbe number of pau- 
pen in a year, 16. ; inferences drawn 
from tbem by tbe Pbor Law Board 
ttnlbunded, 17. 

Aeeidcnt, persons ebargeable on ac- 
count of temporary sickness or, are 
not to be remoTed, 276. 

Acland, T. D. 898. 

Adminivtratlve reform. Poor Law 
Amendment Act was an important 
step, but was little more tban, %^S, 
874. 

Adult paupers, number U, 1 S. 

, women form tbe largest part of, 
19. 

''AdTentures AdTenuescn France, Lsa,** 
161 a. 

Agricultural and manuliMtnring coun- 
ties, amount of poor-rate in tbe 
pound in, 7S. 

, compariton of crime In, 88. 

in Scotland, proportion of pau- 
pen to inbabitants in, 60. 

number of imane paupen in, 186. 
number of paupen in, 76. ; ap- 
portionment ot tbem, 78, 

number of paupen and of ille- 
gitimate ebtldren in union work- 
booses in, 190. 393. 

population, value of property 

P P 3 



and net rental of real estate per bead 
on population in, 66. 69. 

Agricultural and manu&cturing coun- 
ties, proportion as to average of Eng- 
land of illegitimate birtbs in, 181 . 398. 

, proportion as to tbe avenge of 

England of men who sign the mar- 
riage register with marks in, 89. 
391. 

, proportion of criminals in, 83. 

« proportion of paupen to inhabit- 
ants in, 76. 

— and England, acres ot land per 
head on population in, 70. 388. 

— - and England, proportion of lu- 
natic and idiot paupen to pupuUtiun 
in, 186. 

London and England, average 



mortality in, 69. 388. 
» Middlesex, Surrey, and England, 

number of lunatic and idiot paupen 

in, 186. 394. 
Agricultural counties, and in four 

other agricultural counties, number 

of prisonen committed for trial per 

thousand on tbe population in, 86. 

891. 
— , and in London, poor-rate per head 

on populalion in, 74. 79. 
,and thrse towna, compariseo of 

pauperism in two* shown by rale 

per head on population of eipend- 

iture for nliei; 79. 39a 

, charities in, 70. 

, eoropsrison of pauperism la, and 

in Scotland, 79. 
, comparison of paupeiism in, and 

in IrelaiMi, 80. 
(four), expenditure for relief per 

head on population in, 86. 

, ignonnce in, 88. 

in 1844 and 1845, ripemfiture 

for relief in, and increase per cent of 

the latter, 138. 395. 
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Agricultural counties, land is in large 
properties in, 1 28. 

, number of landowners in, 68. 
, number of occupiers and la- 
bourers in, 66, 

, proportion of juvenile criminals 

to population in, 88. 
— selected, and grounds for se- 
lection, 65. 
Agricultural districts, disregard of edu- 
cation in, 92. 

-, incompetency of schoolmasters 
in, 92. 

, increase in yalue of, 62. 
- in other countries are less bur- 
dened with pauperbm than manu- 
facturing and commercial districts, 
58. ; France, 60. ; Scotland, 60. ; 
Switzerland, 60 ; Wurtemburg, 61. 
Agricultural labourers careless about 

education, 96. 
Agricultural unions and eastern dis- 
trict of London, population, net 
rental, expenditure for relief, &c in, 
75. 389. 
Albert, Prince, Model cotUges of, a 
declaration that the wealthy should 
make some better provision for the 
poor, 290. 
Allowance system, degrading tendency 

of, 246. 
— , resolutions of Justices of Berk- 
shire adopting the, 257. 
Almoner, Lord, sUll exists, 157. 
Almoners, kinfts, abbots and bishops 

had their, 156. 
Alnwick Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 332. 
Anastasius, 141. 

Anglo-Saxon Church. See " Church.** 
Annual value of property. See ** Net 

rental." 
Antioch, Council of, (a.d. 341) 146. 
Apostolical Canons, 145, 146 n. 
Appeals against orders of removals, 
provisions of 8 & 9 Will. 3. c. 30. as 
to the trial and costs of, 241. 
AppellanU against order of removal 
should be required to give notice to 
the parish in which they intend to 
set up subsequent settlement, 262. 
Apprenticeship, settlement by, present 
law o(t 267. ; reasons for abolishing 
it, ib, I Commissioners for inquiring 
into poor laws (1834) pointed out 
absurdities in, 266. 
Aquisgranense Concilium, (a.d. 816) 

145 m. 
Ariphro of Sicyon, 288. 



Army and Navy, effects of intcB* 

peranoe in tbc^ 105. 
Anessed for different purposes, act 
rental as, tithe oommutation rest 
charge^ and expenditure for rdicC is 
thirteen pariidkes in Bedforddiin^ 
348. 398. 
AsKsonent for poor«nte oo titk 
oommutaUon rent charge is on M 
yalue, but on lAnd« usuaU j about 25 
per cent below, S48. 
Assessments Aet, Parochiely is innff* 

cient to effect its object* S49. 
*« Assises de Jerusalem," 165 n. 
Athalarie, 142. 
Augustine, St. 135 ». 14S. 
Austin, Mr. 291. 

Austria, crime in town and eooatzy 
provinces o^ 84. 

number of children of age to 
sttend, and number attending idioal 
in provinces ot, 115. 392. 

number of illegitimate births id 
town and eountrj prorincea o^ 122. 

, official statistics U, 19. 84. 115. 

12S. 379. 392. 

, population and number of sol* 

diers in seteral provinces U, 19. 
379. 

, provision for educsticm in, 115. 
Author's proposal of repeal of law of 
settlement, and new mode of raisiag 
funds for relief 356. ; no oppicssvc 
change in the incidence of poor-ntc 
would follow its adoption, 359.; 
it would sufficiently remove the 
present inequality in the burden of 
pauperism, 362. ; probable effects of 
its adoption, 368. 



Bacon, Lord, 212. 386. 

opinion of, in fisTour of small 

properties of land, 214. 

Bacon, R. N. 64. 

Badge (P), 8 & 9 WUl. 3. c 30, di- 
rected the poor to wear, 240l 305. 

Bailey, Rev. H. H. 305. 

Baluze, 145 a. 153 n, 1 54 n. 

Bancroft, G. 113. 

Barrington, Daines, 218, 219. 

Barton, J. 86 a. 128. 

Bastards, first provision as to the affili- 
ation of, 199. 

Bastardy clauses in Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 201 . 

Bastardy law, Commissioners for in- 
quiring into poor laws (1834) re- 
commended repeal of 199. 
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BaaUrdj Uv, dctnoralUing And i^ju- 
rioiu influence ol^ 1S3. 199. 

Bcauinanoir, 1 65 m, 

Bedford, Duke of, 291. 996 u, 

Bedford Union, inequality of poor- 
ntee in tbe, 3SS. 

Beg, lieenecs Co. See •• Jutiieee.** 

B«ggvt. See *• Vagrants.** 

Belgium, and Depaiteinent du Nord, 
Franee, ■am distributed bj Buraani 
de Bienlaiaanee in, and rale per 
bead on population and on paupcn 
of tame, 387. 

Bac^ueit •• to Cbrist,** wai. under JuMi- 
nian, to be distributed to tbe poor, 
141. 

Berksbire, Reeolutiont of Justices of, 
adopting tbe allowance system, S57. 

Beugnoc M. 159 a. 165 a. 

Bill fer establisbing paroebial menu- 
fceCories, House of Commons in 
1704, pasMd a, S43. 

Birmingbam, eipenditura Ibr relief, 
and number of in-door and out-door 
paupers in, 7S. 390. 

> income of, and number of per- 
sons reliered by charities in, 7S. 

Birtb, settlement bj, absurdity of 
present lav of, 869. 

, settlement by, Commtssinners 
for inquiring into poor lavs (1834), 
recommended tbe adoption ot, al- 
lusively, i65. 

Bisbaps were, by tbe Canon Law, to 
ad m inister relief to tbe destitute, 
145. 148. 

Blaekstone, Sir W. 99, ICXX 183 a. 
909. 

Board of Trade. Ecport from, to the 
I^ords Justices (1696X ^^« 

ef Guardians. See **Guar- 



161a. 

Bodkin, W. H, 978. 
Boebmer, 147 a. 
Book of Common Prayer ef Church of 

EogUMMl, 159. 
" Bread Ibr tbe Poor,** 837. 
*-Brtti^ and Foffvign Medieo-Chi- 

rurgical Keriew, 99* 
*• Brttisb Aisoetation, Traneactions of 

the,** 45. 47. 
Bcodie, G. 179 a. 
Brooke, Mr. 959. 
Bnimel, 934 a. 350 a. 
Bryant, Mr. 335. 

Boiler, Mr. Cbwrles, 997. 98a 307. 
» Minute prepared by, (4th Aug., 

1848) as to vagraoey, .363. 



** Bureau dee Longitudes, Aanuaira 

du**(l851X 197 a. 387. 
Buret, M. 90. 379. 
Bum, Dr. 177. 939. 948. 968. 
Burnet, Bishop, 177. 185. 949. 



CsMar, Augustus, 37 ■• 

— — Julius, 37. 

CampbeU, Lord. 171. 919 a. 993 a. 

Canciani, P^ 153 a. 

Canning t. Newman, ease oC 905 a. 

Canon Uw, btsbops wera to administer 
relief to the destitute by tbe, 145. 
148. 

Canons, Apostolical ; of Antiocfa ; En- 
glish ehurch; Orleans; Oslbrd; 
Trent; Aquiagranense; Matiseoo- 
cnse. See tbcee words rcapeetively. 

Capitularies of the Frank kmgs, 153. 
154 a. 

Carew, R. 919l 

Carhrle, Thomas, 45. 

Castiodorus, 149 a. 

Casual poor, if any incraass in, on 
repeal of law of settlement, tbe ma- 
jority would be chargeable in any 
erent, 363. 

Cause and eflects of tbe gang system, 
994. 

Cayley, A. 171 a. 

Cecil, Mr. Seeretary, 9ia 913. 

** Central sodety of edueatioo, third 
publication otT ( 1839) 1 16 a. 

Certificates to settled paupera to ra- 
more into other parishca, 8 A 9 W. 3, 
c 30, gave power to parish oB cers 
and two Juaticet to grant, 938 ; they 
became practically uaalesi by 35 
Geo. 3, c 101. 959. 

de Chamborant, C. O. 909. 

Channing, Dr. 130L 

Chargeability, actual, a neceesary con- 
dition to removal of the poor, by 35 
Geow 3,0. 101. 959. 

, removal not to take place until 

aller 91 days' notice oi, omt, 969. 

Charges, estabUsbment, or uoioo. See 
•* Union charges.** 

Charities, incoose ol, and number ef 
persons relieved by, in Birmingham, 
79. 

, income of in agrieuhttral coun- 
ties, 7a 

fe income of in Lo n don, 33. 3301 

manuAMturing 



m 



71 



— , parochial and other in Eng- 
land, 9. 
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Charities, parochial, merged in the fund 
to be distributed to poor under 27 
Henry 8, c. 25., 3. 

, poverty is collected and created 
in the neighbourhood of public, S. 

Charles II. and James II., Increase of 
pauperism during the reigns of, 
235. 

Charles IX. of France, Ordinances o^ 
192. 

de Chateau vieux, F. L. 130. 

Children of age to attend, and number 
attending, school, in provinces of 
Austria, number o{| 115, 392. 

, illegitimate. See *" Illegitimate.** 

, number of pauper, 20. 

— of the working classes, ignorance 
of, 29. 

——, inadequacy of means of 
education for, 28. 

-«— in workhouses, number of, 21. ; 
necessity of education and industrial 
training for them, 22. 26. 365 n. ; 
large numbers become criminals, 
23. 1 their extreme ignorance, 24. 

Cholera, deaths firom, in three districts 
of London, 46, 384. 

** Chroniques de France,** 1 52 n. 

Chronopius, case of Bi^op, 141. 

Church, Anglo-Saxon, bound to pro- 
vide for the poor, 148, 152. 

bound to proride for the poor, 
during the middle ages, 145. ; among 
the Lombards, 153. ; among the 
Franks, t6. 

, Canon of the English, (1281), 

154. 

— , Constantine permitted bequests 
to be made to the, 139. 

, ecclesiastical institutes of the 



Anglo-Saxon, 149. 
— lands have always been liable to 
the burden of maintaining the poor, 
351 n. 

property for the relief of the 



poor, proposals to apply, 214. 
-» providing for the poor, was very 



ear^y transferred to the, 135. 

— , restrictions were placed on the 
transfer of tithes from laymen to 
the, 350 n. 

■— , serfs of the, were in a better con- 
dition than others, 183. 

—— , the poor were maintained out of 
the property of, 146. 
-, the English, recognized the duty 



of relieving the poor, 154, 159. 

Churchwardens, or " two others of 

every parish,*' to gather alms every 



Sunday to r^ere the poor, by 27th 
Henry 8, e. 25., 175. 

Cities, civilization has always origi- 
nated in, 89. 

Classification in workhouaes can only 
be effected by separmtioa of buildings, 
365. 

Classification in present workhoost 
schools, impossible, 365 ». 

Clay, Rev. J. Sa 31. 88. 117 n. 

Clearances of rural diatnets, efleeCs b 
towns of, 361 n, 

Clement VII. Pope, 387. 

Clergy, the, pay more than their fidr 
share of rates bj the aaaessmeot 
on tithe commutation rent- charge 
being on full value, while on land 
it is generally about 25 per eent 
below, 348. 

» unfounded partial exemptioB 
from poor-rate has been yUitw^H for 
the, 349. 

Clergymen, property o( waa, by the 
Imperial law, to be appUcNd to the 
use of the poor, 139. 

Close parishes, effect of irrenaorability 
created by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66. on, 279. 

, effects of the law of settle- 
ment on cottage accommodatioa 
near, 299. 

» evils of the, 279 is. 

Code Civil, of France, SOlfk 

Coke, Lord (InaUtutes), 155 m. 157 a. 
224. 

(on Littleton), 234 «. 

Colchester Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 282. 

Coleridge, Mr. Justice, 201. 

Colquhoun, Patrick, 4. 56, 

Columella, 355. 

Commerce and the progress of agri- 
culture, gradually extinguished vil- 
lenage, 164. 

Commission of Queen Elisabeth for 
enfranchising the serfs of the Crown, 
210. ; for suppressing vagrancy in 
London and the suburbs, 211ai. 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Report of 
(1847), 366 a. 367. 394. 

for administering Poor Laws, 

Report o£ See **Poor Law Board, 
1st Annual Report of.** 

— for inquiring into Poor Laws 
(1834), declared that many educa* 
tional charities were misapplied, 71. ; 
recommended repeal of bi^tardy law, 
199. ; recommended that removal 
should not take place until after 
question of settlement decided, 26 In. ; 
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recommended the adoption of wtUe- 
ment by birth exclusively, 965. ; 
•nd pointed out abturditiet in Uw of 
settlement by apprenticeship, 266. 

Commissioners for inquiring into Poor 
Laws, Report of, (1834), S. 94. 
185 a. 258. S61. 865. S67. 379 a. 
S84 a. 286. 306. 352. 

lor inquiring into Publie Cha- 
rities, Reporu of (1847), 2. 33. 

7a 

I for inquiring into the state of 

Urge Towns, Seeood Report of 
(1848), 117 a. 139 a. 

— »» on the Pauper system of Maasa- 
chusctts. Report oC 352. 

Committee of Council on Education, 
Minutes of (1847 — 48> 115 

, Minutes of (1848 — 50), 82. 

89 a. 

, Minutesof (1850— 51> 28, 

89. 89. 91. 

'— of visitors of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum for North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, Report of (1850^, 368. 

Common Council of London, see 
** Court of Common CounciL** 

Complaints of neglect to carry out pro- 
visions of 43 Kits. C 2., 818. 880. 
227. 

Concilia Aquisgranensa, 145 a.; Matis- 
cooense, 1 44 a. and see ** Council." 

Consolidated Fund, proposal to pro- 
vide for poor out of, 348. ; it is not 
likely to be adopted, 343. 

Cottstantine, 134. 136. 207. 270 a. 

— — permitted bequests to be made 
to tJ>e (*hurch, 139. 

Constantine's Constitutions for relief 
of the Poor, 136. 

Constantinus, 1 39 a. 

Constanttus and Julian, 140 a. 

Constituent Assembly of Franca, de- 
claration of (1790), 198. 

Constitutions of Popes Sixtus IV. and 
Clement VII., 387. 

Contrast of wealth and poverty in 
England, 13a 

Coode, George, SI7 a. 

Coppock, Mr., 319 a. 321. 324. 825. 

Corder. Mr.. 72. 

Com Laws, repeal of, made it i>eee«- 
sanr to applv some remedy to the 
evils of the law of settlement, 274. 

Cost of paupers in England, 1. 4. 

Cottage accommodation. Boards of 
Guardians have condemned the law 
of settlement from its interference 
with, 289. 



Cottage accommodation, labourers suffer 
greatly from want of, 247. 288. 890. 
300. 

, much crime is produced by 
want of proper, 301. 
— — near close parishes, efi*ects 
of the law of settlement on, 299. 

-, Report of Justices of Ham|>- 



shire in fovour of increased, (1795), 
251. 

>, Reports of Spcoial Assistant 



Poor Law Commissioners as to want 

oC (1843X291. 
-^— , Reporu of Poor Law Inspectors 

as to want of, (1848), 296. 
, some landowners are aware of 

the necessity of providing better, 

289.291. 
Cottages being near their work, fimners 

would be benefited by labourers*, 

298. 
, effect of landowners providing 

decent, 301. 
— , law of settlement created a ten* 

dency to pull down, 248. 
, law of settlement has tended to 

deter owner* of close parishes from 

building, 289. 

, Prince Albert^ Model, a declara- 
tion that the wealthy should make 

some better provision for th« poor, 

290. 
Court of Common Council of London, 

Resolutions of, 4 1.281 a. 
Council of Antioch, Orleans, Oxford, 

Trent, Aouisgran, Matiscon. S99 

these words respectively. 
Crabbe, G. 44. 366. 
Crease v. Sawle. case of, 359 a. 
Cresswell, Mr. Justice, 101. 
Crime, education the preventiva of 

intemperance and, 101. 

in agricultural and manufine- 

turing counties, comparison o( 82. 

in agricultural couatiaa and io 

four other agricultural countiea, 
comparison of, 86. 

in Manchester, expanse of pau- 
perism and, 108. 

in town and cotiDtry provioeat 

of Austria. 84. 

, intemperance one of the chief 

causes of, 9H. 
is frequently produced by vrant of 

proper cottagv accommodati«m, SOI. 
^— often caused by poverty, 85. 
Criminals, number oC (1839— 47^ 

iia 

, expense of maintaining. 1 09. 
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Crimiuals, Game Lawi tend to produce, 
87. 

, ignorance o^ 30. 

in agricultural and manufiicturing 

counties, proportion of, 83. 

, large numbers of pauper children 

become, 23. 88. 

, proportion, of juvenile, to popu- 
lation in agricultural counties, 88. 

Crowded and unhealthy dwellings of 
agricultural labourers in Worksop, 
300. 396. 



Dalton, 99. 218. 819. 

Dante, 32. 135n. 225. 

Darlington Union, average poor rate 
of, 331. 

Davies, C. M. 207. 

Dawes, Kev. R. See '* Hereford, Dean 
of." 

Defects in carrying out 43 Eliz. c. 2., 
Sir M. Hale pomted out, 220. ; and 
in the statute, 222. 

De Foe, Daniel, 104. 162 a. 243. 

Degrading tendency of Gilbert's Act, 
and the allowance system, 246. 

Delay, Poor Law Board have pursued 
policy ofy since 1847, 308. 

Denison, J. £. 276. 286 n, 289 a. 

, S. C 294. 

Dennis, W. G. 320 >•. 

Departementdu Nord, France and Bel- 
gium, sum distributed by Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance in, and rate per head on 
population and on paupers of same, 
387. 

Derivative settlement founded on er- 
roneous construction of 14 Car. 2. 
c. 12., 269. 

Dewes, Sir Simon, 212, 213. 215. 

Diminution in number of small pro- 
prietors of land in England, 25D. 

Dio Cassius, 37. 

Diocletian and Maximian, I39n. 

Discussions in Parliament, illustrating 
social changes in reign of Eliza- 
beth, 212. 

D'Israeli, B. S51n. 

, proposal of, to transfer union 

charges to state, 350. See " Union 
Charges." 

Disregard by the upper classes of the 
education of the people, 119. 

Dissertatio Juridica (1717), 124 «. 

Distress, removal of paupers of ex- 
tremely little use, even during pe- 
ri mis of, 323. 326. 

District schools for pauper children, 



necessity d, 23. ; powers of Poor. 
Law Board to establish, 25. ; smfl 
number establiahed, 86.; slow pro- 
gress of Poor-Law Board in erfi- 
blishing, S7. 

Domesday Book, 158. 

Double entries* inaoeuraey of totskof 
statistical statements from, 11 a. 

Doyle, A. 81. 

Doyle, Sir Francis, 294. 

Drouet, Mr. 26, 

Drunkenneas comnion among the 
working classes, 99. 

— — in Lcmdon, number and educa- 
tion of persons charged with, 103. 

Ducange, 155, 156 is. 

Ducpetiauz, M. 88. 387. 

Duranton, M. 801 n. 

Dursley Union, average poor rate of, 
331. 

Dutch House of Commons^ Report oC 
(1849), 98. 

Dwellings of agricultural laboorcrs in 
Worksop, crowded and unbcaltby, 
300. 396. 

of the poor in agricultural dis- 
tricts. See " Cottage accommoda- 
tion." 

in Glasgow, 51. 361. 

in London, 46. 50. 

in Paris, 52, 



Eadgar, 148, 149. 

Ecclesiastical Institutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, 149. 

'^— institutions, provision for the poor 
was associated with, by Justinian, 
140. 

Ecgberht, Archbishop, 148. 150 a. 152. 

Eden, Sir F. M. 4. 43 n. 56. 163. 169. 
172n. 202. 215. 220. 281. 835. 240 
246. 251. 

"Edinburgh Review," 131. 807. 

Educate the whole community, volun- 
tary efforts insufficient to, 97. 

Education, agricultural labourers care- 
less about, 96. 

by the Puritans, provision for, 

113. 

in agricultural districts, disregard 



of, 92. 

— in Austria, provision for, 1 15.392. 

— in Pru&sia, provision for, 1 15. 

— in Switzerland, provision for, 116. 

— in the United States, provision 
for. 111.; Kossuth*s praise o^ 114. 

-, law of settlement deprives the 



labourer of motive for, 306. 
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Education, occegBikj of state proviiion 

for, S9. ; advantage of it to middle 
92. 
neglect of landowner! to promote, 

9a 

of eliildren of the working rlaurt, 
of meana oC S8. 
of pertona charged with 

drankenocaa in London, number and, 

103. 
— of the people, disregarded hj the 

upper clawea, 119. 
of the poor, objections made to, 

in 1714, S44. 
the preventive of intemperance 

and crime, 101. 
Educational charitiea were misapplied, 

Commianoners of inquiry into poor 

lawa (18S4), declareid that many, 

71. 
Eichhom, 144 a. 

Eighteenth eentury, increase of pau- 
perism during the latter half of* 

«47. 
Elccmosynare, meaning oC 155. 
Eleemosynary purposes, lands were 

held of the crown finr, 158. 
Ellis, Sir II. 156*. 
Ellis, Sir W. 125. 
Ellison, Rev. R. 94. 
Elisabeth, Queen, the personal ^Mlings 

of, trere probably interested in the 
of parliament relating to the 



poor, 188. 
commission oC for enfranchising 

the serfr of the crown, 810.; lor 

syppreasing vagrancy in London and 

the suburfaa, 91 1 a. 
Eloi, St 159. 
Enfiranchised by Queen Elisabeth, 

seri^of the crown were, (1574X189.; 

royal commission for thb purpose, 

9ia 
English church, the. See ** Church.** 
Epiphaniua, St., 1 59. 
Erasmus, 1 44 a. 
Establishment charges. See * Union 

Charges.** 
Ethelred, 159. 
Evib of the law of settlement in 1851 

mainly identical with those in 18S9, 

959. .*I04. 319. 
Eiemption Atnn poor-rate has been 

claimed for the clergy, unfounded 

partial, 349. 
Eipenditure for ralieC See •* Relief** 
Etpense of maintaining criminals, 109. 
Eitra parochial places, select committee 

of House of Lord* rcsoUcd in fiivour 



of annesing, to adjoining parishes, 
358 a. 



FacciolatI, J. 90 a. 
Falconer, J. 979 a. 
Farmers would be beneSted by labourers 

cottages being near their work, 998. 
Farr, Mr. 43 a. 
FasU and penances were made sub- 

servient to the relief of the pour, 

149. 
Festival days, great numbers of the 

poor relieved on, by Henry HI., 

150.; by St. liouis of France, 151.; 

by prelates, 159. 
Fever among the poor in London, 48. ; 

deaths from, 49 a. 
Fever ansong the poor, pauperising 

eflTecto of. 49. 993. 396. 
Fielding, Henry, loa 
Fines in causes ecclesiastical were 

applied to the use of the poor, HI. 
Flemmiog, Chief Justice, 918. 
Fleta, 1 57 a. 

Fleteher, J. 77. 89, 83. 86. 89 a. 
Florus, 194 a. 
FoMlera. See ** Rymer.** 
de Fontaines, Pierre, 165. 
Forteacuc, 168. 950. 
Fra Paolo (Sarpi), 135a. 147 a. 
France, funds for relief of the poor in, 

53 a. 
, number of illegitimate births in 

town and country dtslricta of, 199. 
, number of insane poor in menu- 

facturing and agricultural depart- 
ments of, and in and proportion to 

population, 197. 395. 
, the various inmates of our work- 
houses would be in separate cstobli»h- 

ments in, 364. 
Francis I. of France, ordinance of, 

for giving relief to impotent poor, 

199. 
Frankalmotgne, meaning oC 15.^ 
Franscini, Stefono, 6a 61n. 117 a. 
French proverb, 356. 
Froiwsrt, 164. 911. 
Funds for relief are still rmlaed under 

43 Elia. eh. 9., 915. 



Game Laws tend to produce 

87. 
Gang system, cauae and eActe of the, 

994. 
Gelasius. Pope, 147 a. 
General Uoard of ll^ih. Report tn. 
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on inquiry into the lanitary con- 
dition of Worksop, SOO. 396. 

General Board of Health, Report to, on 
the cholera (1850), 46. 51. 361 ». 

de G^rando, Baron, 4. 61. 

German proverb, 124 n. 183. 

Gibson, Bishop, 1 54 n. 

Gilbert's Act, 246. 272. 

Glanville, 182. 

Glasgow, mortality of paupers in, 45. 

— — dwellings of the poor in, 51. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 126. 250. 

Gore, Montague, 51. 

Gothofredus, 137. 142 ». 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 1 34 a. 

Gracchus, the younger, 134 n. 

Graham, Sir James, 276. 286. 343. 
387. 

Grainger, R. D. 47. 

Gratian, 148. 

" Greevous Grones for the Poore," 221. 

Gregory the Great, 152. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, 207. 

Grimm, J. 124 ». 

Guardians, boards of, have condemned 
law of settlement from its interference 
with cottage accommodation, 289. 

— may be trusted to and do re- 
lieve as agents for distant parish of 
settlement, 318. 

resolutions ci, in favour of 



repeal of law of settlement, 313. 
union settlement would diminish 

the interest of, 335.; and probably 

cause the transfer of their duties to 

paid officers, 336. 
Guarinos, 207. 
Guerard, M. 183. 
Gulson, Mr. 337. 341 it. 



Hale, Sir Matthew, pointed out defects 
in carrying out 43 Eliz. c. 2., 220. ; 
and in the statute, 222. 

Hall, R. 334. 

Hallam, H. 177. 179 n. 

Haltwhistle Union, average poor-rate 
of, 331. 

Hansard (Third Series), 275. 286 ». 
351 n. 354. 

Hampshire, Report of justice of, in 
favour of increased cottage accom- 
modation (1795), 251. 

Hardisty, Mr. 327 n. 

Harduin, 159 n. 

Hare, Archdeacon, 29. 

Harrison, 1 72. 

Harvey, Sir Francis, 219. 

Hase, Mr. 300. 396. 



Hawley, W. H. 281 n. 3SO. 

Hay, Mr. 240. 275 ». 

Head, Sir Edmund, 24. 

Henry III., great numbers of poor re- 
lieved on festival days by, 150. 

Henry VII.*s advice in favour of small 
properties of land, 214. 

Henry VIII granted to Thomas Wol- 
sey his almoner, all goods of persons, 
felons of themselves, and all deO' 
dands, 158. 

Henry II. of France, Ordtnances of, 
(1547) 3«. 176. ; (1551) 192. 

Hereford, Dean of, (Rev. R. Dawes^ 
71. 92. 96. 97. 116. 301. 305. 

Hertius, J. N. 124 n. 233 m. 

Hickson, Mr. 23. 

HUl, Dr. 368. 

Hiring and service, settlement by, only 
prospectively repealed by Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

de THopital, Chancellor, 192. 193. 

Home Office Tables, 86. 102. 

Hopeless condition of English labourer, 
131. 257. 

Horace, 217. 235. 

Hospitals, infirmaries, &c. in England, 
3. 

in London, 33; foundation of 

Christ's, St. Thomas's, and Bride- 
well, by Edward VI. 209. 

Houardy M. 234 n. 

House of Commons, order of, (20th 
March, 1750), 4. 

of Correction, Regulations made 

by the Suffolk Justices for the, 202. 

Houses, increase in population as com- 
pared with, in different parts of Lon- 
don, 51. 384. 

Howard, Mr. 321. 

Howell, F. 283. 

Howlett, Rev. J. 252. 

Hubert, Archbishop, 154 n. 

Hutchinson, G. L. 332. 360 «. 



Ibelin, 165 n. 

Idiot paupers chargeable to the White- 
chapel Union, number of lunatic 
and, 367. 402. 

Idiots should be removed to Public 
Idiot Asylums, 367 ; a saving would 
be effected to parishes, ib. ; their 
labour would be productive, 368 ; 
they and other inmates of workhouses 
would be benefited, ib. 

Ignorance among the middle classes, 93. 

among the poorer classes in agri- 
cultural counties, 88. 
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Ignoranee of chUdrcn of lb* working 

of erimiiMU, SO. 

of pauper childreD, 24. 

IllcgitioiAU births in •grieuUural «nd 

■Mnu&cturing oountiai, proportion 

am to th« average of England of, 

ISl, S98. 
— ^-— in town and country districts 

of France, number of, 1 S2. 

in town and country pro- 



I 



vinccsof Austria, number of, 122. 
— children in workhouses in agri- 
cultural and manubcturing counties, 
number of paupers and of, 120. S93. 
Krease in price of wheat previous to 
14 Car. 2. c 12. (1654-62), 228. 

previous to 35 Geo. 3. c. 



101. (1792-96X254. 
Increase in rent of land in England, 64. 
in value of agricultural districts, 



62. 

'^— in value of property in &tj of 
London, 40 a. 

In-door and out-door paupers, and ex- 
penditure finr relief in Birmingham, 
number of, 72. 390. 

in the Stockport Union, nun>- 

ber of (1841-43), .S25. 

In-door and out-door paupers in agri- 
cultural counties, numlwr of, 78. 

— ^— »» in England, number oC 7. 

*— «— — in manufacturing towns, 
number oi, 12. 378. 

in rich and poor parishes of 



London, number of, 41. 384. 

per day, in each union or 



parish in London, number €>i, 35. 
41. 382. 

Inequalities of poor-rate, union settle- 
ment and union rating would remove 
some existing, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with exist- 
ing rights, 33a 

Inequality of average poor-rate of 
unions, 331.; Darliagtoo and Reeth, 
A.; Dursley and Tewkesbury, ib,; 
Haltwhistle and Newcastle, ik 

— »» of pauperism and poor-rate in 
London, 37. 

of poor-rate in the west district 

of London, 39. 

of poor-rates in unions ; Aln- 
wick, 332. ; Bedlbrd, ib, ; Colches- 
ter, 282. ; Worksop, 300. 397. 

Inlknticide now prevalent in England, 
138. 139 a. 

-—^ largely prevailed in ancient Rome, 



Injurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c. 12. 
suted in reciul of 8 & 9 Will. 3. 
c 30., 238. ; in recital of 35 Geo. 3. 
c. 101 , 252. 

Injurious influence of bastardy law, 
123. 199. 

Innocent III., Pope, 159 a. 

Insane paupers in agricultural and 
manu&cturing counties, number of, 
126. 

Insane poor in manu&cturing and agri- 
cultural departments of and in 
France, number of, and proportion 
to population, 127. 395. 

Insanity, poverty a cause of, 124. 

prevalent among labouring classes 

in agricultural districts, 355. 

Inspectors of prisons, fifteenth Report 
of (1850), 109. 

Intemperance and crime, education the 
preventive of, 101. 

M>mmon anx>ng the working 

classes, 99. 

— tn the army and navy, efiects of, 
105. 

one of the chief causes of pau- 
perism and crime, 98. 

Ireland, comparison of pauperism in 
agricultural counties and in, 80. 

during 1 846-51 , mortality among 

the poor in, 162 a. 

, number relieved in workhouses 

in, 9. 

or Isle of Man, provision against 

bringing vagrants ftom, 197. 

, value of property rated to poor- 
rate and expenditure under poor law 
in, 80. 

Irish paupers, power of removing Scotch 
and, might properly be retained, 
363. 

Irremovability under 9& 10 Vict. c. 
66. is a mitigation (or the poor, and 
a great change for the ratepayer*, 
277. ; but in some parishes it has 
aggravated the evils of the condi. 
tiop of the poor, 285. 

under 9 & 10 Vict c. 66., effect 

on towns c€, 278. ; on dote pariahes, 
279. 

<— under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66.. land- 
owners and nunufacturers hav« built 
cottages in adjoining parishes in eoo- 
sequence of, 283. 
^— under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., origin 

of, 275. 
Irremovable under 9 A 10 Vict e. 66. 
■re a union charge, paupers, 27ft. 
352. 
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James II., increase of pauperism dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles II. and, 235. 

Jerome, St 143, 149. 

de Joinville, J. 152. 

de Jonn^s, Moreau, ^1. 68. 121, 122. 

Justellus, 142. 

Justice, S W. & M. c. 11., allowed re* 
lief to be given by authority under 
the hand of a, 238. ; this partially 
altered by 9 Geo, 1. c. 7, 245. 

might order relief to be given by 

55 Geo. 3. c. 137., 260. 

Justices in sessions were to persuade 
persons to give, and if ineffectual, to 
tax them for relief of the poor, by 
5 Eliz. c. 3., 189. 

— — might give licences to beg out of 
the parish, 191. 197. 

of Berkshire, Resolutions of, adopt- 
ing the allowance system, 257. 

of each division were to settle the 



poor and to tax the inhabitants of 
the division for their relief by 14 
Eliz. c. 5., 194. 

of Hampshire, Report of, in fk- 

▼our of increased cottage accommo- 
dation (1795), 251. 

of Suffolk, R^ulations made by, 

for the House of Correction, 202. 

Justinian, 140, 141. 167. 

, provision for the poor was asso- 
ciated with ecclesiastical institutions 
by, 140. 

Juvenal, 19. 22. 257. 

Juvenile criminals, proportion of, to 
population in agricultural counties, 
88. 



Kay, J. 116 n. 
Kemble, J. M. 90 n. 
Kennett, Bishop, 178 n. 
Kenyon, Lord, 345 n. 
Knatchbull's Act, Sir E. 223. 
Kossuth's praise of provision for edu- 
cation in the United States, 114. 



Laboulaye, £. 168 n. 

Labour, effects of law of settlement on 
distribution and wages of, 303. 309. 

, on repeal of law of settlement the 

circulation of, will be greatly in- 
creased, 362. 

Labourer, by 14 Car. 2. c. 12. the, 
again became the slave of the land, 
233. 

, difference between peasant pro- 
prietor and English, 129. 



Labourer, hopeless condition of En^ish, 
131. 257. 

, law of settlement deprives tfae^ of 

all motive for prudence and improve- 
ment,. 257. 305. S09. 

, law of settlement makes the, a 
bondsman, 305. 309. 
-, union settlement would produce 



no substantial improvement in con- 
dition o^ 333. 
Labourers in agricultural counties, 
number of occupiers and, 66. 

, oppression of the free, by the 

, Statute of Labourers and afterwards, 
162. 

suffer greatly from want of eot- 



tage accommodation, 247. 288^ 290. 
300. 

, the plague of 1 348 greatly reduced 

the number of, in England, 161. 

Lactantius, 137. 

Lambarde, 196 n. 201. 218. 

Land and landowner, burdens and pri- 
vileges oi| will have ample conader- 
ation in parliament, in any repartition 
of general taxation, 339. 

, diminution in number cyf small 

proprietors of, in England, S50. 
is in large properties in the agri- 



cultural counties, 128. 
— , large properties of, in the Roman 
Empire, 17a 

— , Lord Bacon's opinion in &vour 
of small properties of, 214. ; Henry 
VII.'s., ib. 

— per head on population in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counti^ 
and England, acres of, 70. 388. 
per head on population in Orkney 



and Sutherland, acres of, 386. 

Landowners are aware of the necesuty 
of providing better cottage accom- 
modation, some, 289. 291. 

, great number of, in England, be- 
fore the reign of Henry VII., 168. ; 
in 17th century, 250. 

have built cottages in adjoining 



parishes in consequence of 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 66., some, 283. 
-, neglect of, to promote education. 



90. 

in agricultural counties, number 

of, 68. 

providing decent cottages, effKt 

of, 301. 

Lands were held of the Crown for elee- 
mosynary purposes, 158. 

Lan franc, 156n. 

** I^ngham Register, The,** 155«. 
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Latimer, Bitbop, 178 «. 
de Lauri^re E. 165 «. 234 ■. 
Lttwm Mr. 62 ». 

LcgUUturc See ** ParliAmcDt.'' 
Lm XIL, Pope, 209. 
L«wU, Mr. ComevalU 343 m, 
Lkcoeet to beg out of the pariah, ju»- 
tioes might give, 191. 197. 
r, Mr. J. 334. 

de Joetice et de Plct, Li,** 

165 11. 

have thrown unequal bur- 
dens of poor-rate on neighbouring 
placea.281. 
Locke, John, 235. 
Locr^, Baron, 201 a. 
London, amount of out-door relief in, 
54. S6, 

and England, average mortality 

in agricultural and manufacturing 
eountiea, 69. 388. 

I and in agricultural oountiee, rate 
per head on population of expendi- 
ture for relief in» 74. 79. 
. and Pftrii, eompariaon of pauper- 
inn in, 53. 

• charitiee in» 33. i income of ih, 

38a 
- London City Magaaine* (Jan. 1851), 
Si. 

dwallingi of the poor in, 46. 50. 
ftnrer asMing the poor in, 48. ; 
daathe from, 49 a. 

in population aa com- 



paupert per day in each union or 

parish in, 35. 41. 382. 
London, plague of, mortality among 

the poor during the, 162 n. 
, population and number of houiee 

in city oC 40. 383. 

population, net rental, and ex- 



pared with houace in different parts 
U, 51. 384. 

in value of property in 



city oC 40n. 

inequality of pauperism and poor 
rate in» 57. 

inequality of poor rate in the 

It district of, 39. 

mortality in, 43. 
— , moftality of paupers in, 44. 
— — of the poor In, 43. 52. ; ex- 
ternal eaiMea of, 45. 



-— , net rental and expenditure for 
relief in the poorer districts oi, 38. 
383. 

— , number and education of persons 
charged with drunkenness in, 103. 

number of able-bodied adult 
paupers in, 42. 

— , mmber of deaths from cholera 
in diArcnt districU oC 46. 384. 

number of in-door and out-door 
paupers in rich and poor parithes 
oi;41. 384. 

number of in-door and out-door 



penditure for relief in each union 
or parish, and in Registrar Gene- 
ral's districts in, 34. 381. 
— , net rental, expenditure for re- 
lief &c in agricultural unions and 
eastern district oC 75. 389. 

Eeportt of Poor Law Board do 
not give number of poor in, 35. 

•—^ unions, population, net rental and 
rate of net rental per head on popu- 
lation in the city oC and east and 
west, 40. 383. 

Lon^, R. 320 a. 

Louis of France^ St., constitution of, 
350a. 

, great numbers of poor rdiered 

by, 151. 

Louts the Debonnaire, 154. 

Louts XVL of Franca, edict o£, 95S, 

Low, a 33. 3Sa 

Loysel, Antoincb 233 a. 

Lucretius, 272. 

Lunacy, Report of Commissioners in. 
See ** Commissioners ** 

Lunatic and idiot paupers chargeable 
to the ^liitechapcl Union, number 
of, 367. 402. 

in agricultural and manufac- 



turing counties, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and England, number of, 126. 394. 

Lunatic Asylum at Clifton, productive 
labour b found to be advantageous 
at, 368. 

paupers to state. Sir C. W(i»o<l*« 

propossl to transfer part of the 
charge of, 353. ; it was illusory fur 
good, and involved a disregard of 
prescriptive obligation and local 
government, 354. ; insufficiency of 
argument in support of it, ik 

Lunatio, detaining any, in workhouses 
very injurious. 366. 

LyelU Sir Charles, 107. HI. 112. 

Lyndwood, 154 a. 156 a. 



MacauUy, T. B 145. 251. 
M'Culloch, J. R. 43 a. 68. 69. 
Mackworth, S«r II. 243. 
McNeill, Sir John, 3:11. :H3. 346 ». 

354 a. 
Madoi, Thomas, 159. Iti4 
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Magentu, P. 147. 

Maitland, W. 211 n. 

Malmesbury, Earl o^ proposal of 
special income tax by, S46. ; it 
would relieve the landowner of three 
fourths of present burden, and is 
open to every objection against 
general property tax, 347. 

Manchester, Bishop of, SO. 

, expense of pauperism and crime 
in, 108. 

Mandeville, B. 244. 

Mansfield, Lord, 345 n. 

Manufacturers have built cottages in 
adjoining parishes in consequence 
of 9 & 10 Vict, c 66,f some, 283. 

Manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts in other countries are more 
burdened with pauperism, than agri- 
cultural districts, 58. ; France, 60. ; 
Scotland, 60.; Wurtemburg, 61. 

— counties, agricultural and. See 
** Agricultural and manufiMsturing.'* 

■ counties, chanties in, 71. 

, number of paupers in, 76. 

— — selected, 65, 

towns, number of in-door and 



out-door paupers in, 12. 378. 

Manumission. See *' Enfranchised.** 

Marnier, M. A. G. 350 n. 

Marriage register with marks, pro- 
portion as to the average of England 
of men who sign the, in agricultural 
and manufacturing counties, 89. 
391. 

Marriott, Mr. 327. 

Massachusetts, excess of State*s poor 
in, caused to a great extent by the 
State's provision, 353. 

suffers more from pauperism than 

any other of the United States, 352. 

Mat'isconense, Concilium, 144 n. 

Maxwell, Dr. 368 n. 

May, Mr. 299 n. 

Men receiving relief on one day and 
during the half year, number of able- 
bodied, 18. 

Merlin, 154. 

Metropolis. See " London.'* 

Middle classes, ignorance among the, 
93. 

Milton, 52. 57. 58. 339. 

Mines, Select Committee of House of 
Lords resolved in favour of rating 
all, 359. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education. See " Conmiittee.** 

Mitchell. Rev. M. 91, 92. 296. 

Mittermaier and Zacharia, 99 n. 



Monasteries, amount of property coo- 
fiscated on the suppression of the, 
177. 

, the poor were placed in a worse 

condition by the suppression of the^ 
179. 

Monastery had an a4joining poor bouse, 
each, 156. 

Money orders may easily be substi- 
tuted for removals, and would be 
ad vantageousy 316. 

1 relief under, may be apportioned 

between parishes of settlement and 
residence, 318. 

substitutition o^ might came 



poor to apply for relief in some 

cases, 319. 
Monteagle, Lord, 63 n, 
Montesquieu, 161. 198 ». 
More, Sir Thomas, 171. 
Moreau de Jonn^ See ** de Jonn^" 
Morell, J. D. 89. 

Morichini, Bishop, 147 m. 208. 240 «. 
Mortality among tbe poor from the 

plague in Florence, 161 «. 

among the poor in Ireland during 

1846—51, 162 n. 

— - among the poor during the plague 
of London, 162 ii. 

in agricultural and manufiKtur- 

ing counties, London and England, 
average, 69. 388. 

in Europe from the plague in 



1348, 161 n. 

— in London, 43. 
— • in Paris, 52. 

— of paupers in Glasgow, 45. 
— ' of paupers in London, 44. 

— of the poor, 45. 396. ; external 
causes of, i6. 

of the poor in London, 43. 52. 



Moscley, Rev. H. 29. 
Multifariousness of laws as to settle- 
ment and removal, 266. 
Myrror of Justice, 1 55. 



Names of places. Paganism traced in 
existing, 90 n. 

National Convention of France, de- 
claration of (1793), 198. 

National rate on real property, pro- 
posal of, 343. ; it would strike a 
fatal blow at local governm^it and 
increase pauperism, ih, 

workhouses, the institution of, 

in 1795, would have swallowed up 
much of the capital of the country, 
345. 
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Natj, eiltvts of intemperance in the 

army and, 105. 
NaceMity of repeal of law of aettle- 

mcnt, 306. 3ia 318. 314. 
Neglect to carry out provisiont of 43 
Elii. c 2., S80, probably the cause 
of 14 Car. S. c IS., S26. «S8. 
— to carry out vagrant law, 39 Elii. 
e. 4^S94; in 1847 and 1848, S86. 
NciaoD, F. G. P. 109. 
Nat-rrntal and expenditure lor relief in 
the parishes in Wilts in which poor 
rata b under 6^. in £. 36a 401. 
<— and expenditure for reliaf in the 

of London, 98. S83. 
for diflhrcot purpoaai, 
tithe commutaiioo rent charge, and 
•ipenditure for relief in thirteen 
parishes in Bedfordthire, 348. 398. 
expenditure for reliel^ and 
int of poor rata in forty 
in Dorset, Norfolk, Sosmx, 
nod Wilts, 36a 399. 40a 
— ^ expenditure for relief^ and 
amount of poor rate in the parishes 
of the Worksop Union, 30a 397. 
— of real estate per head on popu- 
in agricultural and manufiio- 



turing counties, population, ^ue of 
property and, 66, 69. 

population and expenditure for 
relief in each union or parish, and in 
Registrar Generars districts in Lon- 
doi^ 34. 381. 
-^ population and expenditure for 



relief &c. in agricultural unions and 

snitim district of I^ondon, 75. 389. 
, population and rate of net rental 

per hcisd on population in the City 

ci, and East and West London 

Unions, 40. 383. 
Newcastle Union, average poor rate 

oC 331. 
Nicholls, Report of G. 199. 
Nieolai. 386. 
Nottingham during distress in 1837— 

38, number of removals from, 323. 



Occupation abstract of census of 1831, 
66. 198. 

Occupiers and labourers in agricuhursl 
counties, number oC 66. 

Octarius, M. 134 a. 

Opprtarioo of the free labourers by 
the Statute of I^abourers and after- 
wards, 169. 

Orders, money. See ** Money orders.** 

— » of removal. See ** RemovsL** 



Origin of tithes, proviMon for the 
poor was the chief, 135. 149. 

Orkney, acres of land per head on 
population in, 386. 

Orleans, Council of (a.d. 511), 146. 
148. 159 a. 

Orosius, 1 94 a. 

Orphan children in workhouaes, num- 
ber oC 91. 

Out -door paupers in England* number 
of, 7. 10. 

in London, 87. 56* 

per day, number oC and numbar 

during the summer half-year in, and 
population of thirty unions, II. 
375. i forma of returns by which 
these numbers arcre obtained, 376. 
377. 

— . See " In-door and out-door.** 
Out-door relief in London, amount of, 

54. 56. 
, numbar of able-bodied aduH 

paupers and total number uf paupers 

receiving, 18. 378. 
, number of widows and total num* 

her of paupers receiving, 9a 38a 
Overseers, ignorance among, 93. 

had misapplied the parish ftmds 

previous to 3 W. & M. c II., 937. 

Ovid, 913. 

Oxford, Council of, 1 56. 



Paginism traced in existing names of 
places 90 a. 

Parentage, tettlement by, founded on 
erroneous construction ot' 14 Car. 9 
c. 19., 969. 

Paris, comparison of pauperism in 
London and, 53. 

dwellings of the poor in, 59. 
expenditure for leoours k domi- 
cile in, 54. 

, mortality in, 59. 

, number of poor receiving secours 

k domirile in, 9a 56. 379. 

Parish oAcers and two ju«tices might 
grant certificates to settled paupers 
to remove into other parishes by 8 & 
9 Will 3. c. 30., 938. ; they became 
practically useUm by 35 Geo. 3. c. 
101., 959. 

Parishes frequently save by not re- 
moving paupers, 397. 

in which poor rates are extremely 

high or low are for the most part 
■mall. 360. 

— .»» to purcha«e or hire workhouses, 
9 Geo. 1. c. 7. authorised. 946. 
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Parker, Chief Justice, 270 n. 
Parliament, burdens and privileges of 

land and landowner will have ample 

consideration in, on any repartition 

of general taxation, 339. 
intended by 18 Eliz. c. 3. to 

provide work for those who could 

not find it, the, 198. 
-, many persons in, are not aware 



of the suffering inflicted by law of 
settlement, 317. 
, Ordinance of the (1642), 166 n. 

of the Restoration, the, was too 

ready to disregard the rights of the 
poor, 229. 

Parliamentary paper, Commons (1819, 
No. 211.), 261 n.; (1846, No. 449.), 
63 n.; (1848, No. 735.), 86. 360. 
399. 400.; (1849, No. 87.), 80.; 
(1851, No. 388.), 47.; (1851, No. 
641.), 80, 81 n. ; (1851, No. 674.), 
S8n. ; (1851, No. 690.), 6n, 

Parochial Assessments Act is insuffi- 
cient to effect its object, 349. 

manufactories, House of Com- 
mons passed a bill in 1704 for es- 
tablishing, 243. 

system was abandoned by 14 



Eliz. c. 5. 196. ; but the parochial 

tie was not wholly severed, 203. 
Pascal, 144 n. 
Pashley, 90 n. 
Pasture. See ** Tillage.** 
Pauper children. See " Children.'* 
Pauperism and crime in INIanchester, 

expense of, 108. 
and crime, intemperance one of 

the chief causes of, 98. 

and poor rate, inequality of, in 



London, 37. 
— and reduction of population in 
Sutherland, excess of, 386. 

and vagrancy in reign of Henry 



Vll., increase of, 165. 
— and vagrancy in Rome, provisions 
against, 207. 

— increase of, during the 16th cen- 
tury, 168. ; during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James 11., 235. ; 
in the reign of William III., 236. ; 
from 1750 to 1800, 247. 

— in agricultural counties and in 
Ireland, comparison of, 80. 

—^ in agricultural counties and in 
Scotland, comparison of, 79. 

in Europe in 16th century, in- 



crease of, 206. 
— — in London and Paris, comparison 
of, 53. 



Pauperism in two agricultural countia 
and in three towns, comparisoo of, 
shewn by rate per head oa popula- 
tion of expenditure for relief, 79. 
390. 

more burdensome on manu^K' 

turing and commercial than agri- 
cultural districts in other countries, 
58. ; France, 60. ; Scotland, 6a ; 
Switzerland, 60. ; Wurtemburg, 61. 
, union rating on repeal of law of 
settlement would not reasonably 
adjust the present unequal burden 
of, 341. 

Paupers, able-bodied, in-door, insane, 
out'door. See these words respec- 
tively. 

in agricultural and manufacturing 

counties, number of, 76. 

in Loudon, number of, 35. 

mortality of. See «* Mortality.'* 

, population and proporUon of 



paupers to inhabitants in the coun- 
ties of Scotland, number of, 60. 385. 
-, probably but few, from the Con- 



quest to the reign of £dward IIL, 
161. 

— return immediately after removal, 
a large proportion oi^ 321. 325*.; 
the only remedy is a seocmd removal, 
321. 

— to inhabitants in agricultural and 
manufacturing counties, proportion 
of, 76. 

to inhabitants in agricultural and 



manufacturing counties in Scotland, 

proportion of, 60. 

— were entitled to needful relief 



wherever they were residing, under 
43 Eliz. c. 2., 217. 

Peasant proprietor and English la- 
bourer, difference between, 169. 

Pedigree, the question of settlement is 
resolving itself into one of, 269. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 274. 277. 

Penalties of penance were applied to 
the relief of the poor, 205. 

, statutory, were applied to the re- 
lief of the poor, 204. ; on the cleigy, 
lb. ; on Roman Catholics, 205.; 
on offences against God and reli- 
gion, ib. 

Personal property not generally rated 
even when rateable, 345 n. ; since 
1840 it has not been rateable, i6. 

Phillips, George, 153n. 

Petty, Sir William, 161 ». 

Pigolt, Mr. G. 312. 

, proposal of, for union rating. 341.; 
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grvst incqualitiet would soon grow 

up under it, S4'i. 
Piu» v.. Pope, 207. 

VI r^ Pope, 209. 

PUyfkir, Dr. Lyon, 117ii. 139 m. 

Pliny, 17a 

Poor, bequest ** to Chritt ** was under 

J uatinian to be distributed to the, 14 1 . 
— , diurdiwardens or ** two others of 

every parish** to gather alms every 

Sunday to relieve the, by 27 Hen. 8. 

c 25., 175. 
eitiiens in ancient Rome, number 

ai, S7. 
— — , eompulsory taxation by secular 

authority for relief of the, authorised 

fbr the first time by 5 Klis. c. 3. , 

191. 
, Conttantine*sconstitution« for re- 



lief of the, 136. 

'— ,during the middle ages, the Church 
was bound to provide for the, i 45. ; 
among the Franks, 1 53. ; among the 
Lombards, ib, 

— .dwellingsofthe. See ••Dwellings." 
— , effect on the, of 9 & 10 Vict 
e. 66., 285. 

— , fever among the. See ••Fever.** 
— -,£Mts and penances were made sub- 
servient to the relief of the, 149. 

fines in causes ecclcsiasticnl wore 
applied to the use of the, 141. 

bouaa, muh monastery had an 

adjoining. I.S6. 

in ancient Rome, provision for 

the, 134 a. 

, justices of each divinion were to 

settle the, and to tax the inhabitants 
of the division for their relief, by 
14 EUz. C.5.. 194. 

, jttstioca in sessions were to per- 
suade persons to give, and if ineffec^ 
tual to tax them to the relief of tlie, 
by 5 EUa.c 3., 189. 

poor Law Amendment Act was an 
important step, but was little more 
tban administrative reftirm, 265. 27 1. ; 
it graatljr reduced the expemliture 
for reliell 5. 278. 

Foot Law Board, first annual Report 
of, i published aa •* Report of Com- 
miaaioocrs for administering Poor 
Laws,**) (1848), 14. 17. 26. 226. 

, second annual Report of, 

(1849), 15. 17. 26. 27. 227 «. 

third annual lUport of, 
(1850), 8. 13. 27. 74. 
»» draw unfounded inferences from 
returns of number* at paupcn and 



able-lKxiitfd pau|>er« in a quarter, 

(1H42.48), 17. 
Poor Iwiw Board have not published 

staiiaical statement of number of 

paupers relieved half yearly, 7. 
have pursued policy of delay 

since 1847, 308. 
-, Minute of, as to vagrancy (4th 



August, 1848), 227. 
— , Report to, on education and 
training of pauper children (1851), 
21. 

Reports of, do not give number 



of poor in London, 35. 
— t Reports to, on the law of settle- 
ment and removal (1850), 280 a. 
281. 285. 290. 296. 299. 307. 309. 
320. 327. 33a 335. 363. 

to establish district schools for 



paup«r children, powers of, 25. ; 
small number catablished, 26. ; slow 
progress in establishing, 27. 

Poor-I^w Commissioners, third an- 
nual Report of, (1837). 272, 273 a. 

, fifth annual Report of,(l839)r5a 

, sixth annual Report of, (1840), 

24011. 

, seventh annual Report of, ( 1 84 1 ), 

119. 

, ninth annual Report of, (1843), 

267. 268. 277. 

tcleventh annual Report oC(1845y, 



16. 132. 268*. 

— , twelfth annual Report of, (1846 X 
132. 

at first caused the workhouse 



test to be applied with severity, 272. 
for Ireland, fouth annual Report 



of; ( 1851 X 9. 8a 
-, Report oC on the training of 



pauper children (1840), 23. 

, ReporU to. See •• Spmeitd Assist- 
ant Poor- Law Commissioi>er«, Re- 
ports of.** 

Poor I^w in Ireland, value of property 
rated to poor-rate and expenditure 
under. Ha 

Poor- I^w Inspectors, Reports of. See 
** Poor- I^w Board, Reports to, on 
the law of settlement and removal 
(1850).- 

Poor-Law, in the administration of the, 
a close connection should be 



blished between the Uiatioo to raise 

funtls and their application, .'i44. 
Poor- Laws Report at Coramis«ioners 

fur inquiring into. (Ift34). See 

•• Commi«aiuner«.** 
Poor, moitality of. See ** MorUlit)." 
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Poor, penalties were appUed to the 
relief of the, 204. Sec *« Penalties.'* 

, property of clergymen was, by 

the Imperial law, to be applied to 
the use of the, 139. 

, proposals to apply church pro* 
perty for relief of the, 214, 215. 
-, providing for the, was very early 



transferred to the Church, 135. 
— , provision for the, the chief origin 
of tithes, 135. 142. 
— J provision for the, was associated 
with ecclesiastical institutions by 
Justinian, HO. 
- — , provision of Charles IX. of 



France for relief of the, 192. 

, provisions of Henry II. of 
France for relief of the, S n. 176. 
192. 
Poor-rate, amount levied for, a much 
larger sum than that eipended for 
relief, from including police, county- 
rate, &c., 6. 

, assessment for, on tithe com- 
mutation rent charge is on full value, 
but on land usually about 25 per 
cent, below, 348. 
, during latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, amount of, 237. 

, of unions, inequality of average, 
331. 
-» inequality of, in the west district 



of London, 39. 

— in forty parishes in Dorset, Nor- 
folk, Sussex, and Wilts, net rental, 
expenditure for relief, and amount 
of, 360. 399, 400. 

— in the parishes of the Worksop 
Union, net rental, expenditure for 
relief, and inequality of, 300. 397. 

in the pound, in agricultural and 



manu£Eicturing counties, amount of, 
73. 

under sixpence in the pound, 



net rental and expenditure for relief 
in the parishes in Wilts in which 
it is, 360. 401. 

~— on neighbouring places, local 
causes have thrown unequal burdens 
of, 281. 
— , union settlement and union 



rating would remove some existing 
inequalities of, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with existing 
rights, 330. 
— . See also the names of the re- 



spective places. 
Poor-rates and purchase-money paid 
by railway companies, 62. 



Poor-rates are eitrenoiely bigfa or lov, 

parishes in which, are for the most 

part small, 360. 
Poor relieved on festival days, grett 

numbers of the, by Henry III. 

150. ; by St Louis of France, 151.; 

by prelates, 152. 
, the Anglo-Saxon Church was 

botmd to provide for the, 144. 153. 
the English Church recognised 



the duty of relieving the, 154. 159i 
-» the first statute for the relief of 



the» was 23 Hen. 8. c. 12., 173. 
— ; the parliament of the Restora- 
tion was too ready to disr^ard the 
rights of the, 229. 

the, were nudntained by the pro- 
perty of the Church, 136. and fol- 
lowing pages. 

-— • the, were placed in a worse om- 
dition by the suppression of the 
monasteries, 179. 

to wear badge (P), 8 & 9 Will 3. 



c 30. directed the, 240. 

Pope, A. 170. 

Popham, Chief Justice, 219. 

Population and number of bouses in 
city of London, 4a 383. 
' as compared with bouses in dif- 
ferent parts of London, increase in* 
51. 384. 

, number of paupers, and propor- 
tion of paupers to inhabitants in the 
counties of Scotland, 60. 385. 

, reduction of, effected in Suther- 
land, 386. ; in the Campagna of 
Rome, t6. 

. See the names of the places 

respectively. 

Porter, G.R. 104, 105. 118. 119 n. 

Poverty a cause of insanity, 124. 

is collected and created in the 

neighbourhood of public charities, 3. 

Prelates, great numbers <^ poor re- 
lieved by, 152. 

Prisoners committed for trial per 
thousand on the population in agri- 
cultural counties, and in four other 
agricultural counties, number of, 86. 
391. 

Prisons, degrading effects of, 87. 

Property confiscated on suppression of 
the monasteries, amount of, 177. 

tax appropriated to the poor, 

proposal of general, 345.; objectioo- 
able as a general state provision, and 
as reducing by half one of the direct 
tuxes on real property, 346. 

Proposal of general property tax ap- 
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pinpruited to the poor, S45. 

- Property Ui." 
Propoaal of natioiuU rate on reel pro- 
perty. 343. See ** Natiooel rate.** 
-^— > at tpccial income tax, 346. See 

** Special income tai.** 
— -> of repeal of law of tettleroent, 

and new mode of railing fbndt for 

relief, the Author's, 356. See ** Au- 
thor's proposal.** 
^^— of union rating and repeal of the 

law uf settlement, 34a See ** Union 

rating.** 
of union rating, Mr. G. Pigott**, 

341. See *• Union rating." 
■ to provide tat poor out of eon* 

solidated fund, 342. See ** Conaoli- 

dated fund.** 
— — to transfer part of the charge of 

lunatic pauper* to State, 353. See 

** Lunatic paupers.** 
-i^— to transSrr union charges to State, 

350. See •« Union charges.** 
Prudrntius, 134. 
Prussia, provision for eduoation in, 

115. 
Publie-houscs in fifanchestcr, number 

o( robberies from the person in, 102. 
Punishment of unchattity, ancient, 1 24. 
Puritana, provision for education by 

the, 1 13. 



Qutntilian, 25a 



Railway companies, purchase -money 
and poor-rates paid by, 62. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 21 3. 

Rapin, 1H4. 

Rate in aid has not been found avail- 
able in practice, 281. 

Rate per head on population and on 
paupers, of exptnditure for relief, 
and amount of same in England, 
61. 387.; in Belgium, and Dtparte- 
ment du Nord, France, 387. 

^■^■^ per head on population, of ex- 
penditure for relieC eoropartaoo of 
pauperi««B in two agricultural eoun* 
ties, and in three towna, shown by, 
79. 39a 

Rale-payerw, rrraovals, by dispersing 
die hands employed in trade, pro- 
duce t^fury to, 324. 327. 

the Icfiabture seems, by 9 & 10 
Viet, c 66., to sanction the principle 
of relieving one class of, at the ex- 
of any other, 277. 



Rates, one valuation should be uaed 
for all local and other, 349. 

Rating, Union. See ** Union rating.** 

Recital of 14 Car. 2. e. 12. dimne in 
sutement of evils, 225. ; considera- 
tion of these in detail and their 
present inapplicability, 231. 

of 8 & 9 Will 3. c 3a states in- 
jurious eflTects of 14 Car. 2. e. 12., 
238. 

of 35 Geo. 3. c 101. states in- 
jurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c 12., 
252. 

Re^ueil G^n^ral des Loi% &c (Paris, 
1834), 198 a. 

Reeth Union, average poor rate of, 331 . 

Reeves, John, 167. 194 a. 

Regiiuk e. Bamsley, case oC 366 a. 

-^— p. Caldeoote, ease of, 285 a. 

V. Fomcett St Mary, case oH^ 278a. 

p. Halifax, case of, 285 a. 

r. Ide, case of, 278 a. 

e. Lumsdaine, case of, 346 a. 

P. Marylebone, case of, 286 a. 

p. Seend, case of, 285 a. 

p. Wigton, case of, 350 b. 

Registrar- General, Bfth annual Report 
(%43n. 

— , sixth annual Report oC 1 23 a. 

— , ninth annual Re|KNt ol^ 69. 

, weekly returns of births and 
deaths by, 48. 

Relief and amount of poor-rate, in 
forty parishes in Dorset, Norfolk, 
Sussex, and Wilts, net-rental and 
expenditure for, 360 399, 40a 

and amount of poor-rate, in the 

partshee of the Workiop Union, net* 
rental and expenditure for, 30a 397. 

and number of in-door and out- 
door paupers in Birmingham, ex- 
penditure Ibr, 72. 390. 

and number of in-door and out- 
door paupers in the Stockport Union, 
expenditure for (184 1-43 >, 325. 

, comparison of pauperism in two 

agricultural counties and three 
towns, shewn by rate per head on 
population, of espendituft for, 79. 

3»a 

, expenditure ibr, amounts to up- 
wards of S^OQOfifM, asnually, 1. 

, expenditure for, (1748-50 and 

1848-50). 4. 

, (I750.1801X W7. 

, ( 1837, 1848, 1850), 273. 

,(1851), 5. 

-, and e<|uivalent inquaftefi of 



whtnt (1841—1850X6. 
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Relief expenditure for, per head on 
population in agricultural counties 
and in Londcm, 74. 79. ; in four 
other agricultural counties, 86. 

, funds for, are still raised under 

43 Elix. 0. 2., 215. 

, Gi]bert*s Act at first reduced the 

expenditure for, 247. 272. 

in agricultural counties, in 1844 



and 1845, and increase, per cent., of 
the latter, expenditure for, 132. 395. 

— in agricultural unions and eastern 
district of London, net rental, popu- 
lation, and expenditure for, 75. 389. 

— in England, expenditure fi>r, and 
rate per head on population, and on 
paupers of same, 61. 387. ; in Bel- 
gium, and Departement du Nord, 
France, 387. 

in London and Paris, expendi- 



ture for, 53. 
— in the parishes in Wilts in which 
poor-rate b under sixpence in the 
pound, net rental, and expenditure 
for, 360. 401. 
- in the parishes of the Worksop 



Union, net rental, inequality of poor- 
rate, and expenditure for, 300. 397. 

— in the poorer districts of London, 
net rental and expenditure for, 38. 
383. 

Relief-lists, half-yearly, give an inaccu- 
rate number of paupers in a year, on 
account of double entries, 1 1 . 

Relief might be given by authority, 
under the hand of a justice, under 
3 W. & M. c. 11., 238. ; this par- 
tially altered by 9 Geo. 1. c. 7., 245. 

, on repeal of law of settlement, 

a better mode of raising funds for, 
would be necessary, 340. 

— , paupers were entitled to needful, 
wherever they were residing, under 
43 Eli2. c. 2., 217. 

per day, number of out-door 



poor receiving, number during the 
summer half-year, and population of 
thirty unions, 11. 375. 
— — , Poor - Law Amendment Act 
greatly reduced expenditure for, 5. 
272. 

— to be given, justice might order, 
by 55 Geo. 3. c. 137., 260. 

to the destitute, bishops were, by 



the canon law, to administer, 145. 
148. 

— under money-orders, may be ap- 
portioned between parishes of settle- 
ment and residence, 318. 



Relief under 5 Elix. e. 3., justices in 
sessions were to persuade persons to 
give, and, if ineffectual, to tax them 
for, 189. 

Relieve, guardians of unions may be 
trusted to and do, as agents lor dis- 
tant parish of settlement, 318. 

Remodelled, union settlement and 
union rating would require some 
existing unions to be, 336. 

Removal, a large proportion of paupers 
return immediately after, 321 . 325. ; 
the only remedy is a second removal, 
321. 

— , attempts to prevent, until after 
question of settlement decided, 261. ; 
this effected by 11 & IS Vict c 31. 
s. 9., 262 n. 

8 & 9 Will. 3. c. SO. made pro- 

visions as to the trial and costs of 
appeal against orders of, 241. 

14 Car. 2. c. 12. gave the power 



o^ 225. ; mitigation of it by creating 
new heads of settlement, 237.; in- 
adequate remedy by Certificate Act, 
2 88. ; irremovability under 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 66, is a mitigation for the 
poor and a great change for the 
rate-payers, 277. 

— , 14 Elix. c. 5. gave power o^ 196. 
— frequently fiiUs to transfer the 
burden to the parish of settlement, 
320. 

— , it is not desirable to preserve the 
terrors of, 319. 
-, law of, is now silently repealed 



by guardians in some cases, 318. 
not to take place until 21 days 



after notice of chargeability sent, 262. 
of any person, except vagrants, 



was illegal, under 43 Eliz. c 2., 218. 

— of extremely little use even 
during periods of local distress, 
power of, 323. 326. 

— of Scotch and 



Irish paupers 
might properly be retained, power 
of, 363. 
-, prosecuting for vagrancy for re- 



turn after, is no advantage, 322. 
— , 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. gave the 
power of suspending orders oC in 
the case of paupers whose sickness 
rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 n, 

— , 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. made actual 
chargeability a necessary oonditioQ 



to, 252. 

— was made immediately an order 
was obtained until 1834, 241. S61. 
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R«moirAU bct w w n parUhei in the nme 
union are very rare, 334. 

— by disperung hands employed in 
trade, produce ii^ury to rate>payeni 
384. 327. 

, money orders may easily be sub- 
stituted for, and would be adTan- 
tageous, S16. 

parishes frequently save by 



avoiding the costs of, SS7. 

, union settlement would produce 

▼ery small diminution of, 333. 

RemoTed from, and amount of poor- 
rate in the pound in the ShcflSeld 
Union, number of paupers in and 
number (1847-51), 3S6. 

from Nottingham, number of 

paupers (1837-38), 383. 

-^-— the Stockport Union, num- 
ber of paupers (1 840- 43), 321. 325. 
, persons who have renided five 
years in a JMuiah are not to be, by 
9 ft 10 Vict e. 66., 276. ; or if 
ehargeable on aecount of temporary 
sickness or aeeideot, tft. 

Rent of land in England, incrMse in, 
64. 

RentaL See •* Net rental** 

Renting a tenement, provisions as to 
settlement by, 261., and see ** Settle* 



Repeal of law of settlement See 

•• Settlement** 
Reports of or toe See the names of the 

r e sp e cti ve persons or bodies. 
Reaideoee, irremovability by five years, 

275. See ** Irremovability.** 
— , parish of settlement b not now 

the plaee of industrial, 27a 
Reaoltttiooe of. See the names of the 

respective bodies. 
Revans, John, 285. 310. 
Revcooe, population, oommeree, frc., 

of the United Kingdom, tables oC 

86. 102. 
Res a. Dariingtoo, eaae c€, 845 a. 

V. Ringwood, ease oC 345 n. 

Robberies Dram the person in pubUc- 

hiiuaas in Manehester, number of, 

102. 
Robert of Winebester, 152. 
Robinson, Captain, 226. 298. 363. 
Rogroo, J. A. 201 a. 
Roman Empire, Urge properties 

land under, 170. 
Rome, number of poor citisens 

ancient 37. 
, provisions against p«upcrt«m and 

vagrancy in 20T. 



of 



m 



Rome, provision for tlie poor in ancient 
134 a. 

, reduction of population efivcted 
by the proprietors of the Campagna 
of, 386. 

Rowsell, J. T. 40. 282. 

** Royal Society of Agriculture, Jour- 
nal oC" 291. 

Rubric of Church of England, 159. 

Ruggles, Thomas, 237. 25a 

Rymer(FcBdcra),151. 158a. 2ia 211. 



St Katharine v. St George, ease of, 
270 a. 

Sanitary Inquiry, Reports on, (1842), 
131. 

Sarpi. See *« Fra Paolo.** 

von Savigny, F. C. 167. 

** Scheme of secular education com- 
pared with Manehester edueation 
bill,** 30. 106. 

Schlosaer, Profeasor, 68. 

Schmidlin, 61. 

School in provinces of Austria, number 
of children of age to attend, and 
number attending, 1 15. .392. 

Schoolmasters in agricultural districts, 
incompetency d, 92. 

Soobeil's ooUectioo, 166 n. 

Scotch and Irish paupers, power of re- 
moval oC might properly be retained, 
363. 

Scotland, comparison of pauperism in 
agricultural counties and in. 79. 

, population, number of paupers, 
and proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in the counties of, 6a 385. 

— -., proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in agricultural and manu- 
facturing counties in, 60. 

Secours k domicile in Paris, amount 

, number of poor reoeiving, 

20. 56. 379. 

Sectilar authority, compulsory uxetion 
for relief of the poor by, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Elii. e. 3., 
191. 

Secretary of State of New York, Report 
of the, (1824), 352 a. 

Selden, John, 1 43 a. 1 47 a. liSn. 177. 
178. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons on Poor I<aw Amendment 
Act Report oC (I83MV 43 a. 

— Committee of House of Com> 
mons on the law of settlement and 
removal. Report* of. (IM7). 230 «• 
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278 Jt. 279. 280. 319 «. 323. 324. 
335. 337. 341 n, 342. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons, ( 1 847) Resolutions of, in fkvour 
of repeal of law of settlement, 307. 

— — — of House of Lords on 
burdens and exemptions of real 
property, Report of, (1846), 321. 
325. 

— of House of Lords on 



^criminal law. Report o^ (1847> 101. 
— — of House of Lords on Paro- 



chial assessments, Report o^ (1850), 
40. 63 n. 282. 331 n. 332. 343 fi. 344. 
346. 349. 354 fi. 36a 

of House of Lords on paro- 



chial assessments (1850), Resolutions 
of, in favour of annexinff extra-paro- 
chial places to a^joinmg parishes 
and rating all mines, 358. 

Senior, N. W. 129. 178 m. 

Serf and lord, there was no judge be- 
tween, except God, 165. 

Serfdom, commerce and the progress of 
agriculture gradually extinguished, 
164. 

Serfi) of the Church were in a better 
condition than others, 1 83. 

of the Crown were enfranchised 

by Queen Elisabeth (1574), 182.; 
royal commission for this purpose, 
210. 

Sessions, justices in. See " Justices.*' 

Settlement and removal, multifarious- 
ness of laws as to, 266. 

— , appellants against orders of re- 
moval should be required to give 
notice to the parish in which they 
intend to set up subsequent, 262. 

■ by apprenticeship, Commissioners 
for inquiring into Poor Laws 
(1834), pointed out absurdities in 
law of, 266. 

— by birth, absurdity of present 
law of, 269. 

by birth exclusively, Report of 

Commissioners for inquiring into 
Poor Laws ( 1 834), recommended the 
adoption of, 265. 

by hiring and service, only pro- 
spectively repealed, by JPoor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

— by parentage, founded on erro- 
neous construction of 14 Car. 2. 
c. 12., 269. 

» by renting a tenement, provisions 
as to, 261. 

decided, attempts to prevent re- 



moval until after question of, 261.; 



this effected by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31. 
s. 9., 262. 

Settlement, law of, Adam Smith's con- 
demnation oC, 254. d04 n. 306. 

, created a tendency to pull 

down cottages, 248. 

-, deprives the labourer of 



motive for prudence and improve- 
ment, 257. 305. S09. 

-, effects of, on cottage aooom- 



modation near close parishes, 299. 
•^ effects of, on distributioo 



and wages of labour, 303. 309. 311. 
-, evils of, in 1851, mainly 



identical with those in 1839, 25a 
304. 312. 

•> makes the labourer a bonds- 



man, 305. 309. 

-» many persona in Parliament 



are not aware of the suflferings in- 
flicted by, 317. 

-, necessity of repeal cl, 308. 



310. 312. 314. 

-, on repeal oC a better mode 



to raise funds for relief vrould be 
necessary, 340. 

-, on repeal of, if no alteration 



in mode of raising fiuida for rdief, 
the labouring population would 
suffer greater hardships, 361. 

-, on repeal of, circulation of 



labour would be greutly increased, 
362.; if any increase in ''casual 
poor,** the majority would be charge- 
able in any event, 363. 

-, Poor Law Amendment Act 



introduced but trifling changes in, 
268. 

•, repeal of the com laws made 



it necessary to apply some remedy 
to the evils of, 274. 

-, resolutions of Boards of 



Guardians in favour of repeal of, 
313. 

resolutions of Select Com- 



mittee of House of Commons in 
favour of repeal of, (1847), 307. 

-> the objections against union 



settlement and union rating equally 
apply to union rating on rep^ of, 
340. ; the latter would not reason- 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 34 1 . 

-, there was no, under 43 Eliz. 



c. 2., 217. 
Settlement, parish of, is not now ihe 

place of industrial residence, 270. 
, removal frequently foils to 

transfer the burden to, 320 
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Settlcfnent, tbe question of, is resolving 
itself into one of pedigree, 269. 

, 3 VV. & M. c 11. created leveral 

new heads of, 237. 

, union. See ** Union settlement." 

, 1 4 Car. 2. c 12. gave the power 

of removing paupers to their, 225. ; 
mitigation of it by creating new 
beads of settlement, 237. ; inadequate 
remedy by Certificate Act, 238. 

Seventeenth century, amount of poor 
' rat* during latter part of, 237. 

Shakspeare, 83. 125. 362. 

Sheffield Union, number of pau- 
pers in, and number removed from, 
and amount of poor rate in £ in the, 
(1847-51), 326. 

Sickness or accident, persons charge- 
able on account of temporary, are 
not to be removed, 276. 

de Sismondi, J. C. L. S. 68. 243. 386. 

Sixteenth century, increase of pau* 
perism during the, 168. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, 387. 

Sixtus v., bulls of Pope, (1587), 208; 
(1588>. 209. 

Slave of the land, by 14 Car. 2. c. 12. 
the labourer again became the, 233. 

Slaves, vagrants were to be a^judgeii, 
and for subsequent oifences put to 
death, by 1 Edward 6. c. 3. 180. 

Smith, Adam, condemnation of law of 
settlement by, 254. 304 n. 306. 

— , Dr. Soutbwood, 49. 293. 

, Mr. 376. 

, Rev. Sidney. Ill, 112. 240. 

, Sir Thomas, 183. 

Soldiers in vevcral provinces of Aus- 
tria, population and number of, 19. 
S79. 

- Spalding Priory, Register of,** 156 n. 
Spangenberi^. l>r. 99 a. 

AssiAtant Poor- Law Commis- 
on the employment of women 
and children in agriculture. Reports 
oC (1843), 291. 

- income tax. Earl of Malmesbury't 
proposal of, 346. ; it would relieve 
the landowner of three-fourths of 
present burden, and is open to every 
objection against general property 
tax, 347. 

Speeches of Will. III. to Parliament, 
relerring to the poor-laws, 236. 

- Slanleyc • remedy," 221. 

State provision for education, necessity 
of, 29. ; advantage of it to micidle 
chMBca, 92. 

Stale's poor in Massachusetts, excess of. 



caused to a great extent by the 
State's provision, 353. 

•♦ Sutistical account of Scotland,** 386. 

** society of London, journal of," 

47. 86 a, 102. 105. 106. 128. 

Statistical statement of number of pau- 
pers relieved half-yearly, poor-law 
board have not published, 7. 

statements, half-yearly, give an 

inaccurate number of paupers in a 
year on account of double entries. 
11 a. 

Sututc, 13 Richard 2. c. 3., 163. 

15 Richard 2. c. 6., 155 

23 Edward 3. c. 7.. 167 a. 

25 Edward 3. st. 1., 162. 

4 Henry 7. c 19., 169. 

11 Henry 7. c. 2., 166. 

19 Henry 7. c. 12., 166. 167. 

21 Henry 8. c. 13., 205 a. 

22 Henry 8. c. 12., 172. 189. 193. 

25 Henry 8. c. 13., 170. 

27 Henry 8. c. 25., 3. 174. 185. 

20i. 358. 

27 Henry 8. c. 28., 1«5. 

1 Edward 6. c. 3., 179. 183. 

185 a. 196 a. 204. 

3 & 4 Edward 6. c 16., 186 

189. 193. 196 a. 

5 & 6 Edward 6. c. 2., 186. 204. 

2 ft 3 Philip & Mary, c. 5. 186. 

1 Elii. c. 2.. 204. 

5 Elii. c. 3., 189. 193. 194 «. 

196 a. 197. 

13 Eliz. c. 20., 204. 

14 Elix. c. 5., 193. 195.201. 2t)3. 



217. .364 a. 

— 18 Elis, c. 3., 197. 199. 201. 2CH. 

— £3 Elii. c. l.,205. 
c. 10., 205 a. 



— 35 Elix. c. 4., 165 a. 

— 39 Elix. c. 1., 206. 
c. 2., 206. 212. 

— c 3., 194 a, 206. 215. JIT. 

c. 4., 206. 224. 

c. 5., 206. 

— — c. 6., 206. 

c 21.. 165 a. 

— 43 Elii. c 2., 136a. 188. 206. 
21.^ 217. 22a 222. 226. 231.230 
281. 345. 358. 

c 3,, 165 a 

— 4 James 1. e. 5., 99. 102. 



3 Ctuu^les 1. c. 5., 218. 

14 Charles 9. c. 12., 21^0. 



225. 



23a 233. 237. 241. 253. 262. 2li9. 

— 1 James 2. c. 17.. 234 •». 

— 3 Will, ik Mary. c. 1 1 . I iC 
237. 245. 
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Statute 8 & 9 Will. S. c 30., 238. 253. 

9 George 1. c. 7., 223. 245. 

15 George 3. c. 32., 251. 

22 George 3. c. 83., 246. 272. 

35 George 3. c. 101., 88. 252. 

54 George 3. c. 96., 256. 

55 George 3. c 137., 260. 

59 George 3. c. 50., 261. 

6 George 4. c. 57., 261. 

10 George 4. c. 44., 6 n. 

1 Will. 4. c. 18., 261. 

4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 76., 5. 93ii. 201. 

232. 262. 265. 268. 272. 274. 351. 

366 1». 

6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 96., 349. 

7 & 8 Vict c. 101., 25. 

9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., 271. 336. 

276. 278. 280. 283. 286. 307. 274. 

350. 358. 

10 & 1 1 Vict. c. 109., 15 n. 

c. 110., 278. 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 31., 94. 262. 
c. 82., 26. 

c. 103., 350 n. 

for the relief of the poor, the 

first, was 22 Henry 8. c. 12., 173. 

of Labourers, oppression of the 

free labourers by the, and afterwards, 
162. 

of Tillage, discussions on, 212. 

Statutes against vagrancy. See »* Va- 
grancy.*' 

"Statutes of the Realm" (1810- 
1828), 194 n. 

— were passed against conyerting 

tillage land into pasture, 169. 170. 

Stockport Union, number of in-door 
and out-door paupers, and expendi- 
ture for relief in the 0841 -43V 
325. ^ 

-, number of paupers removed from 



the, (1840-43), 321. 325. 

Stow, John, 211. 

Strang, Dr. 45. 

Suetonius, 37. 

Suffolk, Regulations made by the jus- 
tices of, for the House of Correction. 
202. 

Suspending orders of removal, 35 
Geo. 3. c. 101. gave the power of, 
in the case of paupers whose sick- 
ness rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 n. 

Sutherland, Dr. 46. 51. 361 «. 

Sutherland, acres of land per head on 
population in Orkney and, 386. 

-, excess of pauperism and reduction 

of population in, 386. 

Swift, Dean, 240 n. 



Switzerland, proportion of paupers a 
agricultural distrieU and towns in. 
60. 

Switzerland, provision for education in. 

116. 
Sykes, Colonel, 47 «. 106. 

Tacitus, 124». 170. 

Tanner, H. 298. 

Taxation for relief of the poor by secu- 
lar authority, compulsory, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Elix. c. 3., 191. 

" Termes de la Ley," 164. 

Tertullian, 137. 

Tewkesbury Union, average poor-rate 
of, 331. 

Theodore, Archbishop, 148. 149 ■, 
150 n. 

Theodosian Code, 136. 139 «. H0«. 

142. 
Thorpe, B. 124 n, 148 n. 149 «. 150 a. 
•* Thoughts on the cause of the increase 

of the poor,*' 249. 

Ullage, discussions on the Statute of, 
212. 



lands into pasture, statutes were 

passed against converting, 169. 17a 
Tithe commutation rent-charge, assess- 
ment for poor rate on, is on fall 
value, but on land usually about 25 
per cent, below, 348. 
Tithe commutation rent-charge, net- 
rental as assessed for different pur- 
poses, and expenditure for relief in 
13 parishes in Bedfi»rdshire, 348. 398. 
Tithes, provision for the poor, the 

chief origin of, 135. 142. 
Tithes, restrictions were placed on the 
transfer of, from laymen to the 
church, 350 n. 
Towns, comparison of pauperism in two 
agricultural counties and in three, 
shewn by rate per head on popu- 
lation, of expenditure for relief, 79. 
390. 

» effect in, of clearances of rural 

districts, 361 n. 

, effect on, of irremoveability cre- 
ated by 9 & 10 Vict, c 66., 278. 

Trent, Council of, 148. 209. 

Tribonian, 142. 

Tufnell, E. C. 23. 24. 

Turgot, A. R. J. 255. 

Twistleton, E. 119. 131. 



Ulpian, 139 ». 270 ii. 

Unchastity, ancient punishment of. 
124. 
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Unioo diarge, paupers irrcmoTeftble un- 
der 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., are a, 878. 

chargea ought to be distributed 

according to the ability of the pa- 
rishes, 282. 

to State, proposal to transfer, 



350. ; it would create a clan of poor 
to be provided for by Sute, S53. ; 
ertl effects of this in Massachusetts, 
Uk ; these charges would probably 
become an intolerable burden, and a 
•ource of demoralisation to paupers, 
35S. 

— rating, Mr. G. Pigott's proposal 
of, 341.; great inequalities would 
soon grow up under it, 34S. 

on repeal of law of settle- 



ment, the objections against union 
settlement and union rating equally 
apply to, 340. ; it would not reason- 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 34 1 . 
— , removals between parishes in the 
same, are very rare, 334. 

settlement and union rating would 



remore some existing inequalities of 
poor-rate, 329. ; but would invoWe 
great intarlerenee witli existing rights, 
330. ; it would produce no substan- 
tial improvement in the labourers* 
condition, 333. ; and very small di- 
minution of removals, ifr. ; it would 
diminish the interest of guardians, 
335 ; and probably cause the trans- 
§gr of their duties to paid officers, 
336. ; it would leave many existing 
grievances, ib. ; and would require 
some existing unions to be remo- 
delled, 337. 

Unkm workhouses. See •* Workhouses.** 

Unions, inequality of average poor rate 
of, 331 . 

Unions, (thirty), population of, and 
number oi out-door paupers per day, 
and number during the summer 
half-year in, 1 1 . 375 ; forms of returns 
by which these numbers wen ob- 
tained, 376. 377. 

Unions to be remodelled, union settle- 
ment and union rating would require 
some existing, .337. 

United States, MassachusetU suffers 
more from pauperism than any other 
of the, 352. 

— — , provision for education in, 
III.; Kossuth's praise of^ 1 14. 



Elisabeth, 211.; royal commission 

for iu suppression, 2 1 1 a. 
Vagrancy in Rome, provisions against 

pauperism and, 807. 
, Minute prepared by Mr. CharleK 

Buller (4th August, 1 848), as to, 363. 
-, prosecuting for, for rvtum after 



V^agrancy in London in the reign of 



removal, is no advantage, 322. 
Vagrant law, neglect to carry out, (14 

Elix.c 5.) 224. 
, , in 1847 and 1848, 

226. 
Vagrants and beggars, statutes of 

Henry 7. against, 166. ; of Henry 8.. 

172. 174. 
and for relief of the poor, statutes 

of Edward 6. against, 179. 185.; of 

Elisabeth, 189. 193. 197. 206. 
— — from Ireland or the Isle of Man, 

provision against bringing, 197. 
were to Im? a4judged slaves, and 

for subsequent offences put to death, 

by 1 Edward 6. c. .S., 18a 
Valerius Maximus, 126 n. 
Valuation, one, should be used for all 

local and other rates, 349. 
Varro, M. 355. 
Vauban, Marshal, 55. 
Vaughan, Mr. 293. 
V^, M. 54. 55, 
Villein and lord, there was no judge 

between, except God, 1 65. 
Villenage, commerce and the progn^^k 

of agriculture gradually extin- 
guished, 164. 
Villenage. See aluo *« Serf.** 
de Villeneuve Bargrmont, M. 60. 
Villerm6, M. 52. 121. 
Vines. Mr. 280 a. 
Virgil, 1. 39.63. 91. 137 a. 188. 2H 

265. 
Viulity. See •• Mortality. ** 
Voluntary efTorts insufficient to edu- 
cate the whole community, 97. 

Wages of labour, effects of law of 
settlement on distribution and, 30*^. 
309. 

Watkins, Mr. 63. 

de Watteville. A. 127 n. 193n. 395- 

Weale, Mr. 296. 

Weston r. Cowledge, case oC 218. 

Whall, Mr. 376. 

Wharton, H. 152 n. 

Wheat, average price of, between 1T'J<) 
and 175a 246. 

, expenditure for relief, and equi- 
valent in quartersoC ( 1 841-50), 6. 
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Wheat, increase in price of, previous to 

14 Car. 2. c. 12. (1654-96.), 228. 
, increase in price of, previous to 

35 Geo. 3. c. lOl. (1792-96), 254. 
Wheatley, Rev. R. 159n. 
Whitecbapel Union, number of lunatic 

and idiot paupers chargeable to the, 

367. 402. 
Widows and total number of paupers 

receiving out-door relief, number of, 

20. 380. 
Wigbtman, Mr. Justice, 101. 
Wihtraed, laws of, 124 n. 
William III., increase of pauperism in 

the reign of, 226. 
, speeches of, to Parliament, 

referring to the poor-laws, 236. 
Wilts, net rental and expenditure for 

relief in the parishes in, in which 

poor-rate is under 6d. in the pound, 

360. 401. 
Wolowski, M. 387. 
Women form the largest part of adult 

paupers, 19. 

receiving secours k domicile in 

Paris, number of, 20. 379. 

Wood, Sir C, proposal of, to transfer 
part of the charge of lunatic paupers 
to state, 353. See ** Lunatic pau- 
pers." 

Work for those who could not find it, 
the legislature intended by 18 Eliz. 
c. 3. to provide, 198. 

Workhouse schools, classification im- 
possible in, 365 n. 

test, poor-law commissioners at 

first caused the, to be applied with 
severity, 272. 



Workhouses, great alteration is re- 
quired in the administration of, 964 ; 
efficient classification can only be 
effected by separation of buildings, 
365. 

, idiots in, should be removed to 

public idiot asylums, 367. See 
** Idiots." 
-, 9 Geo. 1. c. 7. authorised parities 



to purchase or hire, 246. 

number of illegitimate children 



and of paupers in, in agricultural 
and manufacturing counties, 130. 
393. 
-, number of paupers in, and of 



out-door paupers per day in <»eh 
union or parish in London, 35. 388- 
-—, paupers in. See "In-door." 
-, Sir M. Hales' proposal to 



blish, 222. ; the advantages be ei- 
pected, 222 n. 
-, the various inmates of, would be 



in separate establishments in France, 

364. 
Working classes are especially liable to 

bodily injuries, the, 354. 
, drunkenness comnxinanxmg 

the, 99. 
Worksop, crowded and unhealthy 

dwellings of agricultural laboumt 

in, 300. 396. 
Union, net rental, inequality of 

poor-rate and expenditure for relief 

in the parishes of the, 300. 397. 
Wyse, T. 116n. 



Young, Arthur, 55. 249. 251. 252. 
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W0rh»; with Portrait eof raved in Imr l»> II. Rol»iuMtn, and Viipictte. Squara cfxiwn t«o. 
Bta. doth \ or its. bound in morocco by Ha) da). 

9JIXES.—T/fE LIFE OF EltU'ARf) HAfXES, 

lata M.P. for the Borouffh of Lre«li. B) )iiRSon.Ki»wASD BAtKas. Author of **Tbe History 
«C Iha CoClMi Mamofacture.** With a Portrait engraved in line by Graatfaacb. tvu. Ha. rIoCb. 

^ALFOl'R.SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

tba Povtcantb to tba Prcaant Oiitnry. By C'kaaA Lvcaa Bakfova, Aatbor ^ 
mm of IcriptuNi,*' •' Moral Hcroiam,*' «ic. Pep. bva. 7a. cloib. 



4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



BAYLDON'S ART OF FALUINO RENTS AND TIZZAGi 

And Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Speds 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in diflerent Sita 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agenta, Appraisers, Farmers, andTeoaats. 
Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BZACK.—A PRACTICAZ TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formula for Public Bmnn 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Blace, Prsctical Brewer. NewB 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BZAINE'S ENCTCZOPJBBIA OF RURAZ SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, I 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A » 
thoroughly revised Edition (1852), corrected to the present time ; with copious Additii 
Improvements, and numerous additional Illustrations. The Hunting, Racing, and i 
tive to Horses and Horsemanship revised by Harrv Hibovbr; Shooting and fisi 
Ephbmbra; and Coursing by Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Wood.oti 
fiOs. half-bound. 

BZAIR'S CHRONOZOGICAZ ANB HISTORICAL TABLR 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections At>m the moit \ 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from tbi 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Hbnry Ellis, K.H., Principal Libra 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections, Imperial 8yo. 81a. 6d. half-b( 
moroocQu 

BZOOMFIEZB.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Esp^nally fon 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloom 
D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, £2, cloth. 

THE REV. DK BLOOMFIELD'S ADDITIONAL ANNOTAT 

on the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to his Edition of The Greek 
mt Ht with English Notea^ in 2 vols. 8vo. So arranged as to be divisible into Two Par 
of which may be bound up with the Volume of the Greek Testament to which it refer 
15s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELB.—COZZEGEdkSCIIOOZ GREEK TESTAM 

With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom fibld, D.D- F.S.A. New 1 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. IDs. 6d. cloth. 

BOURNE,— A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the P 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Ri 
with various Suirgestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E., Editor of the 
Club's " Treatise on the Steam Engine." Sd Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 6e. cloth. 

BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURl 

AND ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in Gene 
Edited by W. T« Brandb, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. A New and tbo 
revised Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. with Woodcuts. [In the 



PUBLISHED BT LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 6 



BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGE^fENT OF CIITLDREN, 

te H EALTH UHl D18KA8K. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Ro>-al College of PhysicUnt ; 
inMrty Hiyiiciui.Acooacbear to the FiMbory Midwifery InstilatioD, And Lrctorrr on Mid- 
wtfwy Mid OB tbe DiMMes of Women and Children. New Kdition, cnrefally rerited and 
Fcp. tro. 5a. cloth. 



BULL.—mXTS TO MOTHERS, 

Wm tlw ManairemcBt of their Health during Che Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room i 
m¥Bk •m Expotw* of Popniar Errort in connexion with thoae rabjecta, kc. ; and HinU npon 
Iffanfag. ByTMOMAa Bull, M.D. New Edition, carcftilly revised and enlarged. Fcp.Bvo. 



BUNSEN—HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE, 

•r» Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodua and Alesander Sereraa. 
Willi an Appendii, conUlnIng J. Bemayaii Bonnenais Bpistola Critica ad Bnnienlum. By 
C C J. BuMasM, D.C.L. S Tola, post 8vo. {NtmH^rmit. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

Aa Historical loveatigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. BrNtsii, D.C.L. Translated fh>m 
Ike German, by C. H. CoTTasLL, B»q. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
wmd Priaseval fwct%ot Kgyptian History: with an Rg^ptian (iramoBar ami Dictionary, and 
a complete Liatof Hieroglyphical Signs { an Appendix of Authoritiea, embracing the com- 
plete Text of Manetho and F.ratosthenes, ifigyptiara from Pliny, Strabo, Ice. ; and Plates 
ftpnacu ting the Kgyptian Dlvinitiea. With many Illustrations. 8to. Ma. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

OEAKSRAPHT, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Kdition, carefully revised 
tkro«ghoat, with such Alterations introduced as continually progreMlve Discoveries and tbe 
Intcst In:ormation have rendered necessary. Edited by the Autlnir*! Son, the Rev. TiioiiAa 
BcTLBS, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9s. c^h. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEtWRAPHY ; comprising Finy^>ne fkiH-cokrared Mapa ; w:«h complete Indices. 
Mew Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrvctiona 
flroci the moat authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modem Maps, many of which arc 
•■tlrely new. Edited by the Author*a Son, the Rev. T. BuTLsa. Royal 4to. Ma. half-bound. 



^,__ . }The Modem Atlas. » ftall-cokmred Maps. Royal Svo. lis. half-bound. 
"^V*™**' /The Ancient A tlM. SS fUl- coloured Maps. Ro)al8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Papular IHgrst of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal! with a Dictionary of Law 
Tcrma, Matims. SUtutes. and Judicial Antiquitiea ; <V»rrect Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Dstitn, Rxciae Licenses, and l\>st-Hoffse Duties ; Post-tMAce RegnUitlons, and Prison Dtsri. 
pUne. I Mb Editiont with Supplements, enlarged, and rorrrrted thronghout t With the 
•talntea of the last Seaa i on and Legal I>eciaions, to Michaelmas Term, 14 and U %'lctoria. 
Fcp- tvo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRO.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851 ; 

Ite Condition and Prospects. With DescHptiiins in detail of the best modes of llHshnndry 
pvnctiaed in nsnrly every County of England. By Jam as Caiud, of Waldoon, Agrtniltnml 
Gemmlsshmer of Tk» 71«««/ Author of ** High Fhrminf nnder UbemI OnreMmta.'* •va 
lea. doth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND: 

Or, an Account of the iMstinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
CAnrnnrnn, M D., F.R.M., F.G S., Examiner in Ph>siolngy in the University of Undstt. 
WHh numerous Engrsvings on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter's Article on the VanHlso nf 
Mankind, ivprtntcd, with AllemiioM and Additiona, l^om *' Todd'a Cych»p«dia of Anmomy 
Md Phymology.** Poet ten. U> 



t 



6 VEVr WORKS AKD NSW XDITIONS 



CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOQT, 

Or, tbe Shell Ctbinet ftmnged: btins an Introductioii to the Modern System of GobAoI 
with a sketch of the Natural Hiatoryof the A ni mala, an account of the Formation of tht a 
and a complete Oeacriptive lift of the Families and Genera. ByAaitxa Catlow. ^ 
Sia Woodcnts. Fcp. 8ro. lOt. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLM.—DANTWS DIVINE COMEDY. 

The Vision of HelL Translated in the Oriffinal Ternary Rhyme» By C B. Catlit, 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

CECIL.— THE STUD FARM s 

Or, Hints on Breeding^ Horses ftn: the Tarf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Bm 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Flsraicn. 
Cbciu With Frontispiece} uniform with Harry Uieover*sPrac<«0«/J70mMiMA^ Fcp. 
5s. half'hound. 

CHESNET.—THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF T 

RIYBRS EUPHRATBS and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Govcnn 
In the Years 1835, 18S6, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chbsnrt, R.A., F.R.S., Coramswh 
the Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and bdim 
Plates and Woodcuts, 688. cloth.— Also, an Atlas of Thirteen i^arts of the Expedi 
price if 1. Us. 6d. in case. 

S* The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal 8vo. embellished with Ninety-i 
Fl^es, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, firom Drawings chi^y made by Ofl 
employed in the Surveys. 

CLISSOLB.—THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF TEE APO( 

LTPSB, as derived fh>m the Writinj^ of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborig ; illustrated sad 
Armed by Ancient and Modem Authorities. By the Rev. A doustus Clissold, M. A., foni 
of Exeter College, Oxford, i vols. 8vo. Two Guineas, cloch. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON—THE LIFE AND EPISTl 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of tbe Apostle, and a Fsraphr 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by tbe Rev. ^ 
CoNYBBARB, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. How 
M«A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engravings on StCd 
Wood of tbe Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings madeoi 
spot by W. H. Bartlett; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, Sec. The 
Volume ; with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, Nine Msps snd Plans, and numerous ^ 
curs. 4to. 28s. cloth. Vol. II. Part I. price 9s. boards. 

S^ To form Two Volumes, in course of publication in about Twenty Farts, price as. each; 

which Seventeen are now ready. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7H Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; #ith the plates coloored, YtL d 

COPLAND.— A UlCTIONAHY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 

comprising General Pathokigy, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Strncti 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climatea, to Sex, and to the difTereat Bpod 
Life; with numerous approved FormuUeof the Medicbies recommended. By Jambs Copu 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen C1iarlone»B Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c Vols. I.an 
8vo. 4^3, cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAT-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Cornbr, Author of ** Questions on the History of Europe,'* ftt. WM 
IlluBtrations engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 



PUBLISHED BI ME88B8. LONGMAN, BROWNj AND CO. 



'PROTEST.iNTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED BY 

CKNOWLKDGKD aod AUTHKNTIC TEACHING of KACII KBLIOION. Bditod by 
jty. JoHK Edmund Cox, M.A., F.8.A., of All SouU* CoUege, OjUiDrd; Vicar of St. 
Ts, Bbliopot^ London. S volt. 8vo. 38t. ctoth. 

v.— AX EXCrCLOPJ-JDIA OF CIVIL exgixeehing, 

firal, Tbeoreiical, and Fmctical. By Edw4bo Ceksy, YA.K. C.B. In One Ttry 
Volume, illustrated by apwardt of Tliree TbouMuul Eufcravinica on Wood, explanatory 
? Principles, Machinery, and Conttmctioni which come under the Directton of the 
Engineer. 8to. Mit, ISa. 6d. cloth. 

CRICKET-FIELI); OR, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

e GAME. I lluatrated with IMarranu. and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Anthor 
iYinciples of flcieiitiflt; BaUlng,*' ftc. With Two Engrariofsoo Hteel^ unilorBWitb 
y Uimr9tr*§ UmmiimgfidiL Fcp. 8vo. 5a. half-boond. 

'.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AXD FAMIL Y CIIAFLAIN, 

"wo I*arttt The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use. 
Prayers (br every day of the week, selected exclusively txum the Book of Common 
rt\ Part II. coroprisiiif an appropriate Sermon for o'ery Sunday in the year. By 
lev. Tmumas Dalk, M.A., Canon Re»identiary of St. PauPs Cathedral. Id Edition. 
4to. Sis. cloth : or, bound by llayday, 31a. 6d. calf lettered ; d£%. 10a. morocco. 

r The Family Chaplain, price ISa. doth. 
°*'*'*'"'^ 1 Thb DuMUTic LiTUBOY, prfce lOi. 6d. cloth. 

S.— CHINA DURING TUE JFAR AND SINCE THE PEACE. 

\r J. F. IUtis, Bart., late Her Mi4csty*8 PlenipoCeotiary in China; Governor a»d Cbm- 
ler-in-Chief of the Coktoy of Uonf Eong. S vols, poet tvo. with Mapa and Wood En- 



\BECUE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

IrHafiaYT. DaLAaacNs, f.Rfl., Director-General of the Geolof^cal Sanrey of tho 
ed Kin|[dom. In One large Volnme, with many Wood Enfravinf a. 8vo. 18a. doth. 

MmilE—RKPORT ON TUE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 

«»N, and WKifT SOMERSET. By Sir llicNaY T. Dblabbchb, F.R.S., Director- 
fral of the <feoki«ical Sanrey of the United Kincdon. Published by Order of 
«rdaCoauttissioncn of H.M. Treaaory. tvo. with Mapa, Woodcuts, and IS lafjfe Pates, 

cloth. 

A RIVES WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE ON 

CnUCITY ; iU Theory and Prartical Application. By A. Da la Rivb, of tha 
ismy of Uanara. lUastnaod with nomeroaa Waod Eafravinfa. S vola. Svo. 

[ATrari^ 



MSTOVN— MEMOIRS OP THE DUKES OF URRINO ; 

aratinf the Arma. Arts, and literature of luly.from MC<XX;XL.to MDl'XXX. By 
aa DaNNisTouN, of Drnnistoon. With namerotts Portraits, Plates, Fac>simi'>ca, and 
railngi o« Wood. 8 vola. crown fvo. iffl. 8i. cloth. 

IPLINE 

the Aathnreaa of •< Letten to my Unknown Frienda,** ** Twelve Yeara Ago,*' *• ome 
i ^ os ft o m Modara Hiatory,'* and *^\M\m% on Happtawa.'* Second EditlM, aalai* 
a. Be. M. cloth. 



S NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 

PAINTING. By CHARLBt LocE Bastlaeb, Eaq. P.ILA. P.R.S. F.S.A.$ Secretarf to 
Royal Commission for Promoting^ the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Hoi 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

V Vol II. On the lUlian Practice of Oil Painting, in pr^aring for publiemtitm. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NI 

TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek aad 
English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Bm 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8¥0. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CO 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection betv 
the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names i 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo« ^SZ. ISs. 6d. cloth ; Urge paper, j^4. 14s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Kshing for Salmon : i 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in tbe Empire ; Part II. The Natural Hist 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breedim 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies i 
Salmon Fry. By Ephbmbra, Author of '* A Hand-Book of Angling ;'* assisted by Axdr 
TouNO, of Inverahin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. I 
with coloured Plates, 14s. doth. 

EPHEMERA— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural Histar: 
River Fish, and the best modes ot Catching them. By Ephbmkra, of *' BeU*s lift 
London." New Edition, enlaived. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. doth. 

ERM AN. —TRAVELS IN SIBERIA : 

including Excursions northwsrds, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and sonthwards to 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erm an. Translated by W. D. Coolky, Esq. Antboi 
** The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;" 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. fid. doth. 

FORBES.— BniOMEY AND THE BAHOM.INS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Cspi 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frkdbricr E. Forbbs, Commander, R.N., F.R.O.S.; i 
thor of " Five Years in Chins," and " Six Months in the Afrieau Blockade." With 10 Plal 
printed in Colours, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cioth. 

FORESTER ANB BIBBULPH'S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849: containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand Fjords of the Central i 
Western Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesaasticml, and Sir 
Organisation. ByTnoMAS Forbster, Esq. With Extracts fh>m the Journals of Uenteu 
M.S. BiDDULPH, Royal Artillery. Uithanew Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Pla 
trojn Drawings made on the spot. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

FOSS.—THE JUBGES OF ENGL ANB : 

with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at Wc 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Ten] 
Vols. I. II. 111. and IV. 8vo. 568. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8ro. 31a. da 



PrSMSIIRD BY MKSSna. LONQMAX UUOWy. AM> (Vk i) 



FRAxris.—.i nrsTony of ti/e exglisii ii.iiur.ivi 

lUMiri*! Erlalkmi and Unvlaciuiit. Ily Juhn I'iia.nck. a volt. 8>u. 3ti rliiili. 

FR.tS(iH.—riii{OMrLi:s .txn rnjiucTEM of the stock i 



KXCIIANUR. Ily John FuAMitf. >eron(l Kilitiun. 8\'o. 12s. cloth. 

GOhUSMITII.—rUE rOETK'.lE WOIiKS OF OLIVER dOl.U. 

81IITII. IllustniU^l by WocmI Kn^n'avin;;^, rrom I>ciiiirn^ »>y Menib^m oi \\y» Etchinx Club. 
With a lliofp^hiral Memoir, niid Nol«»!« on the Pi»rmt. KilitiNl by IIolton Cor.nrv, Kai|. 
l-nifono with T^ommn** Sfmtnt ilhi»trato<l by the Ktrking Clmb. tji(|uare crv^n bvo. 
C)qc GoiiMra, cloth ; or, bouml in morocco by lla>day, j^l. ICa. 

GOSSK—A XATrR.lLlsrS SajOl'HX IX JAMAICA. 

By P. II. GoatK, K«q.. Author of •• The IlinU of Jamaica/* ** Popular Hrititb OmltholOfn^/ * 
ftc. With colountl riati'i Toiit Nvu. I4.i. clolli. 

GRAHAM,-- EXa LISII ; OR, Till: ART OF COMPOSiriOX 

Bvplained in a Serm of InstructioiiH aiiil K\«iiiplr^. By (j. P. Uhaham. New Uditl'in, 
fVTiardamI iaipru^itl. Fcp. Hvo. 6a. cloth. 

GlRXEY.—niSroRKAL srilETdlESi 

illu^tnitinff M>nir Mrmorable Mventa ami K|HMh«, from a.i». 1,4(W) to a.ii. 1,S4fi By the Rev. 
JoHK llAMrDRNCsrR.XKV, M.A.. Kn'lofof St. Marj's, .Marylr-lMini>. Fcp. dvo. 7k. 6d. ckith. 

anii.T.-Jx ExcYcun'.Eiii.t of MiciurEcrvRE, 

Hialorical, Theorrtiral, ami Trartifal. By JoHKrii Gwilt. !llu«trati>il with more tlmn 
f Htr TiMiuaamI Kii|rraviiiKH on WimhI, fh>ni l^rtucnK by J. .^. (Jwilt. .^*r<-f>nf| l.iliiion,««ith 4 
!<upplrniental Viewof thr .''ymmHr) anil .*<tabili(y oftiothic Arrhitrt tnre \ niuipiiikiii^ up»:iiiU 
nf Kixl*ty athlitioiial WrKNirntii. S^o. 5'ia. M. i l(»th 

SVri'LKMKNT -C'omprittnf a View of thr .*4>miiittry and Stability of Gothic Architer- 
tun*; Addeoila to the (flo«aary ; anil an Index to the entire Woik: with upwanla i»f 
fciKhty Wood Kiii^raviniCa. Mo. Ca. cloth. 

SIDXEY 11 Airs SEir (iESERAL lARUE LlliR IRY ATLAS 

IIP FirrY-TIIKKK MAI*:< (•izeKin. by Itmi.), wilh the lh\i».oiit and B<»uniUrini •An*. 
Iblly cidoored ; and an AIphal»rtiral Imlrv nf all the Namis contauml in the Ma|>«, with thnr 
UiCiCade and l^inffituile. .\n entirely New Ki|itit>n, rorrrctrd throughout from the lieat and 
BKMtrM*ent Authoritira; with all the IUilwa><i laid down, ami man) of the Ma|ia re-drawn 
•ltd re-eiif rared. Colombier 4to. iTS. 5«. half-Unind in nia^ia. 

UARRISOX.-OX THE RISE, rROURESS, AM) PRESEVF 

n'Rl'CTVKR of the KN(tl.l>ll LANCil AGK. Bv the Ret. M. llARRiaoN, M.A. late 
FHkm of Queen *a C'ollrir^, ( Uford. l*o«t Mo. »••. M. cloth. 

UARRY lllEOVER-WE III WTlMiElELD. 

By HAasT lliaoTaa, Author of " Stable Talk ami Tabl.- Talk; or, S|»e«tarlea for Yoiin^ 
t^iorUmen.** With Two llalca-tUie rr pre sruliuic The Right *^»'{, the other, /Ae Ifrwaf JWrf. 
tcp. tvo. Sa. half-boucid. 

//./////)■ HiEOJ Eli. ri: irric.ih ikhisem.issiiii: 

Lily IIarRV llikoVRa, Author of ".«Ubie Talk and Table talk, or. .^iierlai-lea f. r Youn« 
Stfuirlnuru.'* W ih 3 l*latea- One repreaentinf O'owv '*^ i#«r*wrw; the other, i.«««ir uAr 
M^f9, Fcp. 8%o. Sa. half-buuud. 
•■ 
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10 NEW WORKS a>;d new editions 



IIARB Y nmOYER.'-TEE STUB, FOR PRACTICAL FJJRTO 

AND PRACTICAL MEN: Beings a Guide to the Choice of a Hone for vm mort 
for show. By Harry Hieover, Author of " Stable Talk and Table Talk.»» With Two 1 
—One representing: A prettp good sort for most purposes ; the other 'JR^iker * a tatf « 
anp purpose. Fcp. 8vo. 58. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Maiia<;ement of the Stable. By Habrt Hibovbr, Aatl 
** Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen " Second Edition i 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Hwrlequin, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY IIIEOrER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibotbr. New E<i 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 248. cloth. 

HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Uawbbb. New Bd 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts byAdlai 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 6vo. 218. cloth. 

HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, aud Municipal, from the EARLIEST* PERIO 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Officea. To; 
with the Soverighs of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the P 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, in] 
and continued, of BEATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Comp 
" The Dictionary of Dates,'* and other Works. 8vo. 25s. half-bound. 



" It U difllcalt to exairgerate the Uf><>nilne8s of a compiU'ion like tbi*. To all pathc and oiBeial bmd, a^ i 
engaged in varioua bruncbet of bisti riciil rrsrarch, it will be a book of constant reference." Ilouiixa 



"Tlie Book of DiffuitiM will become a neccksary Tolume in all pnblic offices, and will be fo«ad in aaoat Ifl 
valuable book uf reftrrnct, in affording information of a kind not elMwhere collected togrtliir, while it ma; be i 
AS recent and autlientic." lariAAnr Gal 

SIR JOHN HEBSCHEfj.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Hkrschel, Bart. &c. &c. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wot 
gravings. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND HIE USAGES OF SOCIETl 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyos. " Manners make the man." New Ec 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 6vo. 2s. 6d. clotb. 

LORD HOLLjINI/S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the >Vhii^ Party during my Time. By Henrv Richard Lord Hol 
Edited by his Son, IIe.nuy Eiuvard Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post Svo. 9s. Gd. cloU 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FORE. 

REMINISCENCES, liy Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes,) 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have falleai 
his Lordship's observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland 
Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

IIOLL.iND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physidani; 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highneail 
Albert. Svo. 

HOOK.^ THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY: 

A Course of I^ectnres on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Fa rq 
llooK, I) I). Vioar of I.eeds, Picl.endary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the ( 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 68 cloth. 
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HOOKER.— K Kir a.lIlDKXS ; 

Or, a IH)p«Ur Ouiilr to thr Ruyal lliitanic Gardfiii of Krw. H> Sir William J.\rK>ioii 
llooBBS, K.li. D.C.L. F.R.A. Ac L.8. &c. 8u*. IHrectur. NVw Kilitiun. 16iuo. willi nuiiirruu^ 
Woiiil Bnipravinf •, 6d. sewetl. 

HOOKER jyn .tRSOTT.—WE JiR/T/s// FLORA t 

Coroitruin:; the l*liii nnsitiiioii* or Flowrhtiic I'laiitR, ami ttii* IVriia. Hir Sixth Kilititui, 
with Adititiona aiiil rorrtftiont; aii«l iiiini^roiik Ki;£iirra lilu^t^ltl\c ot tlif riii(irlliffn>u<i ■ 
FUntRflhe roinpiMitc l*taiit4. tlir (fra«<H'n. ami ttif l-Vriiii. Ily Sir W. J. llofiRKii. F.K.A. | 
and L.S. i:r., ami Ci. A. Walkkk-Ahnott, I.l^l). P.I«.S. ami U.S. l-^il ; Htkiiu I'mfrwir '. 
«# llutaiiy in the Uiiiwrkity uf 01a*t;ow. ;2iuu. with VI Tlatf*, 1 is. clulli | or with tliu I'latra 
eokmrrd, (irice 2U. 

iioii\E,—jx iSTRODrrriox to rui: cuiticm sTrnr 

and KN'OWLKDCiK of tlir HOLY SrUlllTRKS. \\y Tiiomao IUrtmkll IIok^jk. 11.11. 
«# 81. Jtihirat.itlli^i*, rainiinil;;!*; Rrrtur of the iiiutiil I^uri^hfa of .**t. Kdiiiuiid the Kiiiip 
and Mart)r, ami Si. Nirhola*! Ai'oiih, l.«iiiili«ril Stiet-t ; I'rciifmlary uf St. Taul**. NVw 
Edition, reviMMl ami mrrrctetl \ with ikUiiirniUA .\la)i« aud Fiu;»iuiile» uf liiblical Mauiucn|it«. 
i tula. 8V0. fi3a. rlittbs or ^5. liouiid in calf. 

//o/;.\x— ./ ro.urrx/j/fjf s isrnohi rrif^s to Tiit: study 

pf the IIIHI.K. Ily Thi>m\!« II \k twill IIohnk. II. I), ui r^\. Johu'a Oilleire. Taiu- 

bndci*. Ilriiiir an Anal>fcii of hi* " liitriMluctioii to ihi* (Vitii-al .*<tu<ly ami Knuw< 

Inlirr of the Hilly StTiptun'.H.** »w lulilion, cuirii letl aiii| eiilAr:;etl. 12iimi. with Ma|i4 aiid 
otber Ciicra\iiiip^. Ita. boanlii. 

llOWITr.—TlIE ClIIl.ltREXS YE.lR. 

Uf Mxav HiiwiTT. With Www lllniitrnriiiiit, eiiicra\nl l>\ Jiihn Al»4«i|tinp fntiii Original 
llcMffna by Anna Mabv Uuuirr. S{iiare liiiiio. jh. lintli. 

iionirr.—rm: no] \s n^i ymr houk: 

llnncthe rral I.ifr nf a I'ounlry Itoy, viritti'ii li> hiiii«f|f; exhihitiiii: all tlh> Amiiaemenla, 
nemaurt*«, ami i*iiniiiit« of Chil'lmi in tin* ('iiiintry. Ktlilfd tiy William llfiwirr. Ni-w 
KditMin i with 40 WutMlfuta. ft t>. n%ii. fi*. rlntli. 

liOHirr.— TIIE Rf'R.lL II EE OF EMll.tM). 

Hy Will MM Howitt. N'fw Kilitmn.rurn't tril ainl rrMHnl ; with Ku.'ra^inK* "H wi-.fxf, hy 
llrWHk ami Williams I uuiforiii wilh Ii«Wj /i HrtHtti k't*tie l*iiii-t*. .Mntniiii t»to. Sin ilulh. 

IIOU riT.-l isns TO REtf.lRK.in/.E ri.Kl.Hi 

«i|d llalU, lUltlr-Fi* Ma, ah<l ."keurn ii:n«lrati%r of Striking TaKMcrH in Kiicii>h llialiiry ami 
l^oetry. Ily William lluwirr. New Kdituin ; with lU Kii,cra%i.ii:«iiii W-mhI. Miilmiu »%<•. 
3U. riKlh. 

tfSO»Nn SKKIM, chirrty in the Countira of NOIITIirMIIKKl..\Mi and DI'KIIAM. •lib a 
:rtrull ali'iif tho IKtKDKK. With upwanU uf 4U Kii^ra«iiiC« on l\«Hid. Miilium tio. 
tit. cloth. 

tit I/SOy.— WE FXEdToR's <;n/jE. 

Ily J. ('.Ill l»«ii!«. F.»«|. latr tit ihv l.ti:Bi > Put) Oinri*, l^indoii ; \iithiir of*' Tlaih Hirerliwna 
for Makinjc Wills/* aii<l "iLr rdn-iit'i llainllHH'k." Nrw FMilniii. I-V|>. Ntu. At. ilnih. 

///■/ASO.V.— /'A.//.V l)li:i:fTln,\s /Vy/; M ih/.\t; fU/./.S 

In ('«'iifi •flint) mlh tlir |ji«r, and parth iilarl) mth n-fi-n m •■ in l!ir Ai I 7 Will « an>l I Vifl. 
r. Tff. 1'*' iihii h IB adttf <1, a • Irar Kt(iii«itii>ii *>( the Ijiw n-laiiii^ !•• tlir ilulril'Ulitin uf IVr* 
•iibal l>tBtr III till- rsM- i>f Intr^lwy ; mlh Itio I'liriiii of \l ill*, ami iitiii h uarfui ntfurmalMHia 
itc. II) J. 1*. Ill u^t'^i t.»«i. N<'M Kililinn, iitrrrrtril. Ft-p. Ntn. 3b. ^I. i hilh. 

*•* TlieM< Two aorkl may be luul m (hie Yuluine, 7b. rlulh. 
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IIUMBOLDT.—ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different L«nds and Different Climates ; with Scientific Blacidations. By ALBXAViyBi 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation» and at his e 
desire, by Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. l6mo. 6s. cloth i or in 2 Tola. Ss. 6d. eBdi,< 
llalf-a-Crown each, sewsd. 

BARON HUMBOLDT 8 COSMOS, 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Aotbor*s sai 
and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-0 
Edwabd Sabinb, R.A. V.P.andTreas. R.S. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crowneach,» 
6s. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. llhi. each, cloth.— Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo.6s. doth: 
If mo. sewei ; Ss. 6d. cloth : fart 11. post 6vo. 78 cloth ; and in 16mo. 3s. sewed, 
cloth. 



j HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS d SIMILES OF SHAKSPEJl 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptiona, and other remarluible Paaa, 
Shakspeare's Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border in the chandc 
Btyle of the Blizabethan Period, ami other Embellish menta. Bound in very massive c 
and pierced covers containins in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The II 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Squara 
evo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC OBDIl 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictia 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders ; the Benedictines in Bng'land and in Gerraany 
Reformed Benedictines *, early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; 
Aug^ustines ; Orders derived from the Aug^ustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jei 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sbcond Sbbibs of Smerti 
Ltgendaty Art, With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crowi 
988. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fi rst Sbri ks. Containing Legends of the Ai 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; the Ma 
leue; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the Herr 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One VolaoM 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Su 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. aSs. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming tbe Third and concluding Sbbibs of Socrd 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jambson, Author of '* Characteristics of Women," &c. 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [/i» the prt 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVU 

By Fbancis JBrrRSY, late One of the Judges of the Court of Seasion in Scotl 
Second Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 4as. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLORS ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Hebbb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Chablbs I 
Edbn, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to UL 8vo. price Hi 
Guinea each. 

*»* The First Volume (/a#/ xm or^er ot publication) will contain Bishop Heber^ Lil 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor.— Vol. X. is in the prete, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.— READINGS FOR EVERY L 

in LENT: compiled from the Writingsof Bishop Jeuemy Taylor. By the Author of** 
Herbert," " Iho Child's First History of Rome,*' &o. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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JOIIXHTOX.—A NEJf DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

UMrriplive, PbyMcal, StfttUtlcal, antl Historical: forininK m, complete Grnenii (tfti«>tt«er of 
the Wurltl. Ily Alkxanukh Kkith JoHXftTON, F.K.S.K. F.K.(;.8 F.G.S. ; (iroKraplirr ftt 
lUliiibiiriph inth-ilinary to Her Majesty; Author of ** The fhysical Atlas of Nattir.il l*liriio. 
lurtji/* 111 One Voluiue of 1,4IU pa^rs; roniprisiiiff nearly Fifty Thoiiramt Names 
of I'Ucts. 8%o. SGa, cloth \ or utrun/cly half-bound in nissia, with flexible back, prK*e 4 Is. 

KHM RLE.- Tilt: SAXOMi f\ E.UiUXI): 

a Hi»tuiy of th«* F.nitli^h rominoimcalth till the |irriiNl of the Norman CoD<|uest. By John 
MircH»LL Ki.MBLK. M.A., F.Cr.d., &c. 2 vols. bvu. 38s. cloth. 

KIRRl .(• SPEXrE—AX IXTRO/tCfTIOX TO EXTOMOLOGY; 

Or, KlemrntAcif the Natural History of Insects : compriaing an account of noxious and oaefbl 
Insects, of thrir Metamorphoses, FihmI, .^tratai^emit. Habitations, N»cielies, Motions, Nolsea, 
Hyliemalion, Instinct, fcc. By W. KiasY, M.A. F.K..S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Srkxck, Vj^\. P.K.8. k. L.S. New Kdilion. 9 vols. 8vo. with llates. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

LAIXn.— XOTES OX THE POLITICAL AXD SOCIAL STATE 

«r DENMARK and the I>L'(:hIK.S of IIOL>rKI\ and i4LF.MWK:k. BySAMtrai. Laiko, 
Esq., Author of ** Journal of • Residence in Norway/' •* A Tour in Swedsn/' ** Notes of • 
Traveller,*' &c. 9vo. [/« lAe jwwj. 

LJiXd.—omEin'ATioxs ox the social axd political 

irTATK of the F.rRorF.AN l*FJ>l'l.K in 1H4B and 1849: beln|r the Second Herieo of 
** Notes of a Traveller.** Hy sSami kl L«ixo, Ksq. Autlii>r of** A Journal of a Residence la 
Norway,** ** A Tour in Sweden,** the Treuthitton of ** The HeimsknUKia,** and of ** Notes of 
• TnTdler on the Social and Political Male of France, |*rus»ia. Ice.** l*vo. Ha. cloth. 

LARDXER.—TIIE GREAT EXIIIRITIOX il LOXDOX IX\^b\, 

Ersicwrd byUr. LAaoMca, MiciiKLCHsvALiaa.JoHN LBMulNks,and HKiTon Bbmlios. 
no. IXemHjf rtmijf. 

LATHAM.— ox DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Leclurrs on Aubjecla connected with Tlinica] Medicine i comprisiuK Diseases of the Heart. 
By I*. M. Latham, M. D., Fhysiriau Kxtraordinary to the Queen \ and lata Fhyaician to M. 
B«rtholon»e»*a Hospital. »w Eilition. % vols. 13mo. 16s. cloth. 

LKE.—KLEMEXTS OF X.lTIRAL HISTORY i 

«lr, FiMt l*niiri|ilesof Z«iolnry. For the use of Scliimla and Ynunf Persons, rompriainff 
the Pnnnpleii of (*laMi Heal ion lnter«|ierse«l with amuainff and inatnu-tive oriffinal Arronota 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. I.aa. New K<titioB, rrvised and eularfcd, 
with numerous additional Wuoilcuts. Fcp. 9vo. 7s. 6*1. cloth, 

fc. /;. l.'-tiie poetical wouks of letitia elixahetii 

LANDO.N ; c.>inpn«in< ti.e IMPROVI.^ATRUT., the VF.NKTIAN BRACF.LhT.theCiOLDKN 
VIOLET, thr TRnl'HAINil R, and t.tlirr I*tirtiral Rruiaitit. New F.tlilion, uniform with 
Mu<tre*a .Som^*, lUttlads, mmd .Surrtd S*fmg§i with 2 VijciiHteB by Richard Doyle. 1 «oU. 
16mo. lOa. cloth i murocco, 31s. 

LETTERS OX H A I' I' /.\ ESS, A hi >R ESS Eh TO A FRIEXD. 

By IbeAutborrss (if ** Ixltrr* to My I iikm>wn Fiiehdv,*' "Iwetie ^rar* \£*\ a Tale,** 
** ^me Pamnaises fruiu .Mtidrni llislnry," ami ** Ihtniiiine." Ft p. ato. 6c. v'uXh, 

LKTrEIiS TO MY I SKXOWX FUltShS, 

By A Laut. Aulbi.it »• of •• Lilim i*ti Haiifiiifi.'* " r«rlve Year* Affo,** *■ lluci|4lrA* 
** 'cmM PtessKes rmiu Ali» .iru lluiui|.*' ml IMiUtai. Fc|». tno. Ssh rMk. 
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HEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LARBNERS CABINET CYCLOP JEJDIA. 

The Cabinet Cyclopedia of History, Biofpraphy, Literature, the Arts and Sclencet, Ntton 
History, and Manufactures. Comprising^ a Series of Orij^nal Works by Sir John Hbbicbii 
Sir Jambs Mackintosh, RobbrtSouthby,Sir David Brewstes, Thomas KBtGHTUi 
John Forstbr, Sir Waltbr Scott, Thomas Moorb. Bisliop Thirlwali^ the Rer.G.I 
Glbio,J. C. L. De Sismonoi, John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, au'l other eminent Writer 
132 vols. fcp. 8Y0. with Vi{fnette Titles, pries Nineteen Guineas, cloth.—The works Rpi 
rately, in ScU or Series, price Three Shilling and Sixpence each Volume, 



The compMe Series comprUcs the following Works t — 



vol. te. 6d. 



1. Bell's History of Russia 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

2. Bell's Lives of British Poets . . 3 vols. 7s. 

S. Brewster's Optics I vol. Ss. 6d. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

5. Crowe's History of France ..3 vols. lOs. 6<l. 
0. De Morgan on Probabilities . . 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics 1 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of theRoman 

Empire 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

10. Donovan *8Domcstic Economy 2 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

12. Dunham'sIIistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

13. Dunham's H istory of Poland. . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

14. Danham's Germanic Empire 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the 

Middle Ajres 4 vols. Us. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Wri' 

tors of Great Britain 1 vol. Bs. Cd. 

18. Fergus's History of the United 

States 2 vols. 7s. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster's Lives of the States* 

men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

21. Gleig's Lives of British MUi- 

tary Commanders 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

22. Grattan's History of the Ne- 

therlands 1 vol. 8S. 6d. 

23. Hen8low*8 Botany 1 vol. Ss. Od. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy I vol. 8s. 6d. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Na* 

tural Philosophy i vol. 8s. 6d. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

27. History of Switzerland 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

39. James'sLivesofForeignStatcs- 

men 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

30. Kater& Lardner's Mechanics 1 vol. 3s.6d. 

31. Keightley '8 Outlines of Hist. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

32. Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

33. Lardner's Geometry I vol. Ss. Gvl. 



34. Lardner on Heat i toL Is. ( 

35. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics i toU Is. < 

36. Lardner & Walker's Electricity 

and Magnetism 2 vols. Yi. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay's Lives of British 
Statesmen 7 vols. 2y.l 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell's 

History of England 10 vols. Us. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. lOi. 

40. Moore*s History of IrelR.id..4 vols. 14s. 

4 1 . Nicolas's Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. St. 

42. Phillip6'sTreatiseonGeolo;;y,2 vols. 7i. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Pliilosophy ivoL Ss. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the Manu- 

facture of Silk 1 vol. 

45. Porter's Manufactures of 

Porcelain and G lass 1 vol. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland . . 2 vols. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors 2 vols. 

49. Shuckard & Swainson's Insects, 1 vol. Ss. 

50. Southey's Lives of British Ad- 

mirals 5 vols. 17s. 

51. Stebbing's Church History ..2 vols. Ts. 

52. Stebbing's History of the Re« 

formation 2 vols. ft. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on Na< 

tural History. . . . t 1 vol. ts. 

54. Swainson's Natural History Bi 

Classification of Animals . . 1 vol* St. 

55. Swainson's Habits & Instincts 

of Animals » \ vol. 

56. Swainson's Birds 2 vols 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c. 3 vols. 7i. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds I vol. Ss 

59. Swainson's Shells & Shell-fish, 1 voL Ss 
CO. Swainson's Animals in Mena- 
geries ITOL SB 

6l. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography i vol. Si 

C3. ThirlwalPs Ilistorv of Greece, 8 vols. 1 



Ss. 
3s. 

38. 

:». 

7*. 



Ss, 
71. 
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lly J. LiNDLKY, iMi.l>. F.ltS. L.S. Ike. rr»rvAK«ir of M<it.iiiy iii rnivrr^ity Colhirr, l^iniiim. 
N«'W Eitition, Willi ('(irrtvli'Miii «iiil ccipiuu* AdUitionM. 'i v-.U. h\ii. willi tiix V\mXv% sud ■ 
nuiiirrouit \VoiKlrut», 'Jia. I'lutli. 

UMisAY.-oi n .wirm.iT/oy.i.y/) Mi:iic.i.vnLt: M.tin\t: 

l«.\\VS ri'ii*i<l«-nil witli ■ virw tn tln-ir K^iknal Kt\i<-iiiii uinl CuitiK'liilatioii ; iiImi, au Inquiry 
aiitu thr pniicijial Maiitiiiir Instil utionK. II) W. S. I.imihav. h\ii. '%, Od. rlntli. 

uynofUh'-Ay'nioLnarA oxomfasis, 

>*i\r 111 T ill*;: mm r IiimIiu* iMtrtiria di\iTriinini t>\oiiii'iiN|iiiii (inriii rl Latinu ilcccrptum. 
(.'uroiiU (fi'LlKLMo LiNWouis M.A. Ma\\» Chriati Aluiiiiiiii. 8\u. 14k. cloth. 

unus.^ruE (iii'mii of ciinisr, 

III ltd liira, Altnliutft, aiMl MiniHtry : Witli a itaitiriilar rrfi'H'nrr \n dir r<iiitrovpray nn thr 
Sulijri't iH-twtt'ii KniiiBiiibtii mill Pn it retail t«i. 1{> tlir \\v\. Kou ahu AhtIIIH l.iTTiiN,M..\., ' 
rrr|*rtual Curuti- of SliM-ktiiti ll<-atli ; auil Virr-l'riiM-i{-al of .M. Kiliuuiiil Hall, ()\fi»ril. 8vi>. 
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16 NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 



LOUDON'S ENCTCLOPjELIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

ComprisiDf the Theory sad Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-oat, Improv 
and Mana^ment of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Boonomy of the Anin 
Vefetable productions of Ajn^culture: including all the latest Improvements, a general I 
of Agriculture in all Ck>untries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Sc^Egestif 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engrmvi 
Wood. 8V0. £%. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; 

including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great D 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engravetl fiipire 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to Awco\ 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information req; 
it which is useAil and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botsoii 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought do 
the year I85S, by Mrs. Loudon. [In the p^ 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AM 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE snd FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, frum th* 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agria 
BuildingN ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; \iUb tiie requisite Fit 
up. Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Olhces, Gardens, and Gai den Scenery 
Design accompauietl by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Fdition, edited by 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 4r3. Ss. ciuth. 

LOUDON'S IIORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants iiidiuenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britaic 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, incluiling all tb« 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Ik>udon ; assisi 
W. H. Baxtkr, and David Woostbr. 8vo. 3Is. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduroil into Britsin, :II the niwly-djso 
British S|>ot'ios, and all the kinds originateU in British Gardens, u;i to .March ISiO. 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxtbs and D. Woostkk, 
the direction of Mrs. Louoon. 6vo. Hs. cloth. 

LOir.^ELEMENTS OF PBACTICAL AGPdC( LTUn?] ; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, ai 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F-R.S.E. New Edition, with Alteration> and 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2Is. cloth. 

LOir.—ON LANDED PPOPEBTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relstion of Landlonl and T« 
and the Principles and Forms of lA»ases ; Farm-Buildingv, Hnolosures, Drains, Em 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minemla; and Woods. By Iivvio Low, Esq. F.K 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 218. cloth. 

MACAVLAW'-THE HISTOPY OF ENGLAND FBQlf j 

Aa^ESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babixoto.n Macaulav. New Ed 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 82s. cloth. 
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UJCJf Ljy.—Liy.s OF ASriEvr romE: 

Writh IVHT and Tub Armada. Ily Tiioman IIari.nuton Macatlav. NVw E*liliut . 
161110. 4a. 6(1. cloth ; or IDs. 64I. bound in moroccu 1»>- lla)da>-. 

V/^. MACir LAY'S LAYS OF ASCIEST HOME, 

Witk nuiurroua llluatrationa, Orifrinal and from tlir Anti<|iif, drawn on W00.I l»jr (Srorse 
ISchsrf, Jiin. and en^ravtHl l>y Samuel Williama. New Kditiou. Fcp. 4tu. %\%, boanU ; 
or 43a. twund in niuriM-cu by llayduy. 

MAChOSA L I).— J IL LA 1 EUOn II 10 ; 

l»r, thr YOl'TIl of LKONAKIK) DA Vl.N'Cli a Tale. Il> tlio latv Diana LoriaA Mac- 

IMMALD. fVp. 8VO. G5. ClOlh. 

UACKAY.— rilE SCEXEHY d- VOETUY OF THE ESULlSIl 

I«.\KK.*<: A }<uniinfr Ramblr. Ily (^iiarlkhMackay, Km|. I.I«.D., Aiithorof **T1ie Salaiuan- 
dnn^,** IL«-. With iM'aiitiful W004I F.ni^ravii ir« fmin Onicinnl .''kHchi*«. A Nrw and cheaper 
Kdition, with additional llluatral out. Poatdvo. 7a. Gd. iloth. 

UACKISTOSIL—SIR JAMES MAr'K/\TOS/rs MISCELLA- 

N»U>l'ii WORKS; in< lu'linff hiA Contributiona to The KDINlll'R(*ll KKVIKW. A Nrw 
KdilioD, cooiplrte in Our Volume; with Portrait rnrraii-d in linr liy W. Grralbach, 
Vi|(iirlte. if<|uare crown H\o. 31a. cloth; or 90a. calf extra by lla)day. 



IfT/ L LoriL—. I TEE A USE 0\ WE ( UK 7 MSTASCES 

Vilurb DKTKKMl.NK the RATE of WA(iKS and the CONDITION of llie LAIHILKINU 
ClJirtsKS. Ily J. K. M'Ct-LiAMrH. tlaq. Frp. h%o 3t. fA. c:>>th. 

U^CVLLOril^^A ni('TIoSAin\ VnirTICAL, rilEOUETWAl, 

AND l1l.<roRirAU OF (OMMKKCK AND (OMMKIU'IAI. NAVKiATloN. Illua- 
CrBtr«l with Ma|>« and Plan*. Il> J. R. M'CrtijiH 11, \.t>»\. Ni>w Fdition OhSU, r<»rrrcle«t, 
enUricnl, and improird : IncludiiiK a New Supplenif nt. ttvo. Soa rloth ; or SJb. half bound 
la ruaaia with flrtilile l*ark. 

*•* The New tfcrrLBMSNT may be had arparatrly, puce 4a. Gd. aewed. 

Wa I ion J. —A hlrriOSAUY, HFJUiUAVllirAL, STATIS. 

TICAU AND lii.*<ToRi<'AL. of the %an«>u»( ountrtr«. Plarm. and Prim -|i«l Natural Objrria 
ia the \I4»RU>. Hy J. R. M'CiLt^ii 11. hJMl- lllu«lratrd with <• larc«* Ma|><. New F^lilion, 
COfTKtcd, and in |tart re-writtru ; with a Supplrmeut. 3 «<'l». a« o. CJa. doth. 

UnilonL—AS ACi'Ol'ST, hEsrniVTlVE ASU STATLS^ 

TU'AU nf tlir IIRITISli KMPIRK; rxhit.itinff it« F.xtent, l*h\ftiral Capantiea. |N>|HilatHia, 
|aduatry,an«l Tivd and Relicuni* |i|fltiiitii»na. II) J. R. MTrLi.^n 11. F.«<|. New lUlitMNi, 
corrertrd, enlarfed, and (rratly iniprti^ril 1 thick \n\*. hvo. 43«. rloth. 

MHTlLOrlL-A THEATISE OS THE FHIMIVLES ASh 

niA(.TI<*AL INFUKNCF. of TAWTloN and the Ft'NDINii HVSIKM. Ily J. R. 
r M*C*tLL0CH, K«|. ;<4-r(Mid F'litioii ilrO'i>, mirri-trtl, miari^id. ami impru«cit. ato. 16a. 
cloth. 

MAiTiASu—riiE an U( II is we catuomhs: 

A Df«rripti(Hi of Ihr Primitm- ('liunli of Rtime. Illu«tralr«t l>> ita Srptikhral Renaina. Ily 
CMaaipma MAirLA^o. N«*w Mitmo, ct»rrr<-|nl; with uunirroua \l^v«^l lUla atu. |i«. 
cMli. 

L. 
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MARCET.—CONrERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

1 n which the Elements of that Science are femiliarly Explained and Illiutrated by Bxperi 
By Jane Marcbt. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14i. clotk 

MARCET,— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PniLOSOPl 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jahb Mamcbt. 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 33 Plates, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

MABCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jakb Mascit. 
Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLO 

comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricaltavc. 
Janb Marcrt. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Janb Marcbt. New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, A 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Maeetat 
Author of " Peter Simple," &c. A New Edition, complete in Two Volumea ; witik nmi 
Woo ! Engravings. 3 voU. fcp. Svo. 128. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE MISSION; 

ur, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Ciq>tain F. Mabryat, CB. Ant 
" Masterman Roidy,'* &c. 2 vols. fcp. svo. 128. doth. 

MARRYAT — TnE PRIVATEEIf S-MAN ONE HVNDl 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of " Masterman Ready," &c 1 
fcp. Svo. 128. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain F. Ma rryat, C.B. Author of " Masterman Ri 

&c. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 2 Illustrations, 78. 6d. clotb. 

MAUNDER,— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consistiiifi: of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of al 
and Nations, fh)m the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dicti 
of Universal Hio-jTrnphy. By Samukl Maunokr. A New and caref^lly-re>nsed £< 
corrected throu;:hout, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lirea. 
Svo. lOs. cloth ; bound in roau, 128. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, ProgR* 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabiUnts 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samubl Maunder. New Edition. Ftep.8i 
cloth; bound in roan. 128. 



/ 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC it LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popnhur Encydopcdia of Science and the Bellca-LrttrM ; indadini^ all Braachea of 
Scioice, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written In a Aimlliar 
■tylet adapted to the conprriiention of all peraons dealrooa of acquirinif inAirmation on the 
■Mfajecta comprised in the work, and alto adapted for a Manual of convenient Refrrence to the 
OMre inttructed. By 8. MAUNoaa. New Kdition. Fcp. 8vo. lOt. cloth; bound in roan, lH. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

C>r, a IH>pular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoolofical Chanicteri«tica that 
diatinffuiah the diflrrent ClaMct, Uenrra, and Specie* are combined with a \-ahcty of iulereat- 
inc Information illufttrative of the Habit*, ln»tiiirt«, aiut G'rtieral Kctmomy of tiie Animal > 
Kini^dom. To which are added, a S)llabua of lYactical Taxidermy, and a Gloaaarial 
Appendix. Krobellished with 900 accurate Knfravin;(» on W>od, from I>raiiln|^ mada 
eapreaaiy for this work. By Samubl MAUWDKa. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOa. cloth} 
bottod in roan, 12a. 

MAlShKlL—TllE TREASIRY OF KSOW LEDUK, 

And LIBRA KY of KKFKRKNCK. Compritinf; an Knarlith (Jraiiinnar; Tablet of Rnfllah 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and IMinuet, in I^tin, SiianiBh, French, and Italian, 
tranalatcd ; New and Kiilar){cd Knxii^h Dictionary ; Directions for Prottunciatiou ; New 
Universal (iaietteer; Tablet of l*upulation and Statistic! ; List of Cities, Boruuf^ha, and 
Market Towna in the United Kingdom ; Rexnlations of the General INmI OlAce; Listof Foreifa 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral FrtMluctioua ; Compendious Clasaical Dictionary; ScripCura 
lYoper Names accented, and Christian Names ^t Men and Women : with Latin Maxims 
traaslatetl; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology iiiid History ; coiii|>endiou8 Law Dictionary ; 
Abstract of Tax Arts ; Interest and other Tableai Forms of Kpistolary Address ; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopnis of the British l*eeraffe ; and Tables of Nuuilier, Money, Weixhts, and 

Measures By Samusl MAi;.^UKa. New Edition, re« ised throufhout, and freatly enlarge* 
Fcp. tvo. 10a. cloth ; bound in roan, ISa. 

MKHII'ALE.—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UM)ER THE 

RMPIRR. By the Rev. CMAaLBs Mkrivalk, B D., Ute Fellow and Tutor af St. 
John's CoUeice, Cambridge. Vola. 1. and II. 8vo. 3ta. cloth. 

Th a THIRD VOLL'MK ; Completing the History to the F.stablislinient of the Motiarcfay 
by .\ufustus. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL UORKS. 

With some additional Poema, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefkcea. A New Rditioo, 
rompiHe in One Volome; with Portrait and Vi«nHte. SqiAare crown Kvo. 10s. M. doth) 
murocm, 3U.-(>r, in « vols. fcp. 8vo. with IHirtrait, and Seven other Plates, Ms. cloth; 
morocco, 86a. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Fkmiltarly and practically cooai^errd in a IKr of their rrlatioas to the Blood. By Gaoiaa 
Mooas, M.D. Member of the Royal Collcf eof Physiciaaa. Post ivo. 7a. ftd. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAX AND HIS MOTIIES 

By GaoROB Mooaa, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Phyaiciaaa. New BdUloa. 
Post 8vo. 8S. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOIL 01 ER THE ItODY, 

Considered in reUlion to Health and Morals. II) Gaoaua M<>oak, M.D. Member of Ibo 
Royal Collrge of Pkysictant. .Nrw KJition. IHwt Hvo. 7a. Gd. cloth. 

MOORE.-^THE (SE OF THE BODY IN RELATION IX) THE 

MIND. By GaoaoB Motiaa, M.D. Member of the Royal Collefe of Phyaiciana. New 
Kditioa. I ust 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, a 
with Lord Byron's and Southey's Poems. With a Portrait by Georj^ Richmond, en 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cottag^e. Medium 6to. 218. cloth ; morocco by Haydi 
—Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 4£^. 10s. cloth ; morocco, j^i. 1 

MOORE,— SONGS, BALLABS, ANB SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moorb, Author of " Lalla RoQkh," " Irish Melodies," &c. First co 
Kdition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macau1ay*s Lo^m of Ancient Rmne 
Vignette by R- Doyle. l6mo. Ss. cloth ; las. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Xajw ^ A 
Rome, With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. M 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclisct R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 13s. 6d. m 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, with Vignette Title by B. Corbould, fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; I 
in morocco, ISs. 6d. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES 

Illu&trated by D. Maclisb, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with 161 Designs, am 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. Sit. 
bound in morocco by Hayday, ^er2. 138. 6d. 

*«* The Original Edition, In imperial 6vo , price 638. boards) morocco, by Bt 
jCri. Us. 6d. ) proofs, ^0*6. 68. boards,— may still be had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Lag* of Andeitt J 
With the Autobiographical Preface trom the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Po 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. Ss. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth moi 
by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall, 108.6<l.c 
bound in morocco, Hs. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stepb 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, unifo 
size with Thomton^t Seasone and Goldamith'9 Poems illustrated by the Btchiitg Club. S 
crown 8vo. ISs. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

%* A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain 

MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF E^ 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. If. Mosklev, M.A., F.R.S., Prof« 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London. 8vo. with Woodcat 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY,— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECIUy 

By the Rev. H. Moskley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 88. cloth. 

MOSHEIMS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jamks Murdock, D.l 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soamei 
4 vols. Svo. 488. cloth. 
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WRE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

UTBRATUKEOP ANCIBNTORBBCB. By Wm. MusB. M.P., of CaldwelL t vote. 9to. 
16«. cloth. 

lUKRAW'-EXCYCLOlKIJVlA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

ONnprteinf a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, iu Physical Structare, the Natvral History of each Country, and the Industry, 
CocDBerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Huoh 
MuaBA Y, r.R.S.B. : assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Bditioa ; with 83 Maps, 
and upwards oi 1,000 other Woodcuts, 9vo. £Z, cloth. 

BALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRIXG NO SORROIT. 

By the R^nr. BasBiNS Kbalk, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of *«Th« Goslnf 
Scene,'* %ic Pep. 8vo. te. cloth. 



> rarenrat ft>i)frl of Utto Itttl* work to to shrw how wotthWaa ricbn wv m • inowu won of tooipenl b^pp tiw , 
mm oot WM^ by tlinr pooarvMw m • trv«t«v oolj for Utc Rood ofjiis poorrr 40(1 Irw fortoaatr brrtlirrB. Ttii* motkl ia 
wkM oot bv Mroac motraatiox •krtchn, Mich «• Wood, of Glai<-r«t«r, m i unttm^XKi with llrthfrloftno, thi> blind naa's 
pt. I.ord llrrtliaH, tkif •ma«ali*t, mod Brjan Blnadrll. th« frirad of th» nwrrhNut •rtaum at Ltvvrpvul ; Mor«oa 
M«,Ui# ntarr rormir of IJftodorrry.Bod Baarroft.Utr brnrfortor of tlw aned. TIm work U rrpUt* wiui curtova and 
Partly a — c4 o »> t, aod » aa pi— aaai U> road aa proSu b U to Uunk oo." BarrAMHiA. 



'EALE.—TnE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. BaaaiNB Nbalb, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suflblk; Author of "The Closing 
Boene,** kc With Wood Bofravinfs. Pep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

EAIK.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 

llr, Chrisiianitv and infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Peraons. By 
the Rev. BasBiNB Nbalb, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suflblk. New Editions of the Pirtt and 
Second Series. S vols. fcp. 8vo. ISs. cloth ; or separately, te. each. 

EW'MAN.—DISCOIRSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED- CON- 

CREUATION8. Kf John HkN,T Ns an, Prie»t of tbe Unlonr of St. Philip Neri. 
SccoDd EditioD. Svo. VH. cloth. * 

I Ef TENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Btray Leaves from au Arctic Journal. By Lieut SMsaAaD OsaoaN, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.8 V. Ptonrer In the late Expe<tition, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
FraakUn. With Map and Pour coloured Plates. Post 8vo. {Starlf rttulf, 

WEN JONES.— HINGED THOUGHTS : 

A Series oi Poems. By Mauv Annb Bacon With Illustrations of Birds, drsifned by 
B. L. Bste«iaa,and ej^ecuted In Illuminated PHntInf by Owen Jones. Uniform with Ftowtrt 
mmd tkfir Ktmdrtd Thtifklt and FrmlU fnm f*# Gtfnlen mm4 Iht Field, Imperial Svo. 
tla. 8d. elcfaatly bound in calf. 

m'EN JONES. — FLOIIERS AND TIIEIK KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of .stantas. Hy Mary Anns IIacon, Authoress of "Hinffrd 
IVMifhts.'* With beautiful Hlotlralitmii of Howers, desifned and printed in Coliiora by 
CHron Jonca. Uniform with rndtt frnm the Omrdtn vmd Ike Field. Im|)erial Svo. lis. 6d. 
ekcantly bound in cslf. 

»// A'.V JONES- FRUITS FllOM THE C.lUDEN AND THE 

PIRLD. A Series of Xlantas. Hy M asv An hk Bacon, AtithorrM of •* Winred Thoughts.** 
Wtth beautifal lllostrattons <A Kruit, designed ami print***! in Colours by (Hirn Jonca. 
Ukiform with rio«wrs mmd tMr Kindred Tkim§kt; lm|irrial Hvo. lis. 6d. ektrantly bound 
in rslf. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATTTE ANATOI 

Md PHTSIOLOGT of the IXVEKTKBRATB ANIMALS, ddhrcred at tlw mvjal CM 
! of9uns^oo% in IMS. By RicHAao 0«r«i, F.R.S. Hanteriaa Vi o tu m oi to the GMkge. } 

{ Edition, corrected. 8to. with Wood Engmiags. IXernHgrem^ 

■ 

i OJf^EN. — LECTURES ON THE COitPARATTTE ANATOI 

and PHYSIOLOGY et the VERTEBRATB AXIMALS, deUvered at the Royal Colkfi 
Sari^eoiu in 1844 and 1S46. By RicHAan Owbm, F.R.S. Hanterian Plnofeaaor to the CbDc 
In 3 Tols. The First Volame ; with nomeroos Woodcnts» 8to. 14a. doth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Vniemain*s Easay on Pa«»I c 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefiiied to the ProvincUU Lettfrgj and the IfuediCaar 
Writings, ThoughU on Reiigion, and Bmideneea of CkristUmitp re-arranged, with b 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Fanfare. Newly Translated from the Fraa 
with Memoir, Introdoctions to the rarites Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
GBoaoa Pbarcb, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 6d. cloth. 

%* The Three Volumes mag he had eepanUelg, aefoUotea-. — 

Vol. I— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain'a Esaay on Pascal \ 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.— PASCAL'S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANf 
with Additions, from Originsl MSS. : from M. Faup^re's Edition. Post 8to. 88. 6cL 

Vol. III.— PASCAL^S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, DetachedThoogl 
ftc. ; from M . Faug^re's Edition. Post 8vo. 8a. 6d. 

PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By RoBKRT Pashley, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Msjesty's Connad, and late Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of " Travels in Crete." 8vo. Ualf-JuGoinea, doth. 

PEJ{EJRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOB^ANB DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digest 
Orffsns; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and oti 
KKtablisliments for i'anitcrs, Lunatics, Criminals, Cliildren, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pbbbii 
M.I>. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of <'£lemenU of Materia Medica." 8vo. 16a. cloth. 

PESCIIEL,— ELEMENTS .OF PHYSICS 

By C. 1'. I'EscHKL, Principal of the Royal Military Collejire, Dresden. Translated fjrom 
German, with Notes, by E. West. With Dia^ams and Woodcuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. clo 

(Part 1. The Phyf ica of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. cloth. 
Part 2. Im^nderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, i 
ElectrO'Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 138. 6d. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL. 

OZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo.w 
GO Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNl 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and deacribed an 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Fortlock F.S 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates. 24s. Cloth. 
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POirER.SKETCHES IX XEfr ZEALAM), 

with Pni anil IViicil. By W. Tyhunb Powbs, D.A.CO. From a Jnamal kept In that 
Coontry, fh>in July 1844> to June 1»48. With 8 Plates and 3 Wuodcuta, fhmi l>rawinf a made 
on the apot. Poat 8vo. 12a. cloth. 

PVLMAX. — TUK rADE-MKCrM OF FhY-FIHlllSd FOR 

TROIT : beiof a complete Practical Treatise on that llranch of the Art of AnKlinif ; with plain 
aadcopioua Inatructiona for the Manufacture of Artiflcial Fliea. HyC}. P. K. rvLMAN» Author 
oCThe Book of the Axe.*' Third Bdition, re- written and f reatly enhinced ; with aetreral 
Woodcnta. Pep. 8to. 6a. cloth. 

I PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF EXnUSlJ REAhlSG, 

Adapted to every Taste and CaiMurity : with Literary Anenlotea. By the Rer. iAMia 
Pycb«>pt, B.A. Author of **The i'oUcc^ian'a liuide/' 4cc. New KtliUon. Fcp. Svo. St. cloth. 

I DR, REECE'S MEDICAL rA'lDE; 

For the I'ae of the Clfrj^, IleaxU of KaniirKii. Schoola, an I Junior Medical Practitioners ; 
I cmnpriamf a com|itete Modem |)iipena.itory. ami a IVactical Trt-atiae on the dlatinicuiahinic 

1 Myiuptoiua, Cauaea, l*revention. Cure, and l*ii!lialion of the Ihaeane* Incident to the llaman 

Frame. With the latest l>iM-overieii iii tlir diifeieiit ilei^itmenta of the llealinf Art, Materia 
Mrdicji, Kc. .*4r>cnteenth Kdition. with r«Mi»i(t«*ral>h* Aililitionii; roisrd and corrected 
by the Aulhor'a :tou, Dr. Hkmby Kcrxa, M.R.C-3 Ate. Hvo. ISa. cloth. 

RiriL—TllE ILhrSTRATEI) COMPAMOX TO THE LATIX 

DICTIONARY AND (2RKF.K I.KX10>N : fonnin^ a (iloaaary of all th.- Words rep'eaeotinc 
Viadilr 4 Mijert% cnnnrctifl with the Arta, Manufa4*tures, and Kier) day l.i fr of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand ( >t>jects from the .\iiti«|ue. Hy Amthunv 
Rich. Jun. B.A. late of Caiua Cirflef e, Cambridi^. Poat 0to. with about 3,000 Woudrata, 
91s. cloth. 

AR(rir sEARrmxc exveuitiox.—a joirxal of a 

Beat Vo)-aire throuf h Ru|ieri*s luiml and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the INacovery Mllpa 
nmler Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Pbyaical Ueoffrapliy ot 
North America. By 8ir Jonm RicNAHus<ifi, M.D.. F.R..*4., &c., luapeclor of Hoapltala and 
Fleets Publisht^l by Authority of the Admiralty. With a coloured Map, aevcrmi Plslea 
pnntM In ( ulours, and Wiiodruts. 3 vols. H«o. 31s. fd. cloth. 

■■ \ alu**'' al k* tn l).r »4 irnl.fli *• u '• t.l •■' \\*r filtl«rr vanl-tif iwr T •> «i|i| fwlam* tK-l IIm l'«'ly totlWf •Imw 
t «'<1«'ti. rn*«r|.rt<» ir.«i l'<.«U tm-intf ttir« far -licl.tit tii'*-* l( i* i •■•■<■» !.• tlitlt r«lh#t llkkn |i< r«4-l , Akl 7«1 •• 
•tir*. ti>« m II- •' , V. »ti ! •<< I- %\iM. ti«' It) I'* • ■ •<«« n i>f r«<t>, tl-^t lu.n} «lL !• )r>i U' lU •twJy •• a • -ik ••' » «rMr« 
• N.Mt M«fti) «ti4a«>*l IB lU |4-iu«-il «• • U « k of tj.4-.ria " Ilair««kf4. 

niliUlE.-A rnriOlS A\h CRITKIL L iTIS-E.MilJslI 

I.KXU'ON, found«*il oi. t*ir tininait-ljitni Dii'tionarirs of |)r V\illi«iii Freuml. Ily tlv Rer. 
J. K RinnL>. M.A. o* .M. K<lmiiiMl> 1 1 ill. Oxford. I mfunn with \omgt*M KmftitsA Urrtk 
lxrin»m. New K^lition. To^t 4(u. tl. KN cUith. 



RiniiLE.-A coy rum: /, rn\ EXh/js// am, E\(,Lisih 

1 L\1IN DH'riON\RY.fortlifU»rofr«i|lrj:r«s .d.-Nhoolv HttbeRrt.J K Kii*iil.a, M.A. 

Of M. KiluiumI llsll, I Kfnrd. .Niw |-:<lilion, Tr\ im-1 bihI rortrctnt. avo. ais. Gil. i iulb. 

w- 1 VTh*" Kii.:li»hljitin Ihi tii tiai>, lOs. M. rioth. 

IM>t«rstriy j.^.^^ Uiii».KiHli«h Dh tioi.sr). 11^. il..lh. 

RlhUlE, — A hi AMOS I) LATIX-EMilJSii hKTloXARY, 

For the Waislrnal-iMicket. A (iuide to the Mraninc. Qualii). and ri(ht ArrrnttaatkNi vi 
l^tin Claasical Words. By the Ke«. J. E. RioPka, M.A. New LdiikiO. Rujal 
«s. bound. 
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RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A Copious Lotin-Englisb DictioMury ; Founded on Andrews's Translation of FresBd'sIuf) 
Latin-German Dictionary : With Improyements and Additions. By the Rev. J. K. Riddl 
M.A., and Dr. W. Freund. [Inprepaniin. 

*** The American Latin-English Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a translation of the Latin Di 
tionary of Dr. Freund, who is now resident in London, -and is occapted, in coqjnnction wi 
Mr. Riddle, in making a thorough revision of his valuable work, with important additiODi, 
order fblly to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to give to our more matt 
scholars those aids which they are entitled to receive in the present advanced stage of pki 
logical research. Eighteen years have elapsed since Dr. Freund published a large portioo 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. During a great part of that inteml, 1 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of his elaborate work, vhi 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in the course of this undertaking, he has emploj 
materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present «t 
will therefore present to the English student extensive results of modem criticitm, which hi 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE-AMATEURS GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly claiNd 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivbrs, Jon. N 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 

A GRERK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robixsi 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yo 
Author of ** Biblical Researches in Palestine," &c. A New Edition, revised and in p 
part re-written. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS ' 

the EDINBURGH RRVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

ROGERS S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vc 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Chet 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 1V0RDS AND PHRASl 

Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary C 
position. By P. M. Roget,M.D. F.R S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. F.S.A.,&c. ; Author ot the"Bri( 
water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology," &c. 8vo. [Nearly rea4 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHERS ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and ace 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
AlvhkdUunalds. 4th Edition, corrected i with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. 14s. ck^ 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1837 TO 18J9; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. ^ 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. cloth. 

ROWTON—THE DEBATER; 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Fredi 
RoviTON, Author of "The Female Poets of Great Britain." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo.6a.c! 
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rcHOMBERO.—THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENG^ 

L18H HI8TORT. Beinf an AttenpC to IniprMt apoo History Its True Oenins sod Rtttl Cbs- 
raclcr ; snd to represent it not as s Di^intcd Serlss of Fscts, but as o«m Ormnd Whole. By 
the Rer. J. D. Scnom skbo, B. A. ia Corpus Christi Coilefre» Csmbridfe. 9 toU. 8vo. 91s. doth. 

iEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARIfS NARRATIVE OF 

HIS 8HIPWRKCK, and consequent Discorery of cerUin Islands in the Csribbcnn Sen : with 
1 detail of many extraordinary and hlfbly intercstinf BvenU in his Life, from ITtS to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jam a Poaraa. Third Edition ; with a New Naa- 
tlcal and Ocofraphical Introduction. 9 vols, post 8to. Sis. doth. 

'SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 

By a Laot. Edited by the Rcy. William Sbwsll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of SxaUr 
Collcffe, Oxford. New Edition, t rols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. doth. 

9EJrELL.^THE EARUS DAUGHTER, 

By the Aathoressof ** Amy Herbert.** Kdited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow 
ami Tator of Exeter College, Oxford. 9 vols. fcp. 8io. 9s. dotb. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

ATile. B]rlbeAothorcMor"AiDT Hrrbcit." Rdlled by llw iUr. William 8cwbli.,B.D. 
Fdkm and Tntor of Exeter CoUcfe.Uzfcrd. New Bdltloo. 1 troU. fcp. •to. M. dock. 

SEWELL.— L.iS'ETOX PARSON.iGE : 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of *« Amy Herbert.** Edtlcd by the Her. W. Hbwbll, B.D. Fellow and Totor of 
Kxe««r OoUefe, Oxford. New Editioo. 1 toU. Ccp. 9to. 16s. dotb. 

SEM'ELL— MARGARET PERCIFAL. 

By the Anthorees of " Amy Herbert." Edited by the Her. W. Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow andTstor 
of Rieter Collcfe, Oxford. New BditioB. 9 roU. fop. 8ro. 19s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothlnf Is «^4lMf to the OriflnalTtati b«tlhoat 
words and exprtwsiofisare •milted which cannot with proprlHy be rtadaload. By T- Bowdlbb. 
Raq.F.R.8. Sew F.dition ; with 96 KnrraTinfs on Wood, from desifns by Smirke. Howard, 
Bad other Artista. tvo. 9U. cloth; or, in S rols. Iro. without Illustrations, i#i. lU. 6d. I 



SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW QAZnTRER,or TOIHKIRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDB 
and NARROW SEAS : Compriainf concise Descriptions of sbout Sixty Thousand FIbcbb, 
Saata, Natural Foaturea, and Objects of Note, founded on the beat AuthoHtkat fW Fhrtl. 
culars of the Boundarlea, Ref istered Electors, kc. of the Partiamentary Boroufhs i with a 
l i fcUBc e under erery Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as for as completed \ and 
an Appendix, containlof a General Vtew of the Resources of the United Kinffdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abotract of certain Reanlu of the Census of Ittl. By Jambs A. SaaBr, 
Raq. 9 vols. •vo. ^9. 16s. cloth. 

%• Sharp's BHfM OmsHtt^r is also in course of publication In Twenty- two Monthlf Fhrla, 

pnce llalf.a-Crowa each. 




• Iwv* •Inmiy hmd arc— <■■ to immiIm* ibta KmA. ^tU m fnt%i •uummmIm* af tto 
Mv ta«(«t« W» |M«* ■• haak ml umA^i Itvlk i» tW Uyif rMitoiatnc Miftki«« Wk» !>« iMiaaM •Ttel 
' •%mtP\ r iifSaO— >■ t« f— pinSiwU birtJi Um tofograflty mnI Oto SfSrw^fSif W •# V 



■M«art. m4 «*«^ r ii f O— >■ It f— pinSiwN iMrtJi Um tipiB'ifwy MNl Uto SfSvwvfSif «f W# VMtoS B«#l 
ll toMMvartai •• «k» lAam •! fcrtlHiWa i ifc ut i by Whmib« tocvtW M toftar •tUhm m faaaJM* »■•» 4MMM 
. . AH •» » i M ili«i W«v kMU rvtakMi fi«« Uw ••f* . *mk m« ««ly Ww •wurty Wl IS* MMtot «f Uto «WMI| 
*aiia>— ■» ■ W fct bt l iiAt i lto W«wiM«.totlM««,frpMi««iliaMaMl WMtoaMwavlMlMf SBavy ImmmI 
iflUit««yMf«'AntM«tok««r. iBt M •ol W SwwU to «— »fto» » % •\mM •mt^t^Mm tyy.— » ■■fcatoaiMl toi^ 
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SHEPHERB.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF R03 

to the End of the Episcopate of DemtiM, a.d. 8M. By Edward John Shbpbikd, ! 
Rector of Luddeedovni. avo. 14t. doth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Obsenrations to make any one a Whist Player; coata 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Miyor A * * 
New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. By Mra. B * * * *. Fcp. 8to. Ss < 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of *' The Journey of Life," &c. Dedicated to her Ni 
S vols, fcap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SmCLATR^THE JOURNET OF LIFE, 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of " The Business of Life," " Modem Society," " 
Boaverie," &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloih. 

SIR ROGER BE COVERLET. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; andT 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frbdbricr Tatlrr. C 
Svo. 15s. boards; or 37s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO ^METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of EngUnd. Third Edition, revised, 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuta. Poa 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Greatbach, and Vi( 
Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown Svo. ais. cloth ; 30s. calf extra, by Ha 
—Or in 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SMITH. — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHI 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an fntroductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith flron 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. Svo. 128. cloth. 

SMITH— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUl 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navig 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, O 
and Woodcuts. Svo. Ms. cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charlbs Lesinouam Smith, 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 3 vols. fcp. 
13s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Pa 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post Svo. 13s. cloth. 

THE LIFE ANB CORRESPONBENCE OF THE LATE ROBi 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbbrt South rt, M.A., Vi 
Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Desifi 
WUliam WeaUll, A.R.A. 6 vols, post Svo. 63s. cloth. 

%* Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately, price Half-a.QainMu 
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SOVTHF.Y'S THE DOCTOR dc COMPLETE IN ONE f'OLlME. 

TlM DOCTOR Ike By the late Robbet 8octhby. Complete In One Volame. Rdited bjr 
Mr. Soutliejr't Son-in-Law, the Her. Jomx Wood Wamtbr, i».l>. With Portrmil, Vliniette, 
BuAt of the Aotbor* and cokniretl Plate. New Edition. ik|aare cruwn %\o. au. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOKS, 

TW COMMONPLACE B(M)K^ of the late noHKRT siOUTHBY. Comprtainf— I. Choice 
Paaaacet: with C^lle. liona for the History of Manoertand Littratnre In Knirland; 1. Special 
C'olirctiont un variona Historical and TheoiocioU ifubiccta ; S. Aual)iiral Readinfa invarioua 
braurhra of Literature; and 4. Oriirinal Memoranda, Literary and M iscellaneoua. Edited 
by Mr. boutbey*t Son-in-Law,lhe Ker. J. W. Wabtbb, B.D. 4 yuU. ■quarc or. Bvo. ITS. I8a.cl. 



*•* Each Serica of Southey*s Commonplace B >okt formt a dittioct Volume, complete in 

itMrIf, and ma> be had teparately a* followt :— 

FIRST SKRIR.S-rHOirK P.\.<S.\GES.«:c. 2dK<litioni with medallion i*ortrait. Price 18a. 
8Ea)Nt> SERlK.H-.8PeClAL COLLECTIONS. IM. 
THIRD SERIES -ANALYTKAL READINGS. 2U. 
POL'RTH ilERIES-ORIGIN.U. MEMORANDA, ix. Sla. 

ROBERT SOI TIIEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

CootatBiof all the Author's laat Introductions and Notca. C^nnplete in < me Volume, wiUi 
Fortrait and View of the l*oet*s Rnidenre at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's IH>ems. Medium Bto. 91s. cloth ; 4la. bound in morocco. — Or, in 10 rola. frp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Platen, itl. 10s. cloth ; morocco, ^ 4. 10s. 

SOrTllEY.—SKLEfr IIOIiKH OF THE HHITISII POETS, 

Fn»m (.lisocar to Lo%eUce, inclusive. With fiioKraphical liketcbes by the lale Robbbt 
SocTMBY. Medium 8%o. Si's, cloth. 

tiOlTI/El.— TI/E LIFE OF liESLKY; 

And Rise and ProfTeM of Methodism. By RoBKBTSot'TNBv. New Edition, with NoUs by 
the late .*4amoel Ta)lor Colrndrr, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of Jolm 
Wesley, by the late Alexaniler Knox, Ks«}. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rty. (rHABLBB 
CtTMBKaT tMiiTMav, M.A. Vicar o( Ardleif h. 9 vols. 8\o. with 3 iVirtraits, Ma. ctuCli. 

SQriER.—N/CA/LI(,f A : 

Its IVoplf, Srenrr), MununiriiU, snd the pro|M>sefl I nl«»rori^iiic ('anal. By R. O. S«u laa, 
UleCliarfe d'AlTslres of thr rriite<1 Ststrttothr Ke|iuMi«-« of Central Anirtirs With Nine 
Original Ms|Mi, Twenty. Ave l*lat(« printed in colours, and numerous Woodcut lllostrationa. 
9 vols. ro)al Byo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

" A* • Sr»' r , tMiii *>r U>r ili«tr.rt i.f I ffilral Aoftrfi' • Ui «lti- 1, it nfrtt. Urn |u»«riit wotk m tBbllH %m Uh* rs^S I* Um 
rtg[W«l c ••• •■* t^figrMpiiK •!. cOi»'>l"C«r'al. ami «ati'(«arian Ii1«f«i«i« ° Jmib 9r%A, 

*'M*r* ••'»*r« »r« <f.it>-fiir( !•• f-.vr (trjt iint>''''t*'i< • <« til* <tlatr« itf I'mt/al ^Mi^txA Tli#ir mmm l^tXtUif aarf 
k**iir»l arf- .••l««M. u * "timmf iA Um l*»i iSi , «ai«i th* f«4d •! ( «iif<>fats, mjuU U* •tUM.tlla- »a»»,«l •ttoatiwa «if 



STEEL'S SlIU'MASTEirs AS.S/yj'.l\T .- 

<%Nti|Hleil for the use of Menhants, ( Kiners and Masters of Miips, tHRcsrs a# CualaHis, awl all 
Pefs«m«r«iuiM*«'fed filth Slii|»tiinc ur Couinirrrr. i-outsiniiif the I^w ami Loral ReculalKma 
af rrtinic ibe < >wnership. CItsrf r, sml Msiisrenient of Ships ami thrjr i*ar(ties ; tocetber wttli 
Nolii-rt of other Matters, sml all nerrsaar) Information fur Mariners. New Editjoii, rewHtteB 
throuKltfHil. Edited by G bah am WiLLMuaa, Esq. M.A. Hamsler-al- law i GaoB«B 
Clbmsays, oftbe Customs, London i and WilliamTayb, AHthorof**TlMM<MlernCBaiUsl.* 
•vo. IM. cloth ; or JMi. bound. 

^TEPIIEN.^LECrCRES ON THE II /STORY OF FRANCE. 

By the RlicHt Hon. mr Jambs t»rBrNBii, K.C.II. LUD , P f ufa asor o# Modmi HMMy Is tW 
UnJveralty o# OaMbrMf*. 9 fvlB. •«•. Ma. cMll. 
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28 ^ NBW WORKS AND NEW SDITION8 



STEPHEN,— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Yrom The EdinboiYli Renew. By tlie Right Honoarmble Sir Jambs Stbthkii, K.CB. U 
ProfeMor of Modern History in the University of Csmbridie. Second BditioB. 9 nds. 
94S. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINL 

SCHOOL, and the NORBIAL SEMINARY. By Datid Stow, Esq. Honorury SccniM 
the Olasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of *' Moral Trainini^,*' Uc. 8th Bditisni 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuta. Post 8to. 6s. dotlu 

BWAIN.— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Chablks Swain, Author of " The Mind, and other Poems.** Pep. 8to. 6s. dsth ; Ik 
In morocco, 12s. 

SYMONS.—THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Bditioa 
clading the Act passed in 1861 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and theprani 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fond. ISmo. 5s. doch. 

TATE. -EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL P. 

LOSOPH Y ; or, an Easy Introdaction to Engineering. Containing varioos AppUcatio 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Stesm-Engine, with Simple Machines Thco 
and Problems on Accumulated Woric, 8cc. New Edition. 13mo. as. cloth. 

TATE.— KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS A 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing fiiil Solutions of all the unworked itir«q*p iM 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

" This little Tolome i«, like all that Mr. Tate doea, remarkable for it* lackl arrangeroetit^ and the Imppj «av ia 
a piactical bearina i» given to the i>abjrcta. It contain* neat and excellent aolutiona to all the onadTcJ qnestMiM 
Brereitea on Mecn«nic», aa well a« to some Ter; inatmctlTe additional problem* ; and it will be foond inr&toable 
tioaaaiated atodent, aa well aa to the teecher wboae time ia of importance." Jocnnac or Ebccai 

" Mr. Tate's book gives in a practical and popular form the anbatance of eTerj mechanical principle, whether bel* 
toBtatica or dynamic*, which can rrer become applicable in any combmation of engineering operationa ; and in ord 
ther maj be fully understood, it aupplies m der each a number of illuatratiTe example*, the *oIati<ma of which an 
in the little book now before us. Hrnctical mechanic* will derive from it the greatest aaaistance, and the nun 
eaamplea worked will aerre to make the calculationa perfectly obrioua." Mormiko Anrsan 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formuls, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wn 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tatk, of Kneller Training College, Twicken 
late Msthematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society's Tra 
College, Battersea ; Author of " Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy." 
68. 6d. cloth. 

TA YLER.—MAR G.iRET / 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Ta ylbr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, A 
of *' Lady Mary, or Not of the World," &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER.—LAI)Y MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tatlbr, Rector of St. Peter*8, Ch 
Author of ** Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMEl 

Bjr IiAAC Tatmb, ADtbor of " Natural HUtory of EntbuaiMm," ftc Poet 8to. IOi. U. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Tayu>k, Author of ** Natural Hiatory of Bnthnsiaain/' Ike. With a Portrait of 
Wcdey, eocrarad by W. Oreatbach. Foat Sro. Hal^'-a^oiiica, cloth. 

* Tk» Tftla— will ht acevpUbtc to (h* pvblk om mMmj cnmMls. It wiO ftlrMc tb* rrli«k»M bf It* napaet fcv r*Ufie« 
•i liw Ii*rr%f7 by tb* ft>fr» of ila ttiU. It wUl Boi dMplraa* th* Ch«rchm*a br Miy Ttotmc* of view. »or tb* ivctary 
f aaf b«U#rMM of Uaffiiafr. (>■ tb* wboU. it wlU prrhaps b» moat wrUoaM by tb* phtkMOfihcr, for lu attMspt to 
iwwfcfik appwat »wlif of b*l«f. to •onnuit for por^tiac cvoatt ia tbt butorj of rrlt|rio«, Mi4 to ci** ■••wttteg 

» ttM ilka^ of •7«(«m to tb* c*«*r«l cWKta of rtligioa* actM« o« th* vorM W« pnmmmm that tbi* vofm* will b* ia 

•f aor« tbaa Um Mctbodists. It dramc* • piM* oa tb* library tabk of 9mj aMB, wbo b to b* attrartod by 
)iaaU«agUacMfft»cario«SBMUpby«to,uid a rtat*ly Ttew of wUgtoa* prab>btlMiw lo co— ." 



'X)MLL\t:.—AN ISTROIHi-TlOX TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLR: cootainliiir Proofi of the Aathentidty and laapiratkm of the Holy Scrl|4arBai 
a Hammary of the Hiatory of the Jewt ; an Accooat of the Jewlah tfecta i and a hfiaf 
tftatement of ihr i'onteuU of the teveral Bookt of the Old and New TeolttBaata. By UBoa«B 
Tom LI a a. D.ll. F.R.ii. New Kditioa. Fcp. Sto. fa. 6d. doth. 

yjOKE.—TlIK llliiTOnr OF PRICKS: 

With n H nmn to tha Canaco of their principal Variatlooa, twm tha yaar ITti lo Iha yaw 
t»«7, ladaaitra. With a Shelch of tha Hiatory of tha Com Trad* la tha laat 1>aw CMlvtaai 
airoteral lUviaw of the Cw rvttcjr Qiia»tioa ; and Jawarha o> Iha t>ptratio« of Iha AcU>y — d 
• VIrtorta, c n. By Thom Aa Tooa a, Baq. F.RJI. 4 rola. hvo. M%. U, cloth. 



haiTAMlA. 

rUJRLH'ALL.^THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rifht Her. the LoBO BisMor of 9t. DatioU (the Rot. Coaaop Tblrtwall). As 
laipcoTod library Rdition \ with Mapa. 8 roU. 8vo. .^4. 16a. cloth. 

••* Alao, aa Bditioo in 8 vols. fcp. 8to. with Vifoette Titlca, MX. •§. cloth. 

i HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE E AMU EST TIMES \ 

to the TAKING of a)RINTH br the ROMANS, a.c. 14<, mainly baaed upon Biahop 
Thlrtwall't Hiatory of Greece. By IH-. LioNHAao SwNmitx, F.R.S.K., Rector of the High 
School of Bdinburf h. Second Edition. l3mo. 7t. 6d. doth. 

"//OMSON'S SEJSOXS. 

Rdlted by Bolto.** CoaNaT, Knq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Ilesifns drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching (*lub. Enjcrsved by ThonipMin and other eminent Boipravcra. 
t-wform with GoiOtrntk^a Fotmt illustrated by the KieMitf Ctuk. Square crown 8vo. Sla. 
cloihi or, bound in morocco by Ha)day, S6a. 

UIOMSON.— TABLES OE LMEREST, 

At Thrrr, Four, Foor-aod-a-llslf, and Fi\e perOnt., from One Pound to Ten Thouaand, aad 
Dron One to Three Hundred and niity-flre Pays, in a reipilar prof rcasion of alnfle Dayat 
vllh Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from Ona to Tm Yaara. 
Alao, numerous other Tables oi Excbangea, Time, and Discounts. By Johh Thomsoh, 
Accountant. New Bditioo. ISmo. 8a. bound. 

7/OMSOy.— SCHOOL CHK.MISTRY: 

Or, Practical Roiliments of the itcience. By Roaaar DuaoAs Tmomsom, M.D. Master la 
Sttrgery in the University of Glaagow. Fcp. 8to. with Woodciala, 7a. cloth. 

UIE THUMB BIBLE: 

Or, Verbom Sempitemum. By J. Tavlob. Btlnir an Epitome of the Old and New T lia la 
anents in Rnirlish Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1698, by C. Whil* 
tinxhaoj, Chiswick. 64n»o. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 
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TOWNSENB.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and Ulattrmted with Bntys tncl Notes. By Wiluam CharlbsTowhbiwii, 
M.A., Q.C.. late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of «* Lives of Twelve Sadneftt JmI| 
the Last aod of the Present Ceotary," ftcc. 2 vols. 8vo. aOa. doth. 

TOWNSEND.—TBE LIVES OF TWMVE EMINENT JUDi 

of the LA8T and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.CHARLBsTowHSBNo^Esq. ILA. 
hite Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of ComoMMis." i 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 

TURNER.- TI££ SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By SB 
TuRNBK, F.S.A. and E.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Syonky Turnse. 3 
post 8vo. Sis. fid. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANQLO-SAXOM, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turmrr, V.SJ 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1832). S vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

S* The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the An 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by bi 
publication have been introduced. 

BR, TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FBI 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised sb 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoolo^cal CoUcc 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates^ 15s. cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & 301 

Containinf^ a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrbw Uki 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lend.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Enf^raving^ on Wood, 50e. doth.— 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. with Woodcuts, lH 

irATERTON—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornitholoffy. ByCHARLKS Waterton, Esq., Author of " Wanderinifs in 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton UalL 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. Hs. fid. cloth. 

*»• Separately— Vol. I. (First Series), 8s.; Vol. II. (Second Series), fis. fid. 



AL.iRIC WATIS'S POETRY ^iND PAINTING.— LYRICS 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one hifrhly-( 
Line-En^^raving^B, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters a 
gravers. 

In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price Sis. fid. boards, or 45s. bound in i 
byHayday; Proof Impressions, 63«. boards.— Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy4t4 
100 copies printed) £2. 2.s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4t( 
50 copies printed), £5, 5s. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Graylinir, I 
Hbwktt Wheatlby, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plate*, 10a! fi( 
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THE TR.U'ELLKIfS LIBRATiY 

Publtthioff Monthly, and ■old ftt Ope Sbillinf each Put, is iatcnded to compriac books of 
▼■loabk infomuition and acknovkdirnl merit, in a lorm adapted fur reading while Trmveltinff , 
nod at the aame time of a character that will render ihem worthy of preservation ; bnt the 
print of which baa hitherto condoed them within a rom(«aratively narrow circle o# readers. 

The First Enjhleen Parts comprise — 

1. WARRRN HASTINGS. By T^iomas BABiNOTO!t Macaolat. Reprinted 

fVom Mr. Macaulay*s *' Critical and llifttorical KMays.'* Prico One Shining. 

2. LORD CLIVB. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulat. Reprinted from Mr. 

Marmuhiy's ** Oitical and Historical Ksaaya.'* Price One HhiUinr. 
*•* Mr. Macauhiy's Two Essays on Warren llsstinrs and Lonl CliYe may be 
had in One Volume, Iftmo. price Hslf-«-Crown, cloth. 

S. LONDON iM 1850.51. By J. R. M'CtrfLocn. R»q. Reprinted from Mr. 
M'C*ullocb*8 *' Gforrsphfcal Pictionary.** Price One Shillinr. 

4. RIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the *• Spectator." With Notes and 

lllostrstiont by W. II. Wills. Price One Sbillinff. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OP CHATHAM. By Thomas BABtKOTOjr 

Macatlat. Price One Shlllinf. 

6 & 7. Mr. S. LA1NG*S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY during 
the Years 1S34, 1815, and 1836. Two ParU, price < hie 8hiilinf each ; or in One Volame, 
16mo. price llalf>aCrown, cloth. 

8. " RANKE'8 HISTORY of the POPES. "And. * GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and 9TATR.** Ity Thomas Basimoton Macaulay. Price One i<hillinf. 

«•• Mr. MacauUy*s Poor Kfsays on WilUam Pitt, Karl of Chatham, ** Ranke's History 
of the PopTft,** and ** Gladstone on Cliurch and MtaU*,** may lie had in One Volome, l€mo. 
price Half-s>('mwn, cloth. 

f * 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed TransklioM, 
from the German of Ida Pfri(fer, by Mrs. PsacY ^innrtrr. In Two Parts, price One 
Hhillinf each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Cmwn, cloth. 



11 & 12. ROTHES : or. Traces of Travel bronght Home from the Rtst. A Htm 
Edition, In Two Psrts, price One niiUinf each ; or in One Volume. l6mo. price Half-«- 
Oown, rtolh. 

IS. **Thr LIPB ond WRITINGS of ADDISON." And. HORACE WALPOLB. 
By Thomas BASineroit Macaolay. Price One 8hilltnf. 

14 h 15. HUC'S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA. A Cm. 

densed Translation, by Mrs. Pkscy !>if»!<rrT. Two Parts, price One jlhilllnf each { or 
In One Volume, I6mu. price llslf-s-rrown, cloth. 

16 & 17. HOLCROFT'8 MEMOIRS, written by HiMsiLr and eontinned to his 
Deaib from his Diary, Notes, and other Pipers. TWo Parts, price One Milllhv each \ 
or. In One Volume, ICmo. price Half s-t'n>wn, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By ths Eabl or Cam-islb. Prist Is. 

To tie foUoyred Ay 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS: or, an Eipedition from Sennasr to Tska. Baaa. and 
Hrni-Amer : with a partictttar fiance at the Karrs of HcIImI iMidan. B> PaaoinAMo 
Waaita, Author of ** Kt|irdilt(vn in Hrsrcb of Kourrr* vA the v%hitr Nile." Translated 
from the German, by J. R. Jonmstum. Forminc T«o Parts of the 7y«rr/ler*« Ukrm^, 



SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jamksoh. Forminf Tieo Psrts of the TVwweBer's IMrsry. limo. 



82 NEW WORKS AND NBW KDITIONS. 



WEBSTER.— AN ENCTCLOP^BIA OF DOMESTIC ECONO 

Comprising tacb rabjecti as are most immediatdy connected with Hoosekeepinir: i 
Ckmstornction of Domestic Ediilces, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and M 
them— A description of the various articles of Farnitnre, with the nature of tbdr Mste 
Duties of Serrants, &c. ftc. Ac By Thomas Webster, F.O.S. ; aaaisted by the Uti 
Parkbs. New Edition. 8yo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. SOs. clot b 

LADY WILLOUOHBY'S MART. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and > 
Eventftil Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration ( 1635 to 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The IHary refen. 
Edition ; in Two Parts. Square fcp. 8yo. 8s. each, boards ; or 18s. each, bound in more 

TOUATT.—THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition ; with numerooi ^ 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

G^ Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should be ordered. 

TOUATT.—THE BOG. 

By William Touatt. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Da 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

%* The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Societ 
the DiAision of Knowledge, are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co., by assi^i 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed.that the edition of Mr. Yonatt's book oi 
Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Bfr. Knight, is that whict 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new worlL. 
engravings, alio, were greatly improved. Both woiics are the most complete treatises i 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of « 
they treat. 

ZINCKE.—SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF 1 

FUTURE ; Or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the diff* 
Educational Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Foster Barham Zinckb, Vicar of V 
stead, near Ipswich. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

<* Mr. Ziocke hat, in tb« coin|>asa of a few page*, cupplled ut with a large amoant of mott ralaable natter, u» 

ported hit arguments by ararietr of appropriate and ro(rent illustrationt We liail him a4 a po^erfal advocal 

great and goM cauae, and cordially recommend thi( amall volume to the attention of all pervons who take an mtr 

Ine ouettion to which it relate* We entertain so high an opinion of the value of Mr. Zincke'* remarks, that we i 

be glad if we could spare eufllcient space for a full analTais both of his arguments and his plans ; but. a» »e ca* 
this, we must content ourtelrea with giinng a general summary of the contents of the Tolnxne, and a qaotatioa 

iUuatratlye of the eztensiTe and practical views embraced by the author His views are on the whole just, liben 

comprehensive, and he has the great merit of saying much in few words. We have, indeed, seldom met with w 
important matter condensed into so small a space. Almost every U^ic that the conaiaeration of such a queatioa ia 
is ionehed upon by the author, and yet the whole volume contajna only SS^i nagee, and of thia number 76 are oecof 
an appendix, which is by no means the least interesting or important part otVae work." CBusTtaM Ti 

ZUMPTS GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the use of English Students, with the Author's sancti<n 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.B., Rector of the High School of Edinbi 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz by Professor ZVi\ 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 148. cloth. 
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